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Atomic Energy Conference 
r | WE tentative program and timetable 


for the International Conference 
on the Atomic 
Energy, to be held in Geneva from 
August 8 to 20, are based on the con- 
sideration of abstracts and papers 
received up to June 28, Professor 
Walter G. Whitman, Conference Sec- 
retary-General, said in a letter to all 
governments invited to attend the con- 
ference. Sixty-six countries have indi- 
cated they will send delegations to 
the conference. 

Abstracts of 1,084 papers had been 
distributed up to mid-July. They were 
submitted by thirty-three countries, 
the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the International Labor Organization, 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, and 
the United Nations itself. 

Iwo additional scientific secretaries 
have been added to the scientific staff 
assisting in preparations for the con- 
ference under Professor Whitman and 
his Deputy, Dr. Viktor Vavilov. The 
two new secretaries, who bring the 
total staff to nineteen, are Abdus 
Salam, Fellow, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, England, a Pakistan na- 
tional, and Ivan Ulehla, Czechoslovak 
Academy of Science, Prague. 

Commenting on the possibility that 
the conference might remove the 
threat of the atomic bomb, Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold observed 
at a news conference on July 8 that 
when this question of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy was properly 
in focus, that in itself would serve as 
guidance to public opinion all over 
the world. 

“Secondly,” he added, “the mere 
fact that those who are working in 
this specific and highly important 
technical field get together, and do 
so in the sense which brings us back 
to the atmosphere of scientific con- 
ferences of primary importance before 
things turned black and cold, will cer- 
tainly build up a new approach in 
international cooperation among those 
who are the master builders in the 
field of atomic science and in the uses 
of atomic energy 

Then the Secretary-General went 
on: “Further, it will probably intro- 
duce into the picture an entirely new 
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notion about what the future great 
sources of supply of power will be. 
On that basis, I think that some re- 
thinking will start concerning the 
‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’ with respect 
to underdevelopment and develop- 
ment. We may well be on the verge 
of a rather revolutionary stage of 
economic development. I do not think 
it is around the corner in any way, 
but I do think it is ahead of us, some- 
thing in a more civilized form, I hope, 
corresponding to the industrial revolu- 
tion, which as you know was based 
on coal and steam. 

“That is to say, on a side track, we 
build up a new public philosophy 
concerning the atom, we build up a 
new kind of cooperation over the 
frontiers among those working in the 
field. We introduce a new, highly 
dynamic element in world economy, 
and we may see a perspective where 
some of the problems which are very 
poisonous in the background of fu- 
ture conflicts can be approached in a 
new way, at least on a new basis. 

“All these developments I feel 
should tend to contribute to an at- 
mosphere which would make come 
true what we talk about as a trend in 
the direction of lesser tensions. You 
may say that it is very far from the 
atmosphere in which scientists work 
and from the questions of political 
debate. I do not think that the step is 
so big. For that reason, I think that 
the developments I indicate are very 
real contributions to a more healthy 
and a more normal atmosphere in the 
world. If we are ever to get anywhere 
with the question of the atomic bomb, 
and with atomic power as a construc- 
tive power, it will require such an 
atmosphere.” 


San Francisco Meetings 


r an earlier news conference on 

June 30 the Secretary-General 
said that he felt that it must have 
been brought home to everybody in 
San Francisco and many parts of the 
world that “the United Nations, after 
all, is part of the foreign policy think- 
ing of cabinets all over the world.” 
Mr. Hammarskjold said that one 
need not differentiate between those 
who praised the United Nations and 
those who talked about its disappoint- 
ments, because both groups of state- 









ments showed that the United Na- 
tions is part of their foreign policy 
picture. The “item on the agenda” 
at San Francisco, he remarked, was 
the possibility of the United Nations 
serving the cause of peace, and he felt 
that the debates conformed rather 
closely to that idea (see page 6). 


Geneva Conference 


On another point discussed at the 
news conference, Mr. Hammarskjold 
said that while the four governments 
concerned in the Geneva “summit” 
meeting in mid-July all had a very 
clear picture of the world situation 
and world opinion without the specific 
assistance of the San Francisco meet- 
ings, the latter may have added to the 
creation of a general atmosphere 
favorable for the discussions among 
the heads of the Governments of the 
United States, the U.S.S.R., France 
and the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Hammarskjold emphasized that 
that meeting was not being held un- 
der United Nations auspices. The 
United Nations is the host, he said. 
In that capacity Mr. Hammarskjold 
on July 18 welcomed the delegations 
of the four governments to the Palais 
des Nations in Geneva, 

Ihe Secretary-General said, “It is for 
us a pleasure to serve four leading 
Members of the Organization and to 
put at their disposal the facilities of 
this house for a conference, the ulti- 
mate purpose of which is the very 
purpose of the United Nations, and 
whose immediate concerns are of the 
deepest interest to all Members of the 
Organization.” 

And Mr. Hammarskjold added, 
“I know I am speaking for all the 
peoples whose hopes and aspirations 
are the lifeblood of this organization 
when, on behalf of the United Na- 
tions, I wish you all success in your 
important task.” 


Palestine Negotiations 

ALKS between representatives of 

Egypt and Israel concerning the 
problems of the Gaza Strip, under 
the Chairmanship of Major-General 
E. L. M. Burns, Chief of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion, began on June 28 in a border 
hut at Kilo 95 near Gaza, They were 
continuing on an almost daily basis 
through mid-July. 





Economic and Social Council 


Eager pant reviews of the 
4 world economic situation and the 
world situation, based on a 
number of regular reports and spe- 
cially prepared reports at the request 
of the Council and the General As- 
sembly, constitute the main business 
of the twentieth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which 
opened in Geneva on July 5. 


social 


The Council, scheduled to end its 
session on August 6, is also conduct- 
ing its annual review of the programs 
of technical assistance of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 


Another major item is that of fi- 
nancing economic development. A re- 
port pr ,ared at the request of the 
General Assembly by Raymond 
Scheyven, of Belgium, a former Coun- 
cil President, outlines the form, func- 
tions and responsibilities of the pro- 
posed Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development (SUNFED) 
The Council also has a report of the 
International Bank outlining draft arti- 
cles of agreement for the proposed 
International Finance Corporation 
a report also requested by the Assem- 
bly. 

In line with a decision taken last 
year, this session of the Council is 
reviewing the development and co- 
ordination of the economic, social and 
human rights programs and achieve 
ments of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies as a whole, This 
discussion, as well as those on the 
world economic situation and the 
world social situation, were opened 
by the Secretary-General. 

Opening the Geneva session, the 
Council's President, Sir Douglas Cop 
land, of Australia, recalled that these 
meetings were being held after the 
commemorative meetings in San Fran 
cisco and also on the eve of the four- 
power conference in Geneva which 
might well mean a turning point in 
history 

Sir Douglas stressed that the wel 
fare of mankind was the Council's 
objective. Never before, he said, had 
the international organization faced 
such far-flung responsibilities in its 
work of promoting international co- 
operation. He referred to the com- 
plexity of problems before the Coun- 
cil and said their solution would be 
no easy or speedy task. He felt cer- 
tain that the objective of the Council 
would be to seek the widest range of 
common agreement, and, where agree- 
ment proved impossible, it would pro- 
ceed in a spirit which in the long run 
would enable divergencies of opinion 
to be reconciled 

Philippe de Seynes, Under-Secre- 
tary for the Department of Economic 





and Social Affairs, made a statement 
on the financial repercussions of 
measures introduced by the Council 
He referred to the approval by the 
Council last year of the plan sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General con- 
cerning the Secretariat’s work in eco- 
nomic and social fields. 

Subsidiary bodies sometimes wished 
to go faster and farther than the 
Council itself, he pointed out. It would 
therefore appropriate for the 
Council to address particular atten- 
tion to cases whereby a proposed pro- 
gram might require additional expen- 
diture, or to check measures adopted 
for internal reorganization. 
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The World Social Situation 


Mr. de Seynes indicated that, taken 
as a whole, the world social situation 
had not deteriorated since the Coun- 
cil had considered the preliminary 
report on the social situation three 
years previously. Efforts made by 
governments to lay the foundations 
for future progress and the recogni- 
tion of social rights were now prac- 
tically universal in character. Social 
rights were recognized in most con- 
stitutions drawn up since 1945, he 
said. 

David A. Morse, Director-General 
of 110, emphasized that there was 
ever-growing recognition that the real 
task of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies was to create a 
more human world with man as the 
centre of the universe. 

Referring to the work of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference, he stated 
that two points had been stressed: 
higher productivity should be achieved 
without imposing undue strains on 
workers or resulting in unemploy- 
ment; higher productivity would con- 
tribute to social progress and higher 
living levels only if gains from such 
productivity were fairly shared with 
the workers. 

Dr. Luther H. Evans, Director- 
General of UNESCO, Commenting on 
educational questions in their relation 
to the social situation, said they could 
not be improved except by progress 
gained at all levels of education for 
both sexes 

At a meeting of the Committee on 
Non-Governmental Organizations, Dr. 
Gerhardt Riegner, representative of 
the World Jewish Congress, presented 
a statement on behalf of non-govern- 
mental organizations in consultative 
status. The organizations in this tenth 
anniversary year of the signing of the 
Charter solemnly reaffirmed their faith 
in the aims, purposes and principles 
of the Charter and the sustained effort 
of the United Nations to implement 
them, he said. The non-governmental 
organizations, he added, pledged them- 





selves to give continued support to 
the work of the United Nations and 
make renewed efforts in cooperation 
with Member governments to ensure 
that the United Nations will be an 
organization not only for the peoples, 
but also of the peoples of the world. 

Ihe Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee on July 6 began considering the 
seventh report of the Technical As- 
sistance Board. Mohammad Mir 
Khan, of Pakistan, newly elected 
Chairman of the Committee, de- 
scribed the United Nations Program 
of Technical Assistance as a great 
human experiment in international co- 
operation. The great merit of the pro- 
gram, he said, was that a country 
which because of its own political 
situation might not like to accept 
assistance from another country bi- 
laterally could unhesitatingly come to 
the United Nations without feeling 
beholden to any individual country. 
For this reason alone it was impera- 
tive for the Committee to ensure that 
maximum benefit flowed from the 
program. This could be only achieved 
by the proper determination of priori- 
ties and by the strict husbanding of 
resources. 

David Owen, Executive Chairman 
of the Technical Assistance Board, 
described the paradox which had de- 
veloped in the 1954 program (see 
page 53). He declared that 1955 
showed a much improved situation, 
and the target for 1956 called for an 
overall increase of twenty per cent 
over 1955. After describing improve- 
programming, admiunistra- 
results, he concluded by 


ments in 
tion and 
stressing the need for greater continui- 
ty in the program. The Technical As- 
sistance Administration required more 
security and merited more generosity. 


Economic Situation 


The discussion on the world eco- 
nomic situation opened on July 12 
with an oral report by the Secretary- 
General. This discussion differed from 
that in previous years, for, as the Secre- 
tary-General observed at a news con- 
ference on July 8, it marked “the first 
attempt to have a real debate and not 
just a series of statements. It is also a 
new attempt in the sense that the 
Secretariat is brought straight into the 
discussion. It is not a question of reply- 
ing to questions; it is a question of 
rolling the ball, so to say, kicking the 
ball with the others.” He considered 
this “a very promising approach be- 
cause it certainly will intensify the 
exchange of views between the Secre- 
tariat and Member nations, first of all 
in this field where very often there are 
questions not only of fact but also 
of expert analysis, and in other fields 








where the Secretariat may be helpful 
and where its position as a technical 
expert in the field may give it a prop- 
er role in the debate without in any 
way changing any kind of political 
balance.” 

Also to take part in this economic 
debate, one of the main features of 
the Council's session, were the Execu- 
tive Secretaries of the Regional Com- 
missions. 


Appointment 


a resolution on November 4, 
1954, the General Assembly sug- 
gested to the Governments of India, 
Pakistan and the Union of South Afri- 
ca that they should seek a solution of 
the question of the treatment of peo- 
ple of Indian origin in the Union of 
South Africa by direct negotiations 
and that they should designate a gov- 
ernment, agency or person to facili- 
tate contacts between them and assist 
them in settling their dispute. The 
Assembly further decided that if with- 
in the next six months the parties had 
not reached an agreement on those 
suggestions, the Secretary-General 
should designate a person to facilitate 
contacts and assist in settling the 
dispute. 

Since it appears that the parties 
have not reached agreement on the 
suggestions made by the Assembly, 
the Secretary-General has now desig- 
nated Luis de Faro, Jr., to discharge 
the functions called for by the Assem- 
bly resolution. Sehor de Faro, who was 
born in Rio de Janeiro on April 28, 
1890, entered the diplomatic serv- 
ice in 1913. He has been Ambassador 
to Venezuela, Peru and to Bonn, 
Germany. He is Professor of Interna- 
tional Law at the University of Rio de 
Janeiro and a member of the Brazilian 
Society of International Law. 


Western Samoa 


N™ TEEN-FIFTY-FOUR was a year of 
significant political development 
in Western Samoa, South Seas Trust 
Territory administered by New Zea- 
land. A constitutional convention, at 
which the Samoan people had the op- 
portunity to discuss and make propo- 
sals as to their future, promises to take 
the islanders far along the road to 
autonomy. Sir Leslie Munro, of New 
Zealand, told the Trusteeship Council 
on July 8 that the convention offered 
a unique opportunity to Samoans 
through their chosen representatives 
to express their views freely and fully 
on the complex issues which arise for 
a Trust Territory when the goal of 
self-government is in sight. 

Sir Leslie said his Government had 
agreed to the convention's proposal 
that there should be a new single legis- 
lature and had suggested that this 
should be convened toward the end of 





1957. New Zealand further believed 
that, after the new legislature is set up, 
“a period of experience” will be re- 
quired before the introduction of full 
cabinet government. The New Zealand 
delegate emphasized that many diffi- 
culties remain to be overcome, of 
which those in the social and economic 
fields might require a rapid and basic 
readjustment of Samoan life, but, 
“given goodwill and cooperation, we 
may look forward with confidence to 
a fruitful and enduring partnership in 
our determination to accomplish the 
mandate entrusted to us.” 

The report on Western Samoa, giv- 
ing details of this political develop- 
ment, was the last of a series of annual 
reports on Trust Territories to be ex- 
amined by the Trusteeship Council 
which began its sixteenth session on 
June 8. Earlier the Council reviewed 
the reports on Somaliland under Ital- 
ian administration, Australian-admin- 
istered New Guinea and Nauru, and 
the Pacific Islands under United States 
administration. (See pages 46 and 64 
for the Council's appraisal of the last 
two territories.) 


West African Missions 


if Prime Minister of the Gold 

Coast, Kwame Nkrumah, has is- 
sued a cordial welcome to the United 
Nations Mission which will shortly 
visit British-administered Togoland and 
logoland under French administration 
in West Africa. Mr. Nkrumah told 
Mason Sears, the Trusteeship Council's 
President: “As you have said yourself, 
the Trusteeship Council faces a year 
of high purpose and great interest. We 
in the Gold Coast are looking forward 
to the forthcoming Visiting Mission 
to Togoland under British and French 
Trusteeship. I should like you to ac- 
cept the sincerest good wishes in your 
task, not only from myself but from 
my Government and the people of the 
Gold Coast and Togoland under Uni- 
ted Kingdom Trusteeship.” The Trus- 
teeship Council, on July 9, completed 
arrangements and finalized the itiner- 
ary of both this and a second mission 
which will tour West African Trust 
areas later this year. The first mission 
leaves New York on August 7 for the 
two Togolands. From August 10 to 
September 2, it will visit British-ad- 
ministered Togoland and from Sep- 
tember 3 to 20, French administered 
Togoland. The mission will return by 
way of London and Paris and arrive 
in New York about October 1. This 
mission is charged with carrying out 
a special study of the Togoland unifi- 
cation problem and the future of Brit- 
ish Togoland. It will report on this 
not later than November |. The Coun- 
cil has agreed to hold a special session 
to consider the mission's special report 
in order that it may submit its own 


findings to the General Assembly in 
time for the latter's consideration of 
the question during the coming tenth 
session. The second mission will leave 
New York on October 15 for the two 
Cameroons, administered by France 
and the United Kingdom respectively 
From October 18 to November 18, 
it will visit the French-administered 
Cameroons and, from November 18 
to December 5, the British-administer- 
ed Cameroons, The mission will return 
by way of Lagos, London and Paris, 
arriving in New York in mid-Decem 
ber. Max H. Dorsinville, of Haiti, will 
be Chairman of this mission, while the 
mission to the Togolands will be head 
ed by S. K. Banerji, of India. 


South West Africa 


He Union of South Africa has in- 

formed the United Nations that its 
offer to negotiate an agreement con 
cerning South-West Africa with France 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States—the three remaining principal 
Allied powers of the First World War 

has now lapsed and that in the cir- 
cumstances it cannot see that further 
negotiations on the territory can lead 
to “any positive results.” The South 
African decision was revealed in an 
exchange of letters with the special 
seven-member Committee on South- 
West Africa, set up by the General 
Assembly in 1953 to try to solve the 
problem. Despite repeated appeals by 
the Assembly, South Africa has so far 
declined to bring the territory under 
the International Trusteeship System 

In its letter, the Union Government 
stated in part: “The Union Govern- 
ment have consistently maintained that 
the mandate in respect of South-West 
Africa has lapsed and that they have 
no other international commitments 
as a result of the demise of the League 
of Nations. Nevertheless, in order to 
find a solution which would remove 
the question from the United Nations, 
they offered to enter into an arrange- 
ment with the three remaining princi- 
pal Allied and Associated powers. This 
offer was repeatedly rejected by the 
United Nations on the grounds that it 
did not provide means whereby the 
advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice could be implemented. 
In the circumstances, that offer has 
now lapsed. As there has been no ma- 
terial change in the position . . . the 
Union Government have come to the 
same conclusion as they did last year, 
namely, that they cannot see that fur- 
ther negotiations would lead to any 
positive results.” 

The Committee on South-West Af- 
rica, for its part, has replied that it 
remains ready to negotiate with South 
Africa if the Union Government de- 





cides to revise its present position. At 
the same time, the Committee stated 
that it “sincerely regrets and cannot 
accept this attitude” of the Union 
Government. It may be recalled that 
last year the Assembly again invited 
South Africa to cooperate with the 
committee on South-West Africa and 
to submit a repot on its administration 
of the mandated territory. After that 
decision, the Chairman of the Com 
mittee, Thanat Khoman, of Thailand 
renewed the Committee's invitation to 
South Africa to continue negotiations 
with it for a solution of the South 
West Africa question and to designate 
a representative to confer with the 
Committee 


Palestine Refugees 


joo is to receive eight water tank 
ers from the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refu 
gees to help meet an acute water short 
age there this summer. Two of the 
water tankers already have been 
turned over to the Jordan Ministry of 
Interior; the remaining six will be 
presented shortly 


Malayan Development 


A™ porT on the economic develop- 
ment of Malaya, containing rec 
ommendations by a special mission 
sent to the area, has been transmitted 
to the Government of the Federation 
of Malaya, the Crown Colony of Sing- 
apore and the United Kingdom by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 

The report sets forth the mission's 
recommendations for government ac 
tion and public investment priorities 
over a five-year period, 1955-59. The 
proposed program for the Federation 
calls for expenditures of M$775 mil 
hon (US $258 million) and for Sing- 
apore M$610 million (US $203 mil 
lion). The recommended programs do 
not depart significantly in amount or 
character from recent patterns of pub 
lic investment 


The mission, however, stresses the 
importance of maintaining the scale of 
public expenditures on economic and 
social development in both territories 
in view of the unusually rapid rates 
of population growth, now among the 
highest in the world 

In the Federation, particular em 
phasis is placed on the need for re- 
planting of rubber areas with high- 
yielding varieties which can compete 
successfully with synthetic rubber and 
thus keep the rubber industry in its 
present place of paramount importance 
in the economy. This is considered by 
the mission to be of highest priority 
in the Federation's development, and 
accordingly the largest single item of 
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proposed expenditure is for assistance 
to rubber estates and small-scale grow- 
ers in replanting programs 

India and Pakistan have concluded 
an agreement providing for continu 
ance of preparations for a com 
prehensive plan for the use of the In 
dus Basin waters. The two Govern 
ments employed the good offices of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development in reaching the 
agreement. The new agreement makes 
provision for ad hoc transitional ar- 
after taking into ac 


ability to 


rangements and 
Pakistan's 
water in replacement from the western 


count transfer 
agreed ad hoc 
canal with- 
drawals by India from three eastern 


rivers, establishes 


amounts for additional 
rivers during the period covered by 
the agreement 

The announcement said that “con- 
clusion of this agreement enables the 
Indian and 
continue to work, with the participa 
tion of the International Bank, on the 
preparation of the comprehensive plan, 
in an atmosphere of cooperation and 


Pakistani delegations to 


goodwill 

The International Bank for Recon 
struction and Development set a new 
year’s high for lending by making 
loans totaling $409.6 million in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. The 
previous high was $324 million lent in 
the 1954 fiscal year. Altogether the 
Bank has now made | 24 loans totaling 
some $2,325 million in_ thirty-seven 
countries 


Health 


1D" John W Knutson, Assistant 
Surgeon-General and Chief Den 
tal Officer of the United States Public 
Health Service, has beeun a six-months 
assienment with the World Health Or 
ganization in Geneva to assist in the 
initial planning and development of 
the wuo dental program. The program 
will be 
made by a group of consultants called 
together in Geneva in October 1954 
M.G 


Knutson was Chairman 


hased on recommendations 


hy wuo's Director-General, Dr 
Candau. Dr 
of this group which included experts 
different 


{sia and Europe 


from seven countries in 


America 


Thunder Maps 


Wore maps showing areas of 
thunderstorm activity will prob- 
ably be completed this year by the 


World Organization 
The maps will be based on thunder 


Meteorologic al 


and lightning observations on land 
and at sea. Ships 
been recorded on several million punch 
cards provided by the British and Ger- 
From 


observations have 


man meteorological services 


these records, the mean number of 
thunderstorm days for a given area can 
be calculated. The ships’ data will be 
combined with land observations. The 
map project was suggested by a com- 
mittee of the International Telecom- 
munication Union 

The wMo also reports progress in 
preparing an international cloud atlas 
and stresses the need for an authorita- 
tive atlas on the world’s climate. “The 
WMO receives many requests for infor- 
mation about the climate of the world, 
but is at present not always able to 
the report explains 
useful to 


supply the answer, 
Such an atlas would be 
geographers, hydrologists, soil scien- 
tists, agronomists and foresters, as well 
as meteorologists, it adds 

In another section, the report stresses 
the value of weather forecasting in 
warning farmers of possible plant dis- 
eases. By predicting the arrival of 
weather favorable to the growth of 
certain diseases, the meteorologist may 
enable the farmer to take preventive 
action in good time 

Other question which received fur- 
ther study from the wMo during the 
year included artificial rainmaking, the 
aircraft 


utilization of wind 


icing, arid zone research, and the pro- 


energy 


vision of meteorological services for 
high-level commercial air 
Plans for a study of the 
meteorological effects of atomic explo- 


services. 
possible 


sions were also announced. 

Instructions and various other ar- 
rangements were published in connec- 
tion with the introduction on January 
1, 1955, of a new code for transmit- 
ting weather messages 

A code for reporting on sea ice by 
aircraft was recommended for provi- 
sional use, and a scheme for collecting 
weather reports from whaling ships, 
which has been operating for two sea- 
sons, has been found “fairly good.” 

Another WMO working group made 
plans for early publication of the ob- 
servations made during the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, which will 
extend from July 1957 to December 
1958 


Refugee Fund 


S| avect to the approval of the Can- 
b adian Parliament, the Canadian 


Government has agreed to make a 
vrant of $125,000 for the first year of 
the four-year program administered by 
the United Nations High Commission- 
Refugees. This latest 
hrines the total of the Canadian Gov- 


er for grant 
ernment’s contributions to the United 
Nations Refugee Fund during the last 
three years to $275,000 Earlier, the 
Republic of Korea, making the first 
contribution by an Asian country, de- 
posited a check for $2,000 





A“ experiment in education, begun 
four years ago in the Iraqi desert, 
160 miles trom Baghdad, with the aid 
of UNESCO, is the basis for a series of 
fundamental education centres to be 
set up throughout Iraq. By autumn, 
the Iraqi Government will have start- 
ed at least five such centres to train 
leaders in combating illiteracy and im- 
proving living conditions in rural vil- 
lages 

These new fundamental educational 
centres will be manned by specialists 
trained in the Dujaila region by 
UNESCO's mission, and also at the Arab 
States Fundamental Education Centre 
operated by UNESCO at Sirs-el-Layyan 
in Egypt 

UNESCO's international mission in the 
Dujaila region has worked with 1,200 
families settled by the Iraqi Govern- 
ment on newly-irrigated land reclaim- 
ed from the desert near the banks of 
the Tigris 


Technical Assistance 


Calamur Mahadevan, a_ geologist 
from India surveying mineral resources 
in the Amazon Valley of Brazil, is 
joining a Food and Agriculture Organ 
ization team assigned to work with the 
Brazilian government on economic de- 
velopment of the region Thomas 
F. Power, Jr., has been appointed 
representative in Iran of the Technical 
Board He 


United Nations in Libya for five years, 


Assistance served the 
most recently as resident representa 
tive of the Board and personal repre 
sentative of the 

Anthony Edward Balinski, new 


Secretary-General 


rAB Representative in Ecuador, was 
Acting Resident Represent 
ative of TAB in Indonesia, to which 


formerly 


country he went in 1948 as Assistant 
Secretary of the United Nations Mis 
, sion for Indonesia. Between 1930 and 
1935, Mr. Balinski served with the 
Polish Foreign Office and joined the 
United Nations Secretariat in Decem 
ber 1947 

Guthrie S. Birkhead, Assistant Pro 
Political Science 
is at the Institute of Public 
Ankara. The Insti 
Turkish pub 


fessor of Svracuse 
University 
Administration in 


tute trains personnel for 


lic administration. The United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration is 
recruiting half of the teaching staff 

A Belgian engineer, Marcel Merlin, 
is surveying river transport in Bolivia 
In planning the economic development 
of the country, the Bolivian Govern 
ment wishes to determine the most 
useful river routes and the best loca 
tions for the construction of ports in 
the Amazon and La Plata Basins 

Demand by 


graduates of 


Indian industry for 
a production technology 
course, established near Calcutta with 
the aid of UNESCO, is outstripping the 
Thirty 
two students who completed the course 
last Anoril had a choice of jobs from a 
total of about 120 offers 


supply by almost four to one 


Philippines Exhibit 


The Under-Secretary of Foreign Af 
fairs, Raul Manglapus, at the United 
Nations exhibit of Photos and Posters 
in the lobby of the Department of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources 
The exhibit, held under the auspices 
of the Philippines United Nations As 
sociation, was prepared under the di 
rection of the United Nations Infor 
mation Centre as part of the obsers 
ances durine the week of the com 
memorative meetings in San Francisco 
Mr. Manglapus took the opportunity 
to praise members of the United Na 
tions Technical Assistance Mission for 
their work in the Philippines 


Korea 


\ Tork on a modern flat-glass plant 
capable of producing 6,000 tons 


(12 million square feet) of window 
glass a year has been started at Inchon 
by the United Nations Korean Recon 
struction Agency in Cooperation with 
the Government of the Republic of 
Korea, A team of engineers from the 
United States has arrived to carry out 
the first construction work. Other spe- 
cialists will go to Korea to superintend 
the installation of the various types of 
machinery and to assist in training 
Korean personnel for the operation 
and management of the plant 

It is expected to make its first test 


runs and begin minimum operation in 
about eighteen months. The plant will 
receive its principal raw material 
from islands off the coast of 
Korea near Inchon, a string of which 
contains practically inexhaustible de- 
posits, much of it suitable tor glass- 
making 

The other ingredients, 
feldspar and limestone, have also been 
found in quantity near Seoul and on 
the west coast of Korea 


sand 


necessary 


Essay Contest 


First prizes went to seven entrants 
and second prizes to four in the sev 
enth annual international essay com 
petition organized under the auspices 
of the United Nations Department of 
Public Information for members of 
non-governmental organizations 

Winners of first prizes and their 
organizations are: Johannes Helln 
steiner, Linz—the Austrian Associa 
tion for the United Nations; Marinos 
N. Raftopoulos, Athens European 
Movement Association; Kjartan Rag 
nars, Reykjavik——United Nations As- 
sociation of Iceland; Matine Daftary, 
Ieheran—the Iranian Association for 
the United Nations; B. M. O'Connor, 
Brooklyn, New Zealand——-United Na 
Association of New Zealand; 
Young Wo 


tions 
Olive Isaacson, Karachi 
men's Christian Association, and Gas 
ton Beltrén Valdez, Lima, Peru 
Young Men's Christian Association 

Winners of second prizes are: Khin 
Mav Yi, Rangoon—Young Women's 
Christian Association, Women's Pen 
Club League; Indira Joseph, Colombo 

United Nations Association of Cey 
lon: Arturo Lecaro Bustamante, Quito 

Ecuadorean Institute of Internation 
al Law; and Lucien Francois Roustan, 
Cairo ABC 

The winners, from eleven countries, 
are members of international or na 
tional organizations which actively co 
operate with the Department of Public 
Information or with a United Nations 
Information Centre 

First prize winners will make a four 
week stay at Headquarters with all 
facilities for studying the work of the 
Secretariat and of anv United Nations 
organs meeting at the time. Second 
prize winners will receive a two-week 
stav at a regional centre of United 
Nations activity. The first prizes will 
he utilized from September 15, 1955, 
and the second prizes at a date at their 
September 15 
1955 


convenience between 
and December 31 

Each contestant submitted an essay 
of approximately 2,000 words on the 
assignment: “Review and evaluate 
what non governmental organizations 
have done in your country or area to 
improve public understanding of the 


United Nations in the past ten years.” 
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Meetings in San Francisco 


Ten Years later the Member Nations commemora 










































\' two minutes after three o'clock on the afternoon 
. of June 20,.Eelco N. van Kleffens, of the Nether 
lands, called to order a meeting of United Nations dele 
rates in the Opera House in San Francisco where ten 
years before the United Nations Charter was signed and 
the Organization born 
Ihe gold and rose auditorium of the Opera House 
vas crowded. With Dr. van Kleffens on the platform 
sat many heads of delegations, in rows of chairs placed 
in front of the arc of flags of Member states. Before him 
vere hundreds of people in the orchestra pit and in 
two tiers of balconies and a row of boxes rising above 
and on the sides. The delegates, their friends and 
visitors numbered 3,200. Thousands more stood outside 
on the sun splashed sidewalks 

Dr. van Kleffens asked for a minute of silence for 
prayer of meditation. The audience stood Then they 
rustied to their seats and rose again when Dr. van Klet 
fens introduced the main speaker of the day, Dwight D 
Eisenhower, President of the United States 

Mr. Eisenhower, joining the delegates in the com 
memoration of “an historic date,” brought the message 
that the Congress of the United States had unani 
mously adopted a resolution requesting him to express, 
on behalf of the people of the United States, their deep 
desire for peace and their hope “that all nations would 
join with us in a renewed effort for peace 

Ihe President saw “another season of high hope 
dawning for mankind after ten difficult years, He ap 
pealed to the delegates to rededicate themselves to the 
ideals of the United Nations Charter. He conceded that 
the United Nations had met with failures in its first ten 
years but insisted that the failures would have been 
there even if the Organization had not existed 

“Only the wilfully blind,” he said, could fail to se« 
that the United Nations had achieved victories for 
peace, Without it, he said, the victories not only could 


atic signing of the Charter. 





Governor Knight, of California, President Eisenhower 
and Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United States permanent 
representative 


The United Nations Charter was on public display for 
the first time since it was signed 


not have been achieved but might have resulted in 
human disasters.” 

Mr. Eisenhower noted that the Charter is strong in 
the conviction that no nation has a right to employ 


force aggressively against any other. “Those who wrote 


it clearly realized that global war has come to pose for 
civilization a threat of shattering destruction and a 
sodden existence by the survivors in a dark and broken 
world 

Likewise they recognized that the first responsi- 
bility of every nation is to provide for its own defence; 
ind, in pursuance of this responsibility, it has the clear 
right to associate itself with like-minded peoples for 
the promotion of their common security 

“But they who wrote the Charter emphasized that in 
the formation of such associations, within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, it is incumbent upon the 
contracting parties to inform the world by solemn assur 
ance, always supported by deeds, that the sole purpose 
is defence, devoid of aggressive aims.” 

Speaking for the United States, Mr. Eisenhower said, 
‘We as a nation believe these truths that are expressed 
in the Charter. We strive to live by them,” and he added 
that the United States would work with all others “and 
the United 


Nations—so that peaceful and reasonable negotiations 


especially through this great Organization 


may replace the clash of the battlefield.” 

Mr. Eisenhower spoke of the meeting that was to be 
held in July of the heads of four Member states 
France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Whether they would “reach the initial 
decisions that will start dismantling the terrible appa- 
ratus of fear and mistrust and weapons erected since 
the end of World War II, I do not know,” Mr. Eisen- 
hower said 

“The basis for success is simply put. It is that every 
individual at that meeting be loyal to the spirit of the 
United Nations and dedicated to the principles of its 
Charter 

“As some success in disarmament is achieved,” he 
continued, “we hope that each of the so-called great 
powers will contribute to the United Nations, for pro- 
moting the technical and economic progress of the less 
productive areas, a portion of the resultant savings in 
military expenditures 

“The object of our second decade is still peace,” Mr 
Eisenhower later observed, “but a peace of such a new 
kind that all the world will think anew and act anew. It 
cannot be a mere stilling of the guns—it must be a 
glorious way of life. In that life the atom, dedicated 
once as man’s slayer, will become his most productive 
servant. It will be a peace to inspire confidence and 
faith so that all people will be released from the dread 
fear of war. In this new kind of peace,” Mr. Eisenhower 
said, “the artist, teacher and philosopher, workman, 
farmer, producer and scientist will truly work together 
for the common welfare 

Both Dr. van Kleffens and Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold made speeches on the opening day. Mr 
Hammarskjold pointed out that the commemorative 


meetings were called so that the delegates could weigh 











and analyze in concert the first ten years of the United 
Nations 

“We are not here to debate and vote upon resolu- 
tions,” he said. “In the formal sense there is no agenda 
for these meetings. But in a deeper sense the prospects 
for peace and better understanding are our agenda 
Representatives of Member nations . . . can help to 
present a world picture with a wider perspective and a 
longer view than is usually possible when dealing with 
specific issues at regular meetings of the General As- 
sembly.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold said that the delegates had left 
behind for a few days the pressures for decisions of the 
moment and the day. “We have come here to look 
ahead, beyond tomorrow and the day after tomorrow,” 
he said, “to explore together how in the years ahead we 
may be able to do better than in the years gone by, in 
the search for a more secure peace and a better life for 
the peoples.” 

The United Nations should stand for diversity as 
much as for unity of common purpose, Mr. Hammarsk- 
jold said, but “too often in recent years diversity has 
been a source of division and of rivalries straining the 
bonds that should unite the nations in their common 
destiny.” 

Recent developments, he said, may point toward a 
better balance. “Events like the conference of the Asian 
and African nations at Bandung, or the agreement on 
Austria and the spirit of cooperation that promises to 
make the Geneva conference this summer on the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy an occasion of historic 
significance—all give us reason for renewed hope 

“May these anniversary meetings, as well as the 
direct contacts between Member governments for which 
this may provide an occasion, help to give deep import 
to the trend toward a calmer atmosphere and better 
understanding in world affairs which may be emerging,” 
Mr. Hammarskjold said 

While the problems of the past ten years are familiar 
to many, “during all this time a quiet process of con 
struction has been going on to which I feel it is ap 
propriate for me as Secretary-General to call attention 
on this occasion,” he added 

The United Nations family of agencies, “with its 
thousands of international civil servants and experts 
enlisted from all over the world, is the main. vehicle 
through which new traditions of working together for 
common purposes are beginning to be established 
among the nations, side by side with the older traditions 
of purely national service.”’ On the basis of the Charter 
Mr. Hammarskjold said, international cooperation has 
been given an institutional framework and continuity of 
programs far more extensive than ever before in the 
history of nations. Participants in the program include 
not only the United Nations and its principal organs 
and commissions but also the specialized agencies and 
other intergovernmental and nongovernmental institu 
tions related to it 

These institutions can grow in capacity for achieve 
ment as fulfilment of their task entitles them to increas 
ing trust, Mr. Hammarskjold said: “we who work for 





President Eisenhower speaking 





Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold with D1 
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van Kleffens, President of the meetings 


I el “ 








the United Nations or the agencies of the United Na 
tions family, know that a position of responsibility r 
mains justified only if we know how, daily, to earn th 
right to that responsibility by our actions.’ 

Dr. van Kleffens stated that “there must be something 
in the air” in San Francisco that promotes agreement 
“for looking back along the road traversed in the te: 
years whos passage has brought us here together, and 
being acquainted with so many dissensions that hav 
rent the world since we first met in this building, a sober 
appraisal makes the agreement obtained on the text of 
the Charter look like a near miracle 

Ihe keynote of the meetings, Dr. van Kleffens said 

is commemoration |with| no specific issues on th 
agenda” or formal resolutions to be voted upon 

But, he observed, there would remain many useful 
things to talk about. “There are the economi the 
ocial, the legal questions, and, likewise very important 
those relating to non-self-governing territories. There 
ire questions of procedure. There is room for sugg 
tions with regard to the correct or improved application 
of the Charter. Even more weighty, there is the general 
overall responsibility for the maintenance of interna 
tional peace and security to speak about 

The nations of the world are looking to us, as we 
are meeting here, for an important contribution toward 
that improvement of the international atmosphere which 
they all want, without a single exception. We cannot bi 


faithful to the trust placed in us if we do not earnest! 


strive to make that contribution. There is no doubt that 
there are various ways to bring about much-desired 
improvement.’ 

While the United Nations has the responsibility for 
promoting good and peaceful international relations 
Dr. van Kleffens pointed out that “it was never meant 
to have a monopoly Exchanges of views between 
statesmen or discussions in smaller conferences should 
be employed if better international relations would be 
served, “and the United Nations, duly informed of the 
results, will rejoice at a favorable outcome 

At the same time,” Dr. van Kleffens concluded, “it 
is certain that meetings such as these, bringing together 
leading statesmen from Member states engaged in a re 
assessment of the situation and a frank discussion of 
ways to improvement, afford a splendid opportunity for 
shaping things to come in accordance with those prin 
ciples and purposes that were agreed upon here ten 
years ago and are as valid today as they were then and 
always will be 

Both Dr. van Kleffens and Mr. Hammarskjold were 
warm in their praise of the hospitable welcome provided 
by the citizens and officials of San Francisco and Calli 
fornia. Goodwin J. Knight, the Governor of California 
and Mayor Elmer | 
speeches of welcome to the delegates Mr. Robinson 


Robinson of San Francisco made 


proposed that they “come back here in 1965 and every 
ten years thereafter to commemorate the formulation 


of the Charter 





The Delegates Speak 


the days that followed representatives of each of 
| the Member states walked up the short flight of steps 
to take the rostrum and speak about the United Nations 
They had appreciative audiences, ushered to their seat 
by lady members of the American Red Cross in whit 
nurse uniforms or in the grey blouse and skirt with the 
red insignia 
There was a festive air to the City of San Francisco 
Flags lined the streets. Shop windows, in almost as 
many forms as there were windows, proclaimed a wel 
come to the United Nations. The warmth of their recep 
tion and the hospitality of the people of the City, offi 
cials and private citizens alike, were hailed by the repre 
sentatives in their talks on the ten years of the Or 
ganization 
Each reaffirmed his country’s adherence to the Char 
ter which had been adopted and signed as the expres 
sion of the will of fifty nations to avoid war and actively 
to promote a prosperous peace. The delegates rededi 
cated themselves to the “spirit of San Francisco”—a 
spirit, if not of unity at least of community of purpose 


and a spurit enlightened enough so that those who felt 
it could agree on the high ideals expressed in the 
Charter 

No one said that the signing of the Charter had as 
sured peace on earth or that the ten years which had 
passed since its adoption had been free of difficulties 
On the contrary, almost everyone mentioned the ten- 
sions and discord which had marked many of those 
years 

What seemed to be hopeful, however, was the fact 
that nations at odds outside the United Nations con 
tinued discussions within the United Nations; and that 
events on the highest level of international relationships, 
including as participants representatives of those nations 
at odds, seemed to be, at the time of the commemora- 
tive meetings, more promising of peace than they had 
been for years 

Specific shortcomings of the United Nations men- 
tioned by speakers included 

failure to achieve disarmament, though the prob- 
lem of curbing man’s potentiality for destruction 





could not be evaded by the United Nations; 

lack of universality of Membership, described as 
indispensable to the ultimate success of the Organiza 
ion, 

abuse of the power of the veto in the Security 
Council, interfering with the orderly maintenance ol 
peace and security 

a technical assistance program which while wel 
come and helpful to many countries was still inade 
quate and must be tepped up if the inequality be 


1 


tween the wealthy and the poor—a rich source ofl 
dissatisfaction and friction—was to be reduced and 
eliminated 

failure to unite Korea 


in inadequate Charter which must be revised 


Under the sober assessment of achievements repre 
listed the points 

the Uniting for Peace resolution passed by the As 
sembly in 1950 enables the Assembly to act with 
promptne e Security Council ts unable to dis 
charge its responsibilities 

the United Nations is not the only international 
instrument for world peace regional organizations 
established under the United Nations have been the 


for security the last ten friction 


best instrument 
filled years have known 

the technical assistance program has worked for 
better social and economic conditions and the 
gram and the participation in it of the specialized 
agencies are one of the most important contributions 
to the construction of a peaceful world 

in the United Nations have been created the think 
ing and action needed to har 
nes atomic energy as mans 
servant rather than his de 
stroyer, 

the United Nations halted 
aggression in Korea and parti 
cipated in a humanitarian pro 
gram to rehabilitate that coun 
try 
Nations has 


establishing new 


the United 
helped in 
States Israel, Libya, Indo 
nesia and is, through the 
rrusteeship System, seeking to 
advance by self-determination 
the independence of now de 
pendent peopl 5 

active hostilities have been 
localized in scope in many 
parts of the world and limited 
in duration, possibly instead 
of developing full momentum 
and spreading into ever widen 
ing circles of active conflict 

millions of human lives have 
been saved through the efforts 
of UNICEF, WHO and other spe- 


cialized agencies, 


Mr. Macmillan 


the Security Council remains the most readily ac 
cessible forum to which a small nation attacked or 
threatened from without may bring its case; 

the United Nations has provided a forum through 
the Disarmament Commission and a subcommittee of 
that Commission to discuss ways and means of 
achieving an effective formula for disarmament 

application of the Charter as an international 
agreement in its present form would serve the pur 
pose at which it aimed and no useful purpose would 


be served by revising the Charter 


entatives mentioned that, during the com 
meetings 
ance, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom 
d States 


chiets of state of those countries to be 


representatives of the Govern 
were completing the details of 


iin July. No one saw in that meeting a 

the United Nations, as some had pro 

n the conference in Geneva last summer 

nes earlier in Berlin. Speakers mentioned 

the forthcoming meeting in terms of direct negotiations 

ng the powers whose strength meant the success o1 

failure of the Organization, and they hoped that the 

talks would be held in the spirit of San Francisco and 

n the knowledge that the Charter should be their guide 
» agreement and action 

Partly because the Geneva talks were to be held so 

oon after the San Francisco meetings and because the 

outcome meant so much to the United Nations, partly 


hecause for the first time in several years the Foreign 


Ministers, or theu equivalents of the three big western 


powers and of the Soviet Union spoke from a United 
Nations rostrum; and partly be 
cause those four men said tn one 
way or another much of what 
had been « xpre sed by others 
their speeches drew the largest 
amount of attention 

he first to speak, on June 21, 
was Harold Macmillan, Foreign 
Secretary of the United Kingdom 
Describing what the United Na 
tions founders had done in cre 
ating the Organization, Mr. Mac 
millan said that “the statesmen at 
San Francisco ten years ago saw 
that it would be unrealistic to try 
to fashion the United Nations as 
a kind of world government. The 
world was not ready for that 
Nor could it be a sort of projec 
tion of the grand alliance of war 
They saw clearly that if a world 
government was not to be set up 
the United Nations would have to 
rely on persuasion, discussion 
and conciliation in order to settle 
disputes For no sovereign state 
can be compelled by force. It was 
at the same time recognized that 
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The following representatives spoke 
at the meetings: 


BELGIUM 
Paul-Henri Spaak, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Harold Macmillan, Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs 


BRAZIL 
Cyro de Freitas-Valle, Permanent Representative 
SYRIA 
Khalid El-Azem, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
DENMARK 
H. C. Hansen, Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs 
CHILE 
Rear-Admiral Kaare Olsen, Minister for Foreign 
A flairs 
LIBERIA 


Momolu Dukuly, Acting Secretary of State 
COLOMBIA 

Eduardo Zuleta-Angel, Ambassador to the 

States 
NEW ZEALAND 

Sir Leslie Munro, Permanent Representative 
GREECE 

George V. Mélas, Ambassador to the United States 
PAKISTAN 

Mohammad Mir Kahn, Permanent Representative 


United 


PANAMA 

Octavio Fabrega, Minister for External Relations 
ISRAEL 

Abba Eban, Permanent Representative 
HAITI 


Mauclair Zéphirin, Secretary of State for External 
Relations 
ICELAND 
Thor Thors, Minister to the United States 
PHILIPPINES 
General Carlos P 
gation 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
V. M. Molotov, Minister for Foreign A flairs 


Romulo, Chairman of the Dele 


IRAN ’ 
Abdollah Entezam, Minister for Foreign Afiairs + 
CUBA 3 
Emilio Nufez-Portuondo, Permanent Representative 
YEMEN 


Prince Seiful Islam Alhassan, Chairman of the Dele 
wation 
YUGOSLAVIA 
Koca Popovic, Secretary of State for Foreign 
GUATEMALA 
Domingo Goicolea-Villacorta, 
loreien Affairs 
SWEDEN Ps 
Osten Unden, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
AUSTRALIA ‘ 
Sir Percy Spender, Ambassador to the United States 
RAQ 
Moussa 
States 
VENEZUELA 
Aurelian Otafez, 
BURMA 
UU Pe Kin, Ambassador to Thailand 
COSTA RICA - 
Mario Esquivel, Minister for External Relations ; 
LUXEMBOURG 
Joseph Bech, President of the Government and Min 
ister for Foreign Affairs 
PARAGUAY 
Pacifico Montero de Vargas, Permanent Represen 
fative 


4 flairs 


fcting Minister for 


Al-Shabandar, Ambassador to the United 


Minister for External Relations ’ 


the United Nations should not and could not, without 
disaster, try to intervene in the domestic affairs ot 
Member states.” 

Asserting that the United Nations could justly claim 
to be a world organization, Mr. Macmillan said that still 
it did not reflect fully the whole world community of 
peace-loving states, a problem which, while possibly not 
solvable in the existing circumstances, must be solved 
in due course “if the United Nations is to fulfil its true 
destiny.” 

Mr. Macmillan pointed out that during the last ten 
years there had been local wars, attempts at subversion 
and “one major attempt at outright aggression.” But, he 
observed, few people “could have predicted at San 
Francisco in 1945 that tensions would rapidly become 
so acute and the world almost split into two. It would 
not be fitting on this occasion today to apportion the 
blame, but the result is that the United Nations has not 
been able itself to provide collective security and will 
not be able to do so until the larger powers cooperate 
to that end.” 

Mr. Macmillan said that the nations of the free world 
had taken steps to ensure “that security which the 
United Nations cannot at present provide. They have 
created a series of regional defence pacts in order to 
fortify their own confidence and to ensure sufficient 
power to deter and, if necessary, defeat any possible 
aggression. These special defence organizations are ex- 
pressly consistent with our Charter. They are designed 
to strengthen and not to weaken or bypass the United 
Nations.” 

Mr. Macmillan said that the United Nations had not 
been a total failure in preventing aggression and he 
pointed to the “crucial days in 1950 when Members of 
the United Nations were called upon to help the Repub- 
lic of Korea to repel an armed attack.” 

He said that, while the overwhelming part of the 
burden of effort and of sorrow had fallen upon the 
United States, this was the first example in history of 
a world organization's collectively summoning force to 
Macmillan com- 
mented, “may prove, as history is unfolded, one of its 
great turning points.” 


resist aggression. “This event,” Mr 


Moreover, the United Nations had been successful in 
stopping a number of local wars, Mr. Macmillan noted, 
wars which “like small fires, can so easily spread and 
There were, he said, 
many achievements of the United Nations in the field 


lead to a general conflagration.” 


of conciliation “in Indonesia, in Greece and elsewhere.” 

He pointed to the value of the United Nations as a 
forum for the exchange of ideas, and he cited as a 
striking example of its value “the efforts to clarify and 
narrow the differences on the principles involved in 
world disarmament.” The Uniting for Peace resolution, 
adopted in 1950, he regarded as an example of the 
flexibility of the Charter of the United Nations. 

Mr. Macmillan said that while the United Nations 
was not and did not claim to be the only international 
instrument for world peace and while methods of “old- 
fashioned diplomacy” might be more suitable for deal- 











ing with certain international problems, “the influence 
of the United Nations is all-pervading.” 

Commenting on fields for development, he firmly 
believed that the economic and social work of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies, “though 
it may be unspectacular, is one of the most important 
contributions to the construction of a peaceful world.” 

A current activity which he described as “spectacular” 
was “the imaginative proposal to create an international 
agency which would open the way to the use of atomic 
energy for the benefit and not for the destruction of 
mankind,” and he found it significant that the plan was 
first announced in the United Nations and that the Gen- 
eral Assembly had unanimously established the 
machinery to carry it out. 

Mr. Macmillan pointed out that the nations which 
had learned how to harness nuclear power to serve pa- 
cific ends would be gathering at Geneva to exchange 
their knowledge and give all others the fruits of their 
research. 

“And this may well prove to be the most important 
international conference which the United Nations has 
organized,” he added. 

Noting that the pageant of history in the past decade 
had been darkened by disillusionment and, sometimes, 
despair, that the tensions between East and West 
seemed unending, Mr. Macmillan stated that recently, 
“there has been a lifting of the cloud.” Referring to the 
coming meeting of the four great powers Mr. Mac- 
millan asked, “Can we recover the mental outlook of 
1945? Can we get back this summer on the road of 
cooperation between the Great Powers? Can we find 
here again in San Francisco the inspiration and the 
will to work together?” 

No one yet knows the answers to these questions, he 
asserted, but, he said, if we apply “the old pioneering 
spirit to the world that lies before us then this is indeed 
an auspicious moment and these our meetings will be 
memorable.” 

Antoine Pinay, Foreign Minister of France, spoke on 
June 22. The United Nations, he said, remains the cen- 
tre where representatives of the peoples meet to ex- 
change their views, to devise together the tasks to be 
carried out in common. While a universal community of 
states had not yet become a reality, and the Security 
Council might have found itself paralyzed by abuse of 
the right of veto, and provisions for giving the Council 
a secular arm had not been systematically applied, still 
the United Nations had succeeded in preventing or in 
warding off disputes. “It has put a stop to conflicts,” he 
said, “which threatened to spread in certain areas of 
the world.” 

Mr. Pinay mentioned the technical assistance pro- 
gram, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the 
International Court of Justice, the work of the special- 
ized agencies as other examples of United Nations 
successes. 

Looking to the future, he said that “the task which 
remains to be accomplished is tremendous.” The role of 
statesmen “is to undertake common tasks in the light of 
the specific and fundamental facts of the life of men, to 
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wit: the need for security, the 
demand for freedom, the aspira- 
tion toward wellbeing.” 

In the middle of the twentieth 
century, Mr. Pinay asserted, the 
real independence of the peo- 
ples is secured by the interde- 
pendence of states within freely 
accepted associations, and he 
cited as examples the organiza 
tions of Atlantic and European 
solidarity. Those regional agree 
ments, he said, “include provi 
sions guarantecing the security 
of countries who are not parties 
to them. These provisions for 
bid all participating states, de 
jure and de facto, to embark 
upon any individual aggressive 
actions. They contain articles 
on the limitation, publicity and 
reciprocal control of arma 
ments 

Those accords, he said, open 
ed the way for agreements to 
be concluded on the inter-re 
gional level with the same 
equality of duties and the same certainty of guarantee 

Mr. Pinay said that what was true with regard to 
security was equally true with regard to prosperity No 
nation could find within itself alone the means of bal 
anced developments France, he said, was cooperating 
in Europe and within “the Union established by history 
between France and the peoples overseas. We need to 
multiply everywhere sources of wealth for the benefit 
of all to raise the standard of living of everyone,” he 
added 

In all these fields Mr Pinay said, the United Na 
tions has a fundamental moral influence to exercise, and 
above all “it should concentrate its efforts on disarma 
, ment and the peaceful use of atomic energy.” He was 
encouraged by the developments in the field of disarma 
ment during the last few months and, while an agree 
ment might still be far ahead, agreement has been 
reached “on certain fundamental notions 

With regard to the problems raised by the peaceful 
use of atomic energy, Mr. Pinay said that his country 
was expecting a great deal from the Geneva conference 
for the stakes are indeed immeasurable 

Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Foreign Minister of the 
U.S.S.R 
United Nations had come into being during the Second 


speaking the next day, recalled how the 


World War through the “renowned anti-Hitlerite coali 
tion,” with the Soviet Union, the United States and 
Great Britain at its head. The impulse that broueht to 
gether the countries of that coalition also brought them 
together “to form the United Nations for the purpose of 
jointly defending international peace and security after 
the war 

Noting that the United Nations Charter declares that 
the peoples of the United Nations are determined “to 








save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war,” Mr. Molo- 
tov added that “the peoples face 
no greater task than to prevent 
another world war. And the 
United Nations has no greater 
purpose than to secure peace 
friendship and cooperation 
among the peoples.” He stated 
that one could not ignore the 
international tensions of the 
present day which, he said, “are 
aggravated periodically by 
propaganda for a new war.” 
Also, he said that some coun- 
tries had recently become the 
scene of an unprecedented arm- 
aments race and that progress 
in the constant stockpiling of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons 
constituted a natural cause for 
Molotov 


asked whether the large-scale 


public alarm Mr 


construction of military bases 


Mr. Pinay (left) and Henri Hoppenot (center) to be found thousands of 


permanent representative of France, talk miles away from the countries 
with correspondents 


constructing them” could be re- 
garded with equanimity by the states in proximity to 
which the military bases are being built or, for that 
matter, by those on whose territories the bases are 
located 

Mr. Molotov asserted that new military blocs and 
alliances were constantly being formed “in I urope, in 
Asia and in other parts of the world,” and he said that 
these blocs and alliances in their turn inevitably lead 
to the formation of defence alliances on the other side 

If all of these things continued, it would mean a 
drive headlong for the third world war,” and the “at- 
tacking side responsible for unleashing a new war would 
be resolutely condemned as an aggressor and would be 
totally isolated, morally and politically, in the eyes of 
the whole world, a fact that would predetermine its in- 
vitable defeat.” 

While this ominous possibility existed, there were 
still in existence “reliable paths leading to lasting peace 
and the consolidation of friendship among nations,” 
Mr. Molotov said. He cited as examples the Korea 
armistice; the Geneva conference on Indochina; the 
State Treaty with Austria; the settlement of relations 
between the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia; the visit to the 
U.S.S.R. of Prime Minister Nehru, of India; the Soviet 
Union's proposal to establish diplomatic and trade rela- 
tions with the German Federal Republic and the in- 
vitation to the Federal Republic’s Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer for talks in Moscow, the initiation in London 
of talks for the normalization of relations between the 
Soviet Union and Japan and the proposed conference 
of the heads of government of the Soviet Union, the 
United States, Great Britain and France which, he said, 
would have “great importance if all its members show 


a genuine desire to ease tensions in international rela- 
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tions, to settle outstanding issues and to consolidate 
peace.” 

Turning to the United Nations, Mr. Molotov said it 
had come to occupy a definite and important place in 
international life. “We should note in particular the 
great significance of the decisions adopted in 1946 on 
the prohibition of atomic weapons and the reduction of 
armaments and also the decision outlawing war prop- 
aganda adopted in 1947,” he observed. He recalled also 
that in 1954 the General Assembly adopted a unani- 
mous resolution on the terms of reference of the Dis- 
armament Commission 

rhe present state of affairs, however, he said, was 
far from satisfactory. All the basic principles of the 
Charter provide a good basis on which to defend peace 
and international security and to strive for the develop- 
ment of international collaboration—evidence, he said, 
that “the United Nations Charter clearly recognizes the 
principle of coexistence and peaceful cooperation be- 
tween states representing different social and economic 
systems. It is also clear that coexistence is inseparable 
from the task of strengthening mutual trust among 
nations, of putting an end to the ‘cold war’ and the arms 
race and of developing international economic coopera- 
tion on a wide scale.” 

The Charter’s “rule of unanimity for the five great 
powers in resolving in the Security Council important 
matters relating to the maintenance of international se- 
curity” was being violated, Mr. Molotov said, because 
“the Chinese People’s Republic is still deprived of its 
rightful place in the United Nations.” 

Another dangerous situation in the Far East, he con 
tended, was that the Island of Taiwan, the Pescadores 
and the coastal islands “form an integral part of Chinese 
territory as recognized in a num- 
ber of international agreements,” 
and it was the duty of the United 
Nations to have this “integral 
part of China’s national territory” 
return to China. Mr. Molotov 
that at the conference of 

and 


said 


Asian African nations at 
Bandung, where “the significance 
of China’s participation” was 
“clear in everyone’s mind,” the 


principle ‘of peaceful coexistence 


“again received wide recogni 
tion.” He added that “what we 
are all interested in today” its 


maintaining and cementing inter 
national peace and security, and 
he stressed as a means of achiev 
Soviet 


proposal 


ing this end the Union's 


well-known regarding 
the setting up of a system of col 
“The 


Soviet draft on this subject,” he 


lective security in Europe 


stated. “is to ensure, with the 


participation of the United States, 
security for all the 


peace and 


countries of Europe, irrespective Mr 





Molotor 


of differences in their social structure.” 

rhe primary obstacle to the settlement of outstanding 
international issues, Mr. Molotov continued, “is lack of 
the requisite trust among nations.” Only the termina- 
tion of the cold war could contribute to the reduction 
of international tensions, the removal of the threat of 
another war and the establishment of conditions con- 
ducive to a tranquil and peaceful life. To this end the 
first goals to be achieved, Mr. Molotov said, are the 
following 

implementation of the General Assembly's well- 
known resolution on the termination of war propaganda 
in all countries; 

agreement among the powers to d.smantle 
military bases in foreign territories, 

development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
and large-scale industrial, scientific and technical as 


sistance to countries which are less fully developed 


great 


technically; 

agreement between the U.S.S.R., the United States, 
Britain, and France on the withdrawal of their forces 
from Germany, with the exception of small contingents 
to be temporarily left behind, and strict limitation of 
local police forces in both parts of Germany, 

settlement of outstanding Far Eastern problems in 
accordance with the principles of sovereignty and ter 
ritorial integrity; 

removal of any discrimination hampering the de 
velopment of wide-scale economic cooperation and 
international trade; 

extension of international cultural ties, through a 
wide exchange of delegations and the development of 
tourism 

Mr. Molotov said that this program contemplated 
the gradual implementation of 


appropriate disarmament and 
' 


atomic control measures in two 
stages, the first to be put into ef 
fect in 1956 
lowing year. After explaining the 


Soviet Union proposal on the 


the second the fol 


numerical limitation of the armed 
forces to be maintained by the 
United States, the U.S.S.R., 
China, Britain and France, Mr 
Molotov proposed that a world 
conference be called not later 
than the first half of 1956 “to 
discuss the general reduction of 
armaments and the prohibition 
of atomic weapons 

He said that his proposals had 
met in full the suggestions of the 
United States and other western 
that the 
powers have no reason to put off 


powers and western 


the settlement of the atomic 


weapons problem but should 


agree to renounce the use of 


atomic and hydrogen weapons 


and to outlaw such weapons com 
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ry] ‘He original copy of the United Nations 
Charter was put on public display for 
the first time on June 19 at the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art. A photographic ex- 
hibit entitled, “We the Peoples,” repre- 
senting a visual interpretation of the open- 
ing paragraphs of the Preamble to the 
Charter, was included in the United Na- 
tions exhibit which Mr. Hammarskjold at 
the opening ceremony described as an 
expression of United Nations gratitude to 
the people of San Francisco and partic- 
ularly to those who had helped directly 
with the arrangements for the com- 
memorative meetings. The black leather- 
bound Charter was displayed in a glass 
case, opened at the pages bearing the 
signatures of the United Kingdom, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. Facsimiles 
of all the pages in English, French, 
the five 
official languages of the United Nations 


Spanish, Russian and Chinese 


were displayed nearby. 


pletely, as suggested by the Soviet Union. 


The Soviet Government had met the western powers 
half way on the question of atomic weapons, he con- 
tended. 

Outlining his understanding of this “meeting of the 
minds,” Mr. Molotov stated: 

“The Soviet Government has accepted their proposal 
that prior to the complete prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons, nations should have the right to resort to those 
weapons for purposes of defence against aggression, it 
being understood that such action would be allowed 
only in exceptional cases and by decision of the Se- 
curity Council. At the same time the Soviet Govern- 
ment believes it necessary for the nations to assume a 
solemn obligation not to employ nuclear weapons and 
to consider themselves barred from using them. The 
Soviet Union expresses its willingness to assume this 
obligation if the countries possessing atomic weapons 
do so, too. Therefore in this case also it is up to the 
other powers to make the next move 

“The Soviet Government's draft of May 10 not only 
contains new proposals on the general reduction of 
armaments and the outlawing of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, but it also provides for certain specific meas- 
ures relating to effective international controls over the 
implementation of the provisions in question 

“According to our proposal, this shall be served by 
the establishment, on a basis of mutuality, of control 
posts in large ports, on railroad junctions, on highways 


and in the airports in all the countries concerned. These 
control posts shall be installed by the international con- 
trol organ, and their responsibility shall be to see to it 
that no dangerous concentration of land air and naval 
forces takes place in order to forestall any attack of 
one nation upon another. Furthermore the international 
control organ shall have a system of inspection set up 
on a permanent basis. This inspection shall have, in 
all the countries adhering to the appropriate conven- 
tion, its own staff of inspectors who, at all times, shall 
have unlimited access to the objects of control.” 

Mr. Molotov said that the Chinese People’s Republic 
obviously should be a party to any discussion of those 
matters. The consolidation of peace and security in 
order that trust and tranquility might be secured in the 
world for many years to come he observed, “depends 
largely on the peoples of the Soviet Union and the 
United States.” He said that “existing differences be- 
tween governments can be resolved and the distrust 
that has arisen among nations should and can be dis- 
pelled if both the Soviet people and the Americans 
make the necessary efforts without minimizing difficul- 
ties of the task and filled with the desire to safeguard 
peace and their national interests in accordance with 
the principles of the United Nations.” 

Whatever the criticisms of the United Nations might 
have been during past years, Mr. Molotov believed that 
the Organization must and can work considerably bet- 
ter, more actively and more effectively if the Members 
see to it that the United Nations acts as much as 
possible in harmony with its great purposes and princi- 
ples. The United Nations, he said, faces new tasks. He 
thought the time was ripe to consider the calling of a 
world economic conference to facilitate the development 
of international trade. 

John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State of the United 
States, said on June 24 that one proof that the United 
Nations “is here to stay” was the fact that “since its 
founding no Member nation has sought to withdraw 
and there is a long—too long—waiting list of qualified 
nations which want to become Members. “This esteem 
for the United Nations is based on solid accomplish- 
ments.” 

Mr. Dulles cited as “moments of triumph” the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from Iran, overcoming com- 
munist subversion in Greece, “and above all” saving 
the Republic of Korea by “organizing collective de- 
fence.” He also pointed out that the United Nations 
improves the lot of many dependent people and brings 
them nearer to the Charter goal of self-government or 
independence; that the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights will lead increasingly to respect for the individ- 
ual human being and his sacred God-given rights; that 
much is being done to improve the economic and so- 
cial conditions of the less developed areas of the world 
and that in the field of atomic energy, Members of the 
United Nations are joining together to create an inter- 
national agency which will harness for human welfare 
what was only a weapon of war. 

Above and beyond concrete actions, Mr. Dulles said, 





“is the all pervading moral influence which the United 
Nations exerts.” 

The peace of the Charter, Mr. Dulles said, is a peace 
of justice which will assure all nations great and small 
the right to be genuinely independent; a peace which 
will enable all individuals, however humble, to enjoy 
their God-given right to freedom. 

The Charter calls on the nations to work together. 
“Fellowship is indeed the essence of the Charter,” he 
asserted. “No solitary effort could win for any nation 
the Charter’s goals. Collective effort is needed to pre- 
serve freedom. Without collective strength despotism 
would have free rein; the rights of nations would be 
trampled underfoot, and human beings would be made 
slaves.” 

Certain activities of the United Nations, Mr. Dulles 
charged, had been hampered “by the use—the abuse 
of the veto power in the Security Council,” which had 
prevented the Security Council from discharging many 
of its intended functions. Also the Security Council had 
never brought into being the security force which it 
was meant to have and command. But fortunately the 
framers of the Charter had provided alternatives and 
permitted like-minded nations with common problems 
of defence to join together under the Charter for their 
collective protection against aggression. “This right has 
been widely availed of by nations which trusted each 
other and which felt bound together by a sense of 
common destiny,” Mr. Dulles said. 

He cited the Organization of American States 
(1947), the Brussels Pact (1948), the North Atlantic 
Treaty (1949), the Manila Pact (1954) and the Lon- 
don and Paris accords of 1954 “which bring about the 
beginning of Western European 
Union.” Each of these arrange- 
ments, he commented, was con- 
cluded under the Charter, gave 
each of its members more se- 
curity than it would have alone, 
gave added security to non-par- 
ticipants, reduced armaments and 
shared military power, a fact 
which, he added, was the best 
safeguard against its abuse. 

“Power which is shared among 
a group of independent, sover- 
eign nations cannot be used ef- 
fectively unless the participating 
countries are in accord. Such ac- 
cord would be totally unatain- 
able except for the purpose of 
genuine defence,” Mr. Dulles de- 
clared 

The United States today, hav- 
ing learned that security lies in 
collective action, is, he said, a 
party to mutual security agree- 
ments “which bind us collectively 
to the defence of no less than 
We are 


proud to have these multiple ties 


forty-four countries 


Mr. Dulles (right) with 
Paul-Henri Spaak, Belgium 


of trust, confidence and honor.” These systems con- 
form to the Charter, he stated, carrying into effect the 
ideal of fellowship. 

Encouraging international developments had come 
out of the evolutionary processes he had described, 


Mr. Dulles continued. He mentioned, as had Mr. Molo- 
tov, that wars had been ended in Korea and in Indo- 
china, that an Austrian state treaty had been signed, 
that relations between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia 
had improved, that the Soviet Union was seeking dip- 
lomatic and trade relations with the German Federal 
Republic and that peace talks had begun between the 
Soviet Union and Japan. 

Calling these significant developments, Mr. Dulles 
urged his listeners not to forget why they had occurred, 
for “if we forget that, we will have lost the key to a 
future of peace and prosperity. What has happened 
has happened because certain nations backed steadfast- 
ly the principles of the United Nations and backed them 
with the resolve that if need be, carried with it blood 
and treasure.” 

There was no longer fighting in Korea because sixteen 
Members responded to the call of the United Nations 
“and fought the aggressor who had struck the com- 
munist North and almost immediately overrun all of 
South Korea,” Mr, Dulles asserted. The aggressors were 
thrown back and the aggression had been made to fail: 
“then and only then did the aggresor accept an armistice 
and end the killing. And it is indeed strange to hear this 
triumph of collective security now hailed as proof of the 
peace-loving character of the aggressor and its sup- 
porters.” 

The armistice in Indochina, negotiated a year ago 
at Geneva, was preceded, Mr. 
Dulles said, by a clear statement 
on the part of several Members 
of the United Nations that the 
continuance of the fighting would 
carry a threat to all of Southeast 
Asia “and require consideration 
of collective defence within the 
framework of the United Nations 
Charter.” 

The Austrian state treaty, he 
asserted, should have been signed 
years ago; for nearly a decade 
“Austria was deprived of its free- 
dom, and its economy was ex- 
ploited by one of the occupying 
powers.” Mr. Dulles said that 
Austria’s courage during this 
period of travail had been sus- 
tained by “the moral and ma- 
terial succor of friendly powers 
and by the backing of its hopes 
by action of the United Nations,” 

lurning to Yugoslavia, Mr. 
Dulles said that an orchestrated 
threat began in 1948 when Yugo- 
slavia asserted its national inde- 
pendence and broke away from 
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an alien yoke. During the next seven years, Yugoslavia 
was helped militarily and economically by nations which 
differed from its government “in almost every respect 
save one, namely, the right of Yugoslavia to be a truly 
independent sovereign nation.” 


While the Soviet Union now sought diplomatic and 
economic relations with the German Federal Republic, 
Mr. Dulles asserted that that development came after 
many years of hostility during which time “the Federal 
Government was given security and economic support 
by those who believed in the right of the Germans to 
have an independent existence under a government of 
their own choosing.” 


Though there was a possibility of peace between the 
Soviet Union and Japan, Mr. Dulles recalled that four 
years before, “in this very room,” forty-nine nations 
signed the Japanese peace treaty, a peace that was bit 
terly assailed and rejected by some. It was as a result 
of that peace treaty that Japan had resumed a place of 
honor and dignity in the community of nations “so that 
some nations now seck peaceful relations which four 
years ago they spurned,” Mr. Dulles declared 


Throughout all those events, he said, there ran a 
common theme of fellowship following the principles of 
the Charter. While much had been accomplished, much 
remained, and he pointed first to the problem of unify- 
ing a divided Germany, of correcting “an evil which 
cannot be indefinitely prolonged without breeding more 
evil to plague the world.” 


Mr. Dulles said that in eastern Europe there were 
many nations with a proud record of national existence 
which remained in servitude, liberated from one despot- 
ism only to be subjected to another, 


In Asia, the Chinese communist regime which, Mr 
Dulles said, became an aggressor in Korea, promoted 
aggression in Indochina and had used “force and the 
threat of force to support its ambitions in the Taiwan 
area.” While recent developments, including the influ- 
ence of the Bandung conference, suggested that the im- 
mediate threat of war might have receded, “the situa- 
tion in Asia remains one that cannot be regarded with 
equanimity.’ 


Mr. Dulles charged that the apparatus known as in 
ternational communism “constitutes a worldwide con 
spiracy to bring into power a form of government which 


A’ a special convocation of the University of 
California on June 25 in honor of the com 
Green H. Hackworth, 
President of the International Court of Justice, 
kelco N. van Kleflens, President of the meetines 
and Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold were 


memorative meetings 


awarded honorary degrees of Doctor of Laws of 
the University. The ceremony took place on the 


stave of the University's Greek Theatre, a classic 


white stone building set in a grove of eucalyptus 


trees 








A selected group of thirty-two boys who were 
from two to six years old when the Unit- 





ed Nations was born at San Francisco had the 
honor daily at the commemorative meetings of © 

» raising, lowering and guarding the flags of the 
sixty Member nations. They were Boy Scouts 
and Sea Scouts, chosen from San Francisco's 
thousands of Scouts. They wore special United 
Nations neckerchiefs. 

Their value to the meetings increased every 
day, as on their eager own, they expanded the 
range of their duties, They delivered messages 
for delegates and newsmen. They stood guard 

* at doors. 

Md They were, these boys of the generation to 
D be saved from the scourge of war, bright and © 
§, colorful additions to the San Francisco scene. 
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never in any country, at any time, was freely chosen by 
the people.” 

He described as urgent the problem of limiting the 
crushing burden of armaments. Recalling the proposal 
of the United States, made nearly a decade ago, “at a 
time when the United States was the sole possessor of 
this weapon” to internationalize atomic energy, he noted 
that the proposal had been rejected. Also spurned were 
new proposals for the control and regulation of arma- 
ments and establishment of an international organ to 
supervise an honest disarmament program. Now, he 
said, the Soviet Union had recently indicated that it 
might be prepared seriously to consider “the initiative 
which had been taken months before by other members 
of the United Nations Disarmament Subcommittee,” 
and he hoped that those indications could be translated 
into action making possible limitations of armaments 
“which are in fact dependable and not a fraud.” 

Those problems can be met, Mr. Dulles asserted, “if 
we are faithful to the principles of our Charter, if we 
work collectively in fellowship to achieve their applica- 
tion, and if, for the future as in the past, we are pre- 
pared to labor and to sacrifice. The existence of hard 
unsolved problems need not itself be a source of danger 
and hostility if the nations would bring to the common 
task the spirit of the Charter.” 

A simple method he cited to bring the so-called cold 
war to an end was: observe the Charter of the United 
Nations, refrain from the use of force or the threat of 
force in international relations and from the support and 
direction of subversion against the institutions of other 
countries. 

To bring the cold war to an end “seven points” are 
not needed, Mr. Dulles said—‘this one is sufficient.” 

He added that, going to Geneva for the four-power- 
conference in that spirit, he hoped to find there new 
procedures or at least a new impetus to help solve some 
of “these vast and stubborn problems that still confront 
us 
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The President Sums Up 


Opera House was again full on Sunday after- 


_— 

noon, June 26, when Dr. van Kleffens and Lester B 
of Padilla of Mexico; 
Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran; Carlos P. Romulo, of the 
Philippines; and Paul-Henri Spaak, of Belgium—all for- 


mer Presidents of the General Assembly 


Pearson Canada; Luis Nervo. 


made state- 
ments at the closing meeting 

As two gray-uniformed United Nations guards en 
tered the orchestra floor of the Opera House carrying 
the original Charter and the Statute of the International 
Court of 
remained 


Justice, the 3,000 people present rose and 


standing until the documents were set on a 
desk in full view of the audience 

These two principal instruments for the peaceful 
conduct of international relations, which every Member 
of the United Nations has agreed to abide by, had, in 
their physical embodiment of the ideals and spirit which 


had been expressed in so many different ways by all 


speakers during the week, dominated the proceedings 

Now, on the closing day, Dr. van Kleffens said that 
he had been asked by a considerable number of repre 
All 
Members had “reaffirmed their common determination 


sentatives’ to sum up the sense of the mectings 


to save succeeding generations from the scourge ol 
war,” he stated 

“The ten years since June 26, 1945, have given new 
meaning and urgency to this universal aspiration of the 
peoples, for they know that another war fought with the 
weapons now at their disposal would bring untold 
calamities to mankind,” he added. “Their aim is peace 
based in accordance with the explicit text of the Charter 
on security, justice and good neighborliness 

Phey proclaim again their common dedication to the 
purposes and principles formulated in the United Na 
tions Charter. They recognize that the hope of enduring 


peace rests upon how well the nations carry out these 








purposes and uphold these principles in their relations 
with each other. 

“They have reaffirmed their determination to make 
new efforts to settle international disputes, as the Char- 
ter calls upon them to do, by peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace and security, and jus- 
tice, are not endangered, and to live together in peace 
and amity. 

“They have pledged themselves equally to press for- 
ward in the search for agreement on a disarmament 
plan that can provide a greater measure of security to 
the nations and remove the threat of atomic destruction 
from the world. They declare their belief in the determi- 
nation of the nations to direct the creative resources, 
thus freed from the burden of armaments, to the im- 
provement of the lives of peoples everywhere.” 

For himself, Dr. van Kleffens concluded that “the 
difficulties before us are as evident as the danger and 
disappointments of the past. But we have the Charter as 
our guide, the Charter which prescribes that the United 
Nations shall be used as a centre for harmonizing the 
actions of the Member states.” 

For Mr. Pearson the Charter remained “as the inter- 
national Bill of Rights, as imperishable as Magna Carta 
itself.” The Charter, he said, would always be the best 
declaration of San Francisco, “and no other can add 
much to it.” 

But, he added, the Charter had not been fulfilled 
“almost before we ceased praising ourselves for what 
we had done by agreeing on its noble language and its 
lofty ideals, our actions became shrouded in the mists 
of distrust and suspicion that began to envelop the 
world, Our faith was soon frozen by fear and our hopes 


Newsmen reported 
the meetings to all 
corners of the globe, 








shaken by hatreds. Only now does the sun show some 
sign of breaking through.” 

Mr. Pearson reminded the audience that June 26 was 
“another anniversary—that of the launching of the war 
of aggression in Korea—a grim reminder of how great 
the gap has been between our pledge and our per- 
formance, between debate and deed; of how far short 
we have fallen of our avowal to ‘practice tolerance and 
live together in peace with one another as good neigh- 
bors.’ 

“It is altogether fitting—as we celebrate with solemn- 
ity and satisfaction the signing of our Charter of peace 

-to recall also with honor and sorrow the memory of 
those who died that it could mean more than words. 
Their sacrifice is the tragic proof of our failure to under- 
stand and act on the understanding that, in Pascal’s 
words, ‘strength without justice is tyranny, and justice 
without strength a mockery.’ ” 

Mr. Pearson said that the week had recalled to the 
gathering at San Francisco the principles of the Charter 
and, “because of that, it has, I think, shortened in some 
small way the distance between a today-——with all its 
alarms and unrest and tension—and a tomorrow when 
strength will walk with justice, peace with progress, and 
the good life will be for all people.” 

Dr. Padilla Nervo noted that without exception every 
Member state had reaffirmed its adherence to the 
United Nations Charter. The United Nations had made 
such a deep impression on the conscience of men today, 
Dr. Padilla Nervo said, “that we find it difficult, now 
that it has been with us for ten years, to visualize in- 
ternational political life outside its orbit 

“Everything—from the regional organizations and 

















arrangements . . . to common action in the economic, 
social and cultural field—is part of a vast network of 
interlocking veins of which our Organization is the 
main artery.” 

The gradual reduction of armaments and the use of 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes would greatly aid 
the development of the industrially. underdeveloped 
countries and the achievement of higher standards of 
living for their peoples who comprise the larger half of 
mankind, Dr. Padilla Nervo predicted. The action of the 
specialized agencies, economic cooperation and tech- 
nical assistance must to that end attain a scope com- 
mensurate with the seriousness and extent of these 
world problems,” he asserted. 

“In short, a tremendous task awaits us,” Dr. Padilla 
Nervo said. “Whether we are able to cope with it will 
depend not on the wondrous power of the tools science 
has given us but on ourselves.” 

Mr. Entezam also spoke of the problem of disarma- 
ment and remarked that the policy of inflexibility 
seemed to be giving way to wisdom. “Two seemingly 
irreconcilable viewpoints have been brought much 
closer together, and there is now hope that a com- 
promise may be reached,” he said. All countries were 
following with special interest the preparation for the 
international conference to be held at Geneva in August, 
“a conference in the course of which outstanding sci- 
entists will seek means of channeling nuclear energy 
away from destruction and toward unprecedented 
peaceful achievements.” 

The agreement of the great powers to meet at Geneva 
to attempt to settle their differences and to seek bases 
for a new collaboration based on mutual trust was, Mr. 
Entezam said, a “great sign of relaxation of tension.” 

“May this solemn reunion be recorded in history as 
the starting point of a long period of easing of tension, 
of an era of mutual understanding and cooperation of 
all peoples, and may it be remembered as an interna- 
tional constituent assembly through which the Charter 
became the basic law governing relations among na- 
tions,” Mr. Entezam concluded. 

General Romulo asserted that “all the grand events 
of history over the centuries—all the struggles between 
men and indeed all the struggles within man—have 
actually served to set the stage for the big decisions that 
will have to be made in our time. 

“I refer here not solely to the struggle of peoples to 
build nations and to keep those nations free of bondage. 
I refer to the most important struggle of all, the struggle 
of individual man, of sacred man, for a chance to live 
and grow without shackles or chains.” 

General Romulo said that it would not just happen 
that “our planet will become safe for man. Specific 
things, adequate things, inspired things will have to be 
done if we are to justify God’s great gift of life. 

“These things will be done by the people in this hall 
and by the world’s leaders or they will not be done 
at all.” 

General Romulo pointed out that the nations of Asia 
and Africa which had recently sent representatives to 


a meeting at Bandung, in Indonesia, to mark their newly 
won station of freedom soon realized that this freedom 
could not endure in a world which was itself insecure 
and so, he said, they had “hitched their freedom train 
to the star of the United Nations.” 

“What all nations can do is to see the United Nations 
as undistinguishable from the cause of man,” General 
Romulo added, “and then move mountains if necessary 
to serve that cause.” 

Mr. Spaak received from the week of meetings a 
message of optimism. “Of course it is a prudent opti- 
mism—a moderate and cautious one,” he said, “People 
with our experience, who have known so many diffi- 
culties, who have passed through so much disappoint- 
ment, can hardly be expected to be more than cautiously 
optimistic.” 

Mr. Spaak also noted a better understanding and a 
greater desire for agreement among the peoples of Asia, 
of Africa and of Europe and wondered whether that 
might not be “the result of the Bandung conference that 
we are already witnessing here.” 

He warned that one of the major concerns of the 
world was disarmament and said that “there is no good 
international policy other than that which is based on 
disarmament — generalized and controlled disarma- 
ment.” He considered that the point was not to make 
war humane, but to prohibit it and to make it im- 
possible. 

“From the point of view of the moral aspect, the 
crime of war does not begin after one million victims 
have been killed; the crime of war begins when the first 
victim has been killed,” he declared. 

While in 1945 there was a belief, or an illusion, that 
the world were one, today we have arrived at a concept 
which, Mr. Spaak felt, was “perhaps more wise.” This 
concept is achieving a world where peaceful coexistence 
would be accepted by all. 

“What is the alternative to peaceful coexistence if not 
war?” Mr. Spaak asked. If that is the alternative then 
Mr. Spaak asserted that coexistence “is a good prin- 
ciple, a wise principle and a realistic one upon which 
we can base ourselves and which we can accept in the 
years to come. 

He said that we know full well that there is “a strug- 
gle in certain countries between western principles and 
communist principles.” 

This struggle will continue. But, Mr. Spaak said, 
“what we have gained is that today we speak frankly, 
and that is indispensable. We speak with moderation, 
We speak with politeness. 

“The message that we can send out to the world after 
this week of meetings is a message of optimism and 
hope es 

And so the meetings came to a close, with the rede- 
dication in specific terms by the representatives of sixty 
nations to the letter and spirit of two international docu- 
ments which contain, everyone agrees, the basic rules 
for living which if followed by all peoples can ensure 


a prosperous peace throughout the globe. 
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Mr. Truman 


Addresses By ‘Two Special (Guests 


\ a night meeting at the Opera 
4% House on June 24 delegates 
heard addresses by Harry S. Tru 
man, former President of the Unit 
ed States 
closing of the 1945 organizational 
and Dr. Philip V. Car 


don, Director-General of the Food 


who had spoken at the 
conference 


and Agriculture Organization, who 
spoke on behalf of all the special 
ized agencies 

As a private citizen of the ( nited 
States, Mr thanked the 


delegates for the “great honor con 


Truman 


ferred upon me by inviting me to 
attend this tenth anniversary of the 
United Nations 

Recalling that, on the death of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, it 
had been his first official act to in- 
struct the Secretary of State, Ed 
ward Stettinius, to proceed with the 
Nations 


United conference as 


planned, Mr. Truman said that his 


conviction was so deep that a world 


organization was needed that he felt 





Dr. van Kleffens, Mr. Hammarskjold, Dr. Cardon 


that no event, no matter how sad 


and unfortunate, should interfere 
with the drafting of the Charter of 
the United Nations 

He had never failed to work for 
the United Nations “and tonight as 
a private citizen I pledge my sup- 
port of it once again.” 

Since the Charter had _ been 
difficult 


Truman observed. Once 


signed, there had been 
times, Mr 
aggression took place. It was met, 
and “the Charter which we signed 
here at San Francisco in 1945 was 
given new life and new vigor by the 
sacrifices of the many brave men of 
many nations who fought to uphold 
it in Korea.” 

rhe priceless goal of world peace 
based on law, justice, freedom and 
human dignity was a great objective 
about the price of which more was 
known today, Mr. Truman declared 

“Today for the whole world,” he 
asserted, “the choice is not between 
the United Nations and something 








better. The choice is between the 
United Nations—between the prin 
ciples of the United Nations—and 
international anarchy and violence 
which may lead to total destruction 
for all the nations of the world.” 

Commenting on problems. still 
disturbing the international scene, 
Mr. Truman said that one of the 
gravest was the need to reduce the 
burden of armaments. He recalled 
proposals he laid before the Organ 
ization in’ 1950 and 1951 and said 
that by now the expressed views of 
the principal military powers of the 
world on the reduction and control 
of armaments had come much closer 
together 

Mr. Truman called for strides not 
only toward balanced reduction of 
armaments but toward the proposi 
tion that no state, no nation, should 
be allowed to have sufficient arms 
to wage a successful war 

“Disarmament,” he said, “should 
become a steady process of creating 














conditions which make it more and 
more difficult for any nation to 
break the peace. Effective disarma- 
ment should remove from the world 
not only the terror of atomic weap- 
ons and guided missiles, but also the 
threat of mass armies.” 


It means, he said, “an open world 
with no secret armies, no secret 
weapons and no secret war plans.” 
A “world open to inspection” was 
essential if the world was to have 
any effective international control 
of armaments. 

Second only to peace in the Char- 
ter, Mr. Truman said, “is the em- 
phasis it lays on improving the 
standards of living of mankind and 
safeguarding the fundamental free- 
doms and the dignity of men. This 
work must be carried on at the same 
time that we strive to eliminate war. 
Indeed, this humanitarian program 
strikes at one of the main causes of 
war.” 


Mr. Truman. remarked that it is 
now taken as a matter of course 
that one nation should offer scien- 
tific instruction and technical ad- 
vances to another, free, without ex- 
pecting a return of any kind except 
the consciousness of being part of 
the brotherhood of man. “What a 
tremendous step forward this is in 
the realization of our common in 
ternational responsibilities!” he ex 
claimed 
“We have 
in the last ten 


Concluding, he said 
come a long way 
years. During this fateful period two 
great forces have emerged to play 
an essential role in shaping the des- 
tiny of mankind. One of these is 
the United Nations, man’s most am- 
bitious attempt to keep the peace 
The other is the development of nu- 
clear science which has unleashed 
physical 


power of a magnitude 


hitherto undreamed of a magni- 
tude great enough to make funda- 
mental changes in man’s way of life 
for better or for worse 

“We in our generation are con- 
fronted with the magnificent chal- 
lenge of reconciling these two great 
forces. We must use the one and 
harness the other so that we may 
combine them for the everlasting 
benefit of all mankind.” 


Dr. Cardon, speaking of the role 
and aims of the specialized agen- 
cies, said that real peace must de- 
pend on the progressive achieve- 
ment for all mankind of relief from 
poverty, hunger and preventable 
diseases. 

“Far too large a proportion of 
the world’s people still suffer from 
these hazards, and political rela- 
tions are profoundly affected by the 
contrasts which exist in standards 
of living,” he said. 

“To assist the nations to change 
this situation, international endeavor 
is essential on labor relations, on 
agriculture and food production, on 
health and nutrition, on education, 
on world trade and economic devel- 
opment, on investment and mone- 
tary conditions, on transport, and 
communications. Machinery de- 
signed primarily to reduce political 
tensions is not well suited to cope 
with the complexities and the inter- 
dependence of the immense range 
of the work which directly affects 
human welfare and standards of 
living.” 


Dr. Cardon pointed out that the 
Charter of the United Nations rec- 
ognizes that it is essential to create 
“conditions of stability and well- 
being which are necessary for peace- 
ful and friendly relations among 
nations” and that it refers to the 
international bodies established for 
these purposes as the “specialized 
agencies” which, together with the 
United Nations, “comprise what has 
come to be known as the family of 
United Nations organizations.” 


In this association the specialized 
agencies are units in a greater unity, 
Dr. Cardon pointed out. Members 
of the United Nations family recog 
nize the primacy of the United Na 
tions itself, he said. They have ac- 
cepted the provisions of the Charter 
and are ready to consider carefully 
any recommendations which the 
General Assembly or the Economic 
and Social Council make, but at the 
same time they are directly respon- 
sible to their own governing organs. 
This is in accordance with the clear 
intention of the framers of the 
Charter that there should be such 
decentralization as to make inter- 


agency coordination a necessary 
factor. 

“They are all dealing with the 
same problem—human beings, in 
all their different aspects in relation 
to their varying environments,” Dr. 
Cardon said. “But all these aspects 
are interdependent and all must be 
directed in a common effort to 
achieve the ultimate objective of 
providing the good life for all peo- 
ples everywhere. To this end con- 
tinuing effort must be devoted to 
the effective functioning of each spe- 
cialized agency and to the integra- 
tion of their joint activities in rela- 
tion to the aims and aspirations of 
the peoples expressed through their 
governments.” 

The technical assistance activities 
of the United Nations family of or- 
ganizations have resulted in creating 
very close working relationships be- 
tween the agencies and the govern- 
ments of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries in pursuit of a common end, 
Dr. Cardon continued. They have 
led to the establishment of a mod- 
est but effective international tech- 
nical service through which world 
knowledge can be made available 
and the experience of many coun- 
tries brought to bear on a specific 
problem confronting one country or 
adjacent groups of countries, 

[he specialized agencies are quick 
to admit that they are not yet satis- 
fied with what has been achieved, 
Dr. Cardon said, either as regards 
their respective activities or their 
combined they are 
confident that they are meeting with 


activities, but 


increasing effectiveness the tremen 
demands for such 


which are making themselves felt 


dous services 
at every turn 

“On this occasion, speaking on 
behalf of the executive heads of the 
family of United Nations organiza- 
tions, | bring to the United Nations 
not only our greetings and sincere 
good wishes but our firm conviction 
that by concerted action in the light 
of common understanding and mu- 
tual confidence we shall contribute 
notably to the ultimate realization 
of the age-long aspirations of na- 
tions—a freer and happier world 
enjoying true and lasting peace,” 
Dr. Cardon concluded. 














WORLD ECONOMIC PANORAMA 


International Trade at 


Highest Level in History 


Yom trade in 1954 reached the highest levels in 
history, about seven per cent above the previous 
all-time peak attained in 1953. The industrial countries 
of western Europe accounted for most of this increase. 
At the same time, national output and employment con- 
tinued to advance in western Europe during 1954. In 
North America they declined, though by the end of the 
year definite signs of recovery appeared in both the 
United States and Canada 
In the centrally planned economies of eastern Eu 
rope, economic developments were influenced by the 
greater emphasis placed on the output of consumer 
goods under the economic policies adopted in 1953 
At the end of 1954, however, the U.S.S.R. and sub 
sequently Hungary again gave priority to heavy indus 
try but simultaneously increased by substantial amounts 


World Trade 


ene underlying reason for what is perhaps the largest 

and most discussed part of postwar restrictions on 
trade and payments, the Report considers, is a persist- 
ing international economic imbalance, reflected notably 
in balance of payments difficulties. Other purposes for 
which trade restrictions have been imposed include the 
protection of industry from foreign competition, im- 
provement in the terms of trade, the maintenance of 
internal economic stability, regulation of the internal 
economy, and support of the government's international 
political policy. 

The unsatisfactory prewar trade situation of under- 
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the proportionate resources allocated to the develop- 
ment of agriculture. 

In Latin America and southeast Asia the inflationary 
developments which appeared in some countries of 
those regions in 1953 were largely arrested in 1954. 
The deterioration in the terms of their trade came to 
a halt generally, and industrial production showed signs 
of recovery by the end of 1954 

rhese are some of the outstanding facts that emerge 
from the World Economic Report, 1953-54, prepared 
by the United Nations Bureau of Economic Affairs as 
background for the annual survey of the world eco- 
nomic situation scheduled to take place at the twentieth 
session of the Economic and Social Council which 
opened on July 5 in Geneva. Special attention is given 
to problems of world trade policy in the introduction 
to the Report. 


Policy Problems 


developed countries, it finds, were due to persistently 
very low incomes and virtual economic stagnation. In 
the postwar years, the widespread emphasis put on 
economic development has imposed strains on the 
balance of payments, As a result of the process of 
development, import demand for both industrial equip- 
ment and consumer goods has exceeded the supply 
of foreign exchange: hence a system of restrictions and 
priorities on imports. 

Further, as industries are likely, when newly estab- 
lished, to be less efficient than later, there is a strong 
argument for protecting them during their early stages, 














adds the Report. Underdeveloped countries, however, 
often use trade and exchange controls as alternatives 
to, or substitutes for, internal measures of taxation and 
control such as control of foreign investment, the re- 
duction of inflationary internal spending of export 
earnings, the guidance of economic development, the 
control of the pattern of consumption. 

In the industrialized countries, the purpose of im- 
posing restrictions is not so much to stimulate new 
industries as to protect existing ones. In support of this 
policy it is often argued that unemployment must be 
prevented, that highly specialized skills cannot be trans- 
ferred to other industries and that some industries call- 
ing for such skills are vital for the defence of the 
country. Industrialized countries may also impose re- 
strictions on exports as a defence measure. 

Since the main reason for the imposition of trade 
restrictions is the existence of an international economic 
imbalance, the Report briefly examines the various 
means which governments have at their disposal to 
remove such imbalances or to prevent them from 
deteriorating, such as anti-inflationary monetary and 
fiscal policies and, in special circumstances, the re- 
adjustment of exchange rates for foreign currencies. 


Cause of Imbalance 

The present-day international imbalance, it observes, 
is due to the breakdown of the multilateral payments 
system and to changes in the economic structures of 
various countries. These factors came into action with 
the First World War. There never was a full return to 
multilateralism after 1918. The 1931 crisis brought 
about a general breakdown of the system. The Second 
World War had major disrupting effects on patterns of 
production and trade. The two world wars depleted the 
overseas investments of the European countries. This 
confronted them with the need to increase their exports 
to compensate them for the resulting loss of income, 
while many new industries sprang up in the less de- 
veloped countries. 

After 1950, however, the trade and payments situa- 
tion improved continually. Restrictions accordingly 
have been relaxed or removed. But, says the Report, 
the task of achieving and maintaining equilibrium may 
continue to be of great difficulty. True, the dollar short- 
age problem has been diminishing. That is evident from 


the fact that gold and dollar holdings of countries out- 
side the United States rose from $15.4 billion in 1949 
to $24.7 billion in 1954. But these assets are much less 
adequate in relation to the volume of world trade than 
were those held before the war. 

United States Government grants, investments and 
expenditures abroad continue to provide substantial 
help to international economic equilibrium, Dependence 
on them, it is pointed out, would end only if the United 
States increased its imports and its investments abroad. 
But even after the lowering of United States import 
tariffs, the United States domestic market would remain 
very competitive for the foreign manufacturer. On the 
other hand, says the Report, the United States investor 
does not feel encouraged by the general situation to 
invest his funds abroad. 


: Long-Term Factors 


In addition, there are several long-term factors which 
make international economic equilibrium difficult to 
achieve and maintain, One is the rapid rate of tech- 
nological development. This may result in major shifts 
of production and trade, Another arises from the rec- 
ognition of a high level of employment as a major ob- 
jective of government policy. This tends to diminish 
the use of traditional internal deflationary monetary 
and fiscal measures to restore international equilibrium. 
Then there is the fact that the centrally planned econ- 
omies are trading more with one another and much less 
with other countries than in previous periods. 

All this, says the Report, goes to show that even if 
current restrictions to international trade were to be 
removed, world trade would not revert to its prewar 
pattern. 

An expanding world economy requires an economic 
situation under which needed adjustments can most 
readily be made while maintaining and increasing free 
dom of trade. In such a situation those adjustments can 
be made with a minimum of loss in fixed capital and 
specialized skills. 

lo promote an expanding international economy, 
the various sovereign countries must coordinate their 
actions and rise to their responsibilities, the Report 
declares. “The more dominant the position of a country 
as an influence on international markets, the greater 
its responsibility.” 


Trends in Private Enterprise Economies 


= surveying trends during 1954 in the economically 

developed private enterprise economies, the Report 
observes, developments in North America differed 
markedly from those in western Europe. 

That was mainly because government spending de- 
clined in North America, as did investment in accu- 
mulating stocks of goods (investment in inventories), 
whereas in western Europe generally government spend- 


ing was sustained and inventories increased. 

Industrial output for the whole group fell | per 
cent because of a drop in North America. Non-indus- 
trial production of goods and services experienced a 
modest rise. At the same time, North America’s share 
in the product of the group dropped significantly, Its 
national product went down by 3 per cent, while that 
of western Europe rose nearly 6 per cent. 








In the United States the annual rate of government 
expenditure, which had reached a peak of $87,000 mil 
lion (of which $54,000 million was fof national securi 
ty) in the second quarter of 1953, declined to $74,000 
million (of which $41,000 million was for national 
security) in the fourth quarter of 1954. Inventoric 
which had been accumulating by $5,000 million a year 
in the second quarter of 1953, were decreasing at an 
annual rate of about $4,000 million in the first three 
quarters of 1954, and at a rate of $1,500 million in 
the fourth quarter. 

Investment in producers’ durable equipment fell by 
about 10 per cent. This was largely offset, however, by 
an increase in new construction, chiefly residential 
building, which was stimulated by easier mortgage con 
ditions and lower interest rates. The 1953 level of real 
personal consumption was maintained or rose slightly 
in 1954 

While most of 1954 was a year of contraction, the 
trend in the fourth quarter was definitely upward, fol 
lowing a slower rate of decline in inventories and a 
rise in personal consumption. 

The trends in Canada took the same direction as 
those in the United States in most instances, but the 
contractive forces appeared later and were less severe 
The national product fell 2.5 per cent. This, however 
may largely be attributed to the unusually poor wheat 
crop, says the Report. 

Military expenditure during 1954 declined, as in the 
United States, but this was offset by an increase in gov 
ernment expenditure for other purposes. The rate of 
accumulation of business inventories turned sharply 
negative in the second and third quarters, becoming 
positive again in the fourth quarter 

Private investment in residential building expanded 
substantially, but not enough to offset the declines in 
non-residential construction and in purchases of pro 


ducers’ durables 


Western Europe 


In western Europe, the pattern of developments in 
1951 and 1952 was established by rising government 
expenditure, a boom followed by a slump in inventory 
investment, and an expansion followed by a levelling-off 
in real exports and imports, accompanied by a deteri 
oration and subsequent partial recovery in the terms of 
trade, In contrast to this, developments in 1953 and 
1954 were dominated by a steady expansion in privat 
investment, especially in fixed capital, and an increase 
in personal consumption more or less in keeping with 
the increase in national product, 

The chief difference between developments in 1953 
and 1954 was that in the latter year there was some 
increase in investment in inventories and some accelera 
tion in the rate of expansion of foreign trade, especially 
exports, and consequently a greater increase in national 
product 

The increase of nearly 6 per cent in national product 
experienced by western Europe in 1954 was shared by 
every member of the group. In Belgium, France and 








Norway, where the rate of expansion was low (roughly 
| to 2 per cent) in 1953, it rose substantially in 1954, 
the largest increase being in France. In Denmark and 
Italy the rate of increase fell substantially. In West 
Germany, the Netherlands, Sweden and the United 
Kingdom, the rate of expansion, which was already 
high in 1953, continued at roughly the same rate in 
1954 

There was an overall increase, though slight, in gov- 
ernment expenditure. In contrast to North America, 
there was no significant reduction in government ex- 
penditure in any country of western Europe. Investment 
in fixed capital was higher than in 1953 in all countries, 
the most buoyant item being residential building. 

[he addition to inventories was also higher and of 
about the same magnitude as the increase in investment 
in fixed capital. Personal consumption roe significantly 
in 1954 but slightly less than national product. Among 
the causes for this slight disparity were the increase in 
the burden of taxation and the fact that real wage rates 
generally lagged a little behind productivity 

Industrial production for the group as a whole rose 
by 8 Der cent as against an increase of less than 6 per 
cent in national product. (In 1953, there was a 5 per 
cent rise in both industrial production and national 
product.) Industrial production went up in all countries 
of the area, the rise being particularly large in Belgium, 
the Netherlands, France, Italy and West Germany 

In most countries the increase in output was achieved 
with only a small increase in employment. Only in 
West Germany was the increase in employment sub- 
stantial 

Retail prices, after levelling off in 1952 and 1953, 
showed a slight tendency to increase in most countries, 
especially toward the latter part of 1954. Import prices 
continued to fall, but much less than in the previous 
year 

Ihe rise in money wages in 1954 ranged from 2 
per cent in Belgium to |! per cent in the Netherlands. 
In most countries, however, the improvement in pro- 
ductivity in 1954 tended to offset the effect of rising 
money wages on unit costs 


Australia, New Zealand, Japan 


The economic situation in Australia and New Zea- 
land in 1952/53 and 1953/54 was strongly influenced 
by the import restrictions and other measures adopted 
to correct the acute balance of payments problem that 
followed the boom and slump in wool prices in 1950 
S51. There were violent shifts in the real balance of 
exports and imports and in investment in inventories, 
and a pronounced fall and rise in consumption. In 
these circumstances recessionary influences developed 
in Australia in 1952/53. The national product, how- 
ever, was supported by a marked rise in agricultural 
output. National product rose in both years in both 
countries. 

In Japan industrial production went up about 22 per 
cent from 1953 to 1954, But agricultural production 
fell sharply because of a decline in rice production. 








Gross national product showed an increase of about 
10 per cent in real terms. 

In 1954 industrial and agricultural production, re- 
spectively, increased by 7 and 12 per cent. There was 
a substantial rise in government expenditure as a result 
of increases in investment and armaments. Total private 


investment also increased, especially in fixed capital 
and in inventories, but construction activity declined. 

The index of urban consumer prices in 1954 rose, 
but real earnings of workers remained fairly stable. 


Employment showed a small increase. 


Pattern in Centrally Planned Economies 


[* all the centrally planned economies of eastern Eu- 

rope, except Yugoslavia, important changes took 
place in 1954 as a result of the new policies adopted 
during the second half of 1953. The main objectives of 
these policies were to achieve, within a period of two 
or three years, a substantial rise in output of industrial 
consumer goods and agricultural products, and to in 
crease output of certain basic industries, such as fuel, 
power and mining, which had lagged considerably be- 
hind the expansion of heavy industry. To this end, re 
sources were shifted from investment to consumption 
At the same time the disposable income of the popula- 
tion was raised through increases in wages and higher 
prices paid to peasants for government purchases 

The scarcity of raw materials due to the lag in agri- 
cultural output proved an obstacle, however, to the 
continued substantial expansion in output of light and 
food industries. This, together with military considera- 
tions, prompted a further change in the policies of the 
U.S.S.R. at the beginning of 1954. But this did not 
represent a return to the pattern of development pre- 
ceding the changes introduced in 1953; while agricul- 
ture had been neglected in that period, the new 
pronouncements gave even more prominence to the 
development of agriculture than it received in 1953. 

In contrast to the centrally planned economies of 
eastern Europe, mainland China in 1954 continued to 
expand its investment at a rapid rate. In 1953 and 1954 
the rate of expansion in the output of heavy industry 
exceeded that in consumer goods industries. Because 
of unfavorable weather, there was only a small increase 
in food production. Retail prices remained roughly un- 
changed 


Eastern Europe, Mainland China 


Industrial production continued to increase in 1954 
in all the centrally planned economies. In the U.S.S.R 
it rose by 13 per cent in 1954—which was slightly 
above the increases of 1953 and 1952. In all other 
countries of this group, however, the rates of increase 
were substantially smaller than during the preceding 
period. 

In mainland China, the decline was due partly to the 
fact that by 1954 most idle capacity had been brought 
into use, and partly to the fact that in earlier years the 
government had devoted a large part of its investment 
to restoring existing productive capacity with the result 
that investment expenditure brought about a rapid 





expansion in production. The new investment program, 
which began in late 1953, concentrated on the con- 
struction of new large-scale heavy industries, a con- 
siderable part of which was not yet completed 

In the other countries of the group, the reasons for 
the decline in the annual rate of growth of industrial 
production were different. They were related to the new 
policies adopted in 1953, which involved a slowing 
down of industrialization, and to the lag in the output 
of industrial and agricultural raw materials 

Consumer goods output climbed substantially in all 
the centrally planned countries. In several eastern Eu 
ropean countries the increases were at a higher rate 
than for producers’ goods. The increase was particularly 
striking in the case of durable consumer goods, which 
had been produced on a very small scale in the preced- 
ing period 

In mainland China, the output of producers’ goods 
continued to increase faster than that of consumer 
goods 

In the U.S.S.R. and mainland China industrial em 
ployment increased at the same rate as in 1953, the 
Report adds. While the rate was slightly higher in 
Bulgaria, in the other countries of the group it was 
lower than in 1953. 

Output per man went up more than in 1953 in the 
U.S.S.R. and in mainland China, but was much less in 
most of the other countries. 


Agricultural Output 


Agricultural production generally improved in 1953 
In 1954, however, bread grain output fell in most 
countries of the area because of bad weather. The effect 
of these declines on total output of agriculture was 
mitigated by increases in other crops and by stability 
or some increase in livestock production. 

In the U.S.S.R., the grain crop was somewhat better 
than in 1953; other crops and livestock increased; and 
total output of agriculture was slightly above 1953 

In mainland China, output of food grains rose 3 per 
cent; production of cotton remained unchanged; but 
other industrial crops and livestock increased. Only 
in Poland was agricultural production significantly 
higher than in 1953, going up by about 5 per cent. 

Investment in fixed capital in 1954 increased in both 
the U.S.S.R. and mainland China—15 per cent in the 
former, as compared with the exceptionally low rate 
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of 4 per cent in 1953. In mainland China, it went up 
about 18 per cent in 1953, showed a further large in- 
crease of about 31 per cent in 1954. In other countries 
of the group, such investment either declined, remained 
unchanged or increased much more slowly than in 1953. 

Despite the increase in supply of consumer goods in 
all countries of the group, the supply-demand position 
did not improve significantly. In fact, says the Report, 
in some countries the pressure of demand upon the 
supply of certain goods seems to have increased, In 
all eastern European countries, except the U.S.S.R. and 
Poland, the rise in wages far exceeded the increases in 
productivity in industry. 

In mainland China, the large rise in consumer in- 
come arising out of a sharp rise in government invest- 
ment not fully financed by taxation was not matched 
by the rise in supply of consumer goods, The pressure 
of demand upon the supply of food, moreover, was 
accentuated by a considerable increase in demand re- 
sulting from the rapid expansion of industrial employ- 
ment which absorbed a large influx of surplus rural 
labor, Late in 1953, the government therefore intro 
duced, in the big cities and some rural areas, a scheme 
of partial rationing of food grains and vegetable oils, 
followed in 1954 by the rationing of cotton cloth. 


The economic situation in Yugoslavia in 1953 and 
1954 was influenced by sharp fluctuations in agricul- 
tural output. In 1953 it rose by more than 30 per cent 
from the extremely low level of 1952 but declined again 
in 1954. 

Industrial production, which had declined by 3 per 
cent and 1 per cent, respectively, in 1951 and 1952, 
rose by 11 per cent in 1953 and by 14 per cent in 1954. 
This reversal in trend was largely due to various in- 
vestment projects undertaken under the five-year plan 
being completed and coming into production. 

In contrast to previous years, output of consumer 
goods increased in 1954 at a higher rate than that of 
capital goods. Employment in industry rose at a higher 
rate than industrial production, Output per man thus 
declined in 1954. 

There was substantially more investment in fixed 
capital in 1954. There was also a very substantial in- 
crease in exports. Imports, however, changed only 
slightly. The resulting inflationary pressures were re- 
flected in a rise in the cost of living which, at the end 
of 1954, was 10 per cent higher than at the beginning 
of that year. Real wages, which rose during the first 
half of 1954, declined during the second half and fell 
below the level reached during the second half of 1953. 


Status of Underdeveloped Economies 


1) USSING the situation in the economically under- 

developed countries, the Report points out that 
the process of adjustment to the raw material slump 
through which most of them went in 1953 was generally 
checked in 1954, The declining trend in the terms of 
trade was either arrested or reversed, Exports and im- 
ports, by and large, continued on the 1953 level. There 
were no major changes in investment. Real consump- 
tion was generally maintained and in some cases slight- 
ly improved. 

In Burma, Ceylon, China (Taiwan), India, Indo- 
nesia, Malaya, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, and 
in Bolivia, Peru and Venezuela, prices of industrial raw 
materials and foodstuffs, other than petroleum and rice, 
which had fallen sharply in 1952, continued to decline 
during 1953. There was, however, a stiffening in the 
demand for most of these commodities in the course of 
1954. As a result, the trend of declining prices was 
either arrested or reversed. 

Since import prices fell only slightly during this 
period, the terms of trade generally deteriorated fur- 
ther in 1953. This trend, however, was halted and, in 
some countries, reversed in the course of 1954 in line 
with the changes in export prices. Because of balance- 
of-payments difficulties, new import restrictions were 
introduced in most of these countries in question. 

Investment in fixed capital tended to fall in 1953, 








reflecting the effect of the restrictions on imports of 
capital goods and the decline in public and private 
revenue from foreign trade. 

Food prices and cost of living indices in all the coun- 
tries, generally speaking, rose in 1953. The main rea- 
sons for this were the reduction in the volume of con- 
sumers’ goods and the rise in the import price of rice. 
The rise in prices was moderate in all countries, except 
in Bolivia, where prices climbed steeply both in 1953 
and 1954. Prices in the other countries remained fairly 
stable and in some cases even declined in 1954. 

Because of the more favorable trend in the prices 
of their main exports (petroleum, copra, coconut oil 
and sugar) the impact of the raw material slump on 
Venezuela, the Philippines and China (Taiwan) was 
much less marked 

The main factors in the economic situation of 
Taiwan were the United States aid program, a rising 
budget deficit and an increase in domestic investment, 
particularly in inventories. 

The main factor in the changes in the economic con- 
ditions during 1953 and 1954 in Burma and Thailand, 
the two principal rice exporting countries, was the de- 
cline in the demand of their export staple. That decline, 
particularly severe in 1954, resulted in an accumulation 
of stocks of rice and an appreciable fall in the state 
income derived from rice exports. 














India’s economic situation in 1953 and 1954 was 
dominated by substantial increases in the crops of food 
grains in 1952/53 and in 1953/54. Output of cotton 
was unchanged in 1952/53 but rose sharply in 1953 
54. There was a fall in output of raw jute and sugar 
in both years. Industrial production in large-scale in- 
dustry rose by 5 per cent in 1953 and 8 per cent in 
1954, mainly because of higher productivity. Employ- 
ment of labor in large-scale industry did not change 
appreciably during this period. Investment in fixed 
capital, unchanged in 1953, rose substantially in 1954 
In both years, public investment in the five-year plan 
projects continued to rise, offsetting, in 1953, the de- 
cline in private investment. 

In both years, real consumption increased substan- 
tially, mainly because of the rise in output of food 
grains. The abolition, however, of food subsidies in 
large urban centres in 1953, which was reflected in a 
rise in the cost of living index, adversely affected the 
real income of the urban population. Further improve 
ment in the supply of food grains during 1954 resulted 
in a decline in cost of living indices in most urban 
centres. 


Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico 


In Argentina, Brazil and Chile, the gross national 
product increased from 1952 to 1953. In Cuba and 
Mexico, however, it decreased. In 1954, the declining 
tendencies in national product, income and employ- 
ment, which appeared in some countries in 1953, 
originating either in the foreign trade sector or the 
investment sector of the economy, were largely checked. 
There was a further rise in national product in Argen- 
tina and Brazil, and a recovery in Mexico. It remained 
unchanged in Cuba. In Chile it declined somewhat. 

Ihe almost general decline in real trade balances in 


1953 was largely arrested in 1954. Investment activities 
also recovered in 1954 from the decline in the previous 
year. Real consumption in 1953 rose in Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile and declined in Cuba and Mexico. In 
1954, consumption rose in Argentina, Brazil and 
Mexico and was maintained in Chile and Cuba 

In Argentina, favorable weather conditions, com 
bined with an increase in sown area, resulted in a 
sharp improvement in the output of food grains and 
oil seeds in the two successive crop years 1952/53 and 
1953/54. In Brazil, agricultural output also continued 
to rise in both years, Overall output in Chile improved 
in 1952/53 and fell slightly in 1953/54, while the re 
verse was true in Mexico, Output of sugar in Cuba 
was cut back in 1953 and 1954 from the record crop 
of 1952 

Industrial output in Argentina and Mexico, after 
stagnating in 1953 and the first half of 1954, improved 
markedly, as did employment, in the second half of 
1954, particularly in Argentina. In Brazil and Chile, 
it continued to rise in 1953 and 1954: production in 
the two main mining countries fell in 1953, with mining 
activities continuing at the same low level through most 
of 1954 

Consumer prices remained relatively stable through 
most of the period in Argentina, Mexico and Cuba, 
although prices in the first two countries tended to 
rise in the second half of 1954 (particularly in Mexico) 
after currency devaluation. In Brazil and Chile prices 
rose because of successive devaluations of their re 
spective currencies 

After a decline over several years, real wages in 
Argentina recovered in 1953 and continued to rise in 
1954. There was also a slight improvement in real 
wages of urban labor in 1953 in Brazil, Chile and 
Mexico. 


Major Developments in World ‘Trade 


eo trade developments have continued to be 
generally favorable since about the middle of 
1952, the Report indicates 
The volume of world trade has grown steadily, 
and relatively stable terms of trade have prevailed be- 
tween primary producing and industrial countries. The 
balance of payments difficulties which had characterized 
so large a part of the world during the postwar period 
have been considerably eased, and gold and dollar re 
serves, outside the United States, have continued to in- 
crease. While the conditions for an early resumption of 
convertibility did not appear to have been established 
in 1954, there was a growing tendency to dismantle 
parts of the machinery of international trade controls 
on which most non-dollar nations have had to rely up 
to now to protect their balance of payments. 
World commercial trade in 1954 surpassed the all- 
time peak that had been reached in 1953, the Report 


states. The value of commercial exports, measured in 
constant U.S. dollar prices, was about 7 per cent higher 
in the first three quarters of 1954 than in the same 
period of 1953, or 16 per cent above 1950. The fall in 
United States imports in this period had little secondary 
repercussion. There was a marked expansion of output 
in western Europe. Consequently, the import demand 
of that area rose, more than offsetting the decline in 
import demand of the United States 

rhe support thus given to export markets for pri 
mary products, together with increased short-term and 
medium-term credits granted by the United States and 
western Europe, enabled primary producing countries 
to increase their outlays for imports, although there was 
generally also a fall in the rate of accumulation of gold 
and foreign exchange 

Average export prices of both primary producing and 
industrial countries declined moderately, but the terms 











o1 ude between them remained on the average similar 
to those prevailing in the first half of 1950. Toward the 
end of 1954 there was some improvement in the terms 
of trade of primary producing countries 

Among the main shifts in the pattern of world trade 
mentioned in the Report are a decline in exports of 
staple foodstuffs, particularly wheat, rice and sugar 
which reflected the considerable growth in production 
in relation to consumption over the past few years, and 
the fact that for the first time since the 1950/51 boom 
it was the non-engineering rather than the engineering 
products which led the rise in exports of manufactures 


Trade and Payments Positions 


Analyzing the international trade and payments posi 
tion of the United States, western Europe and Japan, 
the World Economic Report notes that the deficit of the 
rest of the world with the United States on current and 
long-term capital account rose from $1,800 million in 
1953 to $3,200 million in 1954, thereby approaching 
the $3,500 million reached in 1951. Nevertheless, the 
rest of the world was able to add $1,700 million to its 
gold and dollar reserves as a result of transactions with 
the United States during 1954 

The United States recession of 1954, the Report 
notes, had a more limited effect on world trade and 
payments than the recessions of 1938 and 1949 

Examining some of the reasons for this, it points out 
that, excluding military goods and services received in 
the form of aid from the United States, western Eu 
rope’s external surplus on account of goods and services 
rose from $500 million in 1952 to $1,300 million in 
1953 and at an annual rate of $1,600 million in the 
first half of 1954. These surpluses were, however, the 
counterpart of approximately equivalent expenditures in 
western Europe by the United States armed forces Im 
ports and exports of civilian goods and services were 
thus about in balance both in 1953 and in the first half 
of 1954 

The trade deficit increased significantly, however 
from the second half of 1953 to the second half of 
1954. This resulted from a slowing down in the rate 
of increase in exports, and a significant rise in imports, 
especially from the dollar area 

Several countries (including Denmark, Japan and 
lurkey) experienced balance of payments difficulties 
during the period under review, while others (including 
Norway, Sweden and the United Kingdom) were con 
cerned about potential difficulties at the end of 1954 
and there was a tendency for imports to rise more than 
exports In all cases, governments acted to restore ot 
maintain external balance, particularly by tightening 
credit and raising interest rates. In the second half of 
1954, Japan’s balance of payments recovered rapidly 
That recovery was due especially to higher commerciz’ 
exports resulting from relaxation of import restrictions 
by the sterling area and from the use of special methods 
of export promotion 

In describing the international trade and payments 
situation of primary producing countries, the Report 


observes that the volume of exports of primary pro- 
ducing countries has been recovering steadily from the 
sharp contraction of the second half of 1951. Exports 
in the first nine months of 1954 were about 3 per cent 
higher than in the same period of 1953, and somewhat 
above the peak that had been reached in the first half 
of 1951. Changes in export prices for various com- 
modities approximately offset each other so that, on the 
average, export unit values were about the same in 
1954 as in 1953. 

The increase in the volume of exports by primary 
producers in 1954 was due mainly to a rise in exports 
to western Europe, which more than offset a decline 
in exports to the United States. Exports of primary pro- 
ducers to one another do not seem to have changed 
much in value. One element in the rise in exports of 
several countries, both of Latin America and the over- 
seas sterling area, was an increase in demand by east- 
ern Europe and the U.S.S.R. An abnormally high Jap- 
anese demand for wheat and rice, resulting from its 
poor harvest in 1953, benefited certain grain exporters, 
but imports of some raw materials were limited by a 
slackening in the rate of increase of economic activity. 

Higher exports of raw materials, especially of 
petroleum, non-ferrous metals and oil seeds, were large- 
ly responsible for the rise in the volume of exports 
Food exports generally fell, the decline being most 
marked in the case of cereals and sugar. Although 
higher output contributed significantly to the rise in 
exports, the increase was facilitated in many instances 
by the disposal of surplus stocks in exporting countries 


Imports 


In the first nine months of 1954 the volume of im- 
ports by primary producing countries was about 5 per 
cent above the level of the same period of 1953, and 
there appears to have been a further increase in the 
last quarter of the year. The value of exports was only 
a little higher in 1954 than in 1953. 

The rise in the imports of primary producing coun- 
tries in 1954 was accompanied by some shifts in the 
relative importance of various commodities. Thus, there 
was a sharp decline in grain imports due to a good 
harvest, offset only in part by higher imports of other 
foodstuffs. The rise in imports was, therefore, con- 
centrated in non-food items. There was a moderate in- 
crease in imports of capital equipment, especially in 
categories of goods required for public investment 
projects 

Che share of industrial consumer goods in non-food 
imports rose somewhat in the first half of 1954 and 
then declined in the second half. The easing of import 
restrictions by many primary producing countries during 
1953 led to inventories of industrial consumer goods 
being rebuilt in the latter months of that year and dur- 
ing the first half of 1954. By the second half of 1954, 
demand for these goods had slackened. In some cases 
the reappearance of balance of payments difficulties 
necessitated a renewed tightening of import controls. 


(Continued on page 33) 








Ensuring Universality 


of Services 


in ‘Telecommunications 


By Dr. Marco Aurelio Andrada 


Secretary-General, International 
Telecommunication Union 


bbe: International Telecommuni- 
cation Union had its origin in 
1865 with the signature of the first 
International Telegraph Conven- 
tion. The fundamental principle of 
the Union, expressed in its broadest 
terms, has not changed. It is an 
organization of governments which 
are responsible for providing inter- 
national serv- 
ices, with a coordinating headquar- 
ters in Switzerland 
worked by governmental adminis- 
private 
which they recognize 


telecommunication 
The services are 


trations or by companies 


The very existence of these serv- 
ices depends upon a very large 


measure of international under- 
standing, standardization of tech 
nique and of operating methods. 
Of course many arrangements are 
particular 


countries but by and large it is only 


made directly between 
by world-wide negotiations, within 
the Union, aided by the work of 
the permanent organs of Geneva, 
that the 
munication services is ensured, The 


universality of telecom- 
extent of the international collabora- 
tion may be gathered when it is 
mentioned that the members and 
members of the Union 
comprise ninety-five countries and 


associate 


territories, covering practically the 
whole world. The need for inter- 
national understanding between the 
become greater 


governments has 





with the development of technique 
and with the growth of new services. 

In a brief survey of the activities 
of the Union, it is not possible even 
to outline the important achieve- 
ments of the past, and a suitable date 
to begin is the year 1947, when the 
Union became a specialized agency 
in relation with the United Nations. 
That year was in fact a landmark 
in the long history of the Union, 
since its structure was enlarged and 
reorganized by the Plenipotentiary 
Conference of Atlantic City to meet 
modern conditions. In particular, an 
Administrative Council was set up 
rhis consists of eighteen members 
and meets annually at Geneva for 
a period of about one month, Its 
main duty is to ensure the effective 
coordination of the work of the 
Union 
Plenipotentiary Conference, which is 


between meetings of the 
the supreme organ of the Union 
The Council approves the budget 
and prepares an annual report to 
the Economic and Social Council 
The purposes of the Union, as 
defined in 1947 and reaffirmed in 
the Buenos 
1952, are 


Aires Convention of 


This is one of a series of ar- 
ticles written for the Review 
in connection with the Unit- 
ed Nations’ tenthanniversary 





“a) to maintain and extend inter- 
national cooperation for the 
improvement and rational use 
of telecommunication of all 
kinds; 

b) to promote the development 
of technical facilities and 
their most efficient operation 
with a view to improving the 
efficiency of telecommunica- 
tion services, increasing their 
usefulness and making them, 
so far as possible, generally 
available to the public; 

c) to harmonize the actions ol 
nations in the attainment of 
those common ends.” 

During the period under review, 

one of the most important activities 
of the Union has been the interna 
tional voluntary regulation of the 
use of radio frequencies. Radio ts es 
sential for communication with ships 
at sea, with aircraft in flight, for 
navigational aids and for broadcast 
ing and television, It 1s also used for 
a large number of telegraph and 
telephone services between fixed 
points to. supplement the facilities 
available by cable and landline, The 
problem resides in the fact that the 
demand for frequencies far exceeds 
the number which can be made 
available 

The Radio 

Union, which met at Atlantic City 


in 1947, found the (postwar) fre 


Conference of the 








quency situation in chaos ang suc 
ceeded but only after several 
months of intensive work—in draw- 
ing up a table known as the Al- 
Table of Atlantic City 
which reallocated the whole of the 
available spectrum in bands assigned 
to the various services which need 
to use radio frequencies. At the 
same time, a new permanent organ 
of the Union, the International Fre- 
quency Registration Board (iPRB), 


location 


was created. 

Very briefly, the plan is to bring 
the Atlantic City Allocation Table 
into effect by stages—over a period 
of several years—subject to an an- 
nual review of the position by the 
Administrative Council of the 
Union, which will initiate a recom- 
mendation to the members of the 
Union to hold an Administrative 
Radio Conference to complete the 
edifice when it judges that the time 
is ripe. Meanwhile, the IPRs is pro- 
ceeding to examine, from the tech- 
nical angle, demands relating to the 
utilization of frequencies by in- 
dividual radio stations and to effect 
their registration, over a wide por- 
tion of the spectrum. 

The re-assignment of the fre- 
quencies in use all over the world in 
accordance with the Atlantic City 
plan has already been effected for a 
large part of the spectrum and 
progress continues 

The work of undertaking studies 
and formulating recommendations 
on telecommunication matters is the 
primary duty of three other organs 
of the Union, known as the Interna- 
tional Consultative Committees (the 
ccir for telegraphy, the ccir for 
telephony and the ccir for radio). 
Space does not permit more than the 
briefest outline of some of the more 


important activities of the consulta- 


tive committees 

Telegrams were originally for- 
warded from origin to destination in 
a number of stages each involving 
manual retransmission. With mod- 
ern technique, the number of re- 
transmissions has been greatly re- 
duced and many messages are now 
transmitted direct from the office of 
origin to the office of delivery, This 
development necessitates very close 
international collaboration rhe 
work of the ccrr has been largely 
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devoted to the study of equipment 
and operating methods designed not 
only to enable telegrams to be sent 
from the office of origin to the of- 
fice of delivery without intermediate 
handling, but also to enable senders 
to transmit messages direct to the 
addressees by means of their own 
equipment. This latter constitutes 
what is known as the Telex service 
and it enables senders to exchange 
typewritten messages at will in just 
the same way as telephone subscrib- 
ers may speak direct to one another 
over the telephone. 

The essential feature of a tele- 
phone conversation is direct simul- 
taneous communication between two 
subscribers. It is obvious that this 
demands a high degree of stand- 
ardization of equipment and operat- 
ing practice among countries parties 
to the services and it is thanks largely 
to the recommendations of the CCIF 
that almost without exception any 
two subscribers in the world can 
communicate with each other at will. 

During the first twenty years of 
its existence the work of the CCIPF 
was primarily, but by no means en- 
tirely, concentrated on Europe. Since 
1947, its activities have been mark- 
edly extended outside Europe, par- 
ticularly in the Middle East and 
southern Asia. 

A most important development 
has been the preparation of a plan 
for developing the services of these 
countries and linking them with the 
telephone network of Europe and 
the countries of the Mediterranean 
Basin. Another current development 
is the application to international 
calls of modern methods of auto- 
matic switching, thus minimizing the 
cost of manual operation and max- 
imizing the rapidity of the service. 

As already indicated, the number 
of radio frequencies available falls 
far short of the demands. One of the 
most important works of the CcIR is 
to make scientific studies designed 
to increase the number of frequen- 
cies which can be made available 
and to ensure their most economical 
use by the best possible technique. 
The program of studies of the CcIR 
covers all the technical aspects of 
radio communications and includes 
many problems of emission, propz- 
gation and 


reception of electro- 


magnetic waves, which arise in the 
operation of all radio services, in- 
cluding television, An important ac- 
cessory activity is the technical study 
of radio relay links, which are of 
rapidly increasing practical import- 
ance in the development of telecom- 
munication services of several kinds. 

The three Consultative Commit- 
tees collaborate closely on a number 
of questions of mutual interest. For 
example, they have been working for 
several years on the preparation of 
an international telecommunication 
vocabulary in eight languages. 

The studies of the three Consulta- 
tive Committees are made for the 
most part by experts from countries 
with highly developed telecommuni- 
cation systems but the recommenda- 
tions which are issued are placed at 
the disposal of all Members and As- 
sociate Members of the Union. Thus 
the normal work of the Union repre- 
sents a valuable form of Technical 
Assistance to the less developed 
countries. 

But in recent years, the Union 
has participated actively in the 
United Nations expanded program 
of technical assistance. 

The headquarters of the Union 
advises on the choice of experts to 
undertake approved missions in 
countries which make requests for 
tecnhical assistance and also on the 
choice of scholars and fellows to 
undertake studies in particular fields 
of telecommunication and on the 
where they may most 
profitably pursue their studies. 


countries 


The publication of the results of 
the Union’s technical studies, as 
well as of a number of essential 
service documents such as world- 
wide lists of telegraph offices open 
for international service, of radio 
stations of various types with their 
call signs and certain technical char- 
acteristics, is undertaken by its Gen- 
eral Secretariat. This work is not 
new, but has considerably developed 
in volume since 1947, particularly 
as the result of the use of various 
languages; the General Secretariat 
is now in effect a publishing house 
on a considerable scale. A policy 
has been developed during the last 
few years of selling practically all 
these documents, to governments as 





well as to private companies and in- 
terested individuals, at cost price. 

The publications are of a highly 
specialized character and with one 
exception they are primarily intend- 
ed for day-to-day use of telecom- 
munication operators. The excep- 
tion is the Telecommunication 
Journal. Since 1947 considerable 
effort has been directed to making 
the Journal a bulletin of informa- 
tion of interest to a wider circle of 
readers. 

The Union's relations with the 
United Nations are based upon an 
Agreement approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in 1947 which recognizes the 
Union as “the specialized agency 
responsible for taking such action 
as may be appropriate under its 
basic instrument for the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes set forth there- 
in.” The years since 1947 have seen 


an ever-increasing collaboration be- 
tween the two organizations, 

There has also been very close 
collaboration between the Union and 
many of the specialized agencies. A 
few examples of this collaboration 
may be mentioned. 

The successful introduction of 
new plans for aeronautical commu- 
nications in the various areas of the 
world has involved and will continue 
to involve close consultation with 
the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization. The Union has also been 
engaged for some time in discus- 
sions with ICAO on the question of 
the use of the aeronautical telecom- 
munication network for messages of 
air transport agencies. 

The Union has made arrange- 
ments with the World Health Or- 
ganization for priority of treatment 
of epidemiological telegrams and 
telephone calls of exceptional ur- 
gency. 


At the request of the Economic 
and Social Council, a special study 
of facilities for handling press mes- 
sages was made jointly with the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization with- 
in the framework of the studies on 
freedom of niformation. 

There is regular collaboration 
with the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization, particularly in connec- 
tion with the activities of the Synop- 
tic Weather Commission which are 
of particular interest to the Union 
because of the telecommunication 
problems involved. 

The tru also maintains regular 
relations with some dozen non-gov- 
ernmental organizations which have 
special interests in the field of tele- 
communication. 

Thus, the ru, within its special- 
ized sphere, has played an active 
part as a member of the “United 
Nations family.” 





Developments in World Trade (Continued from page 30) 


The trade of primary producing countries in 1954 
left the group as a whole with an import balance of 
approximately $1,100 million, $500 million larger than 
in 1953. A large part of the passive balance in 1954 
was accounted for by the third quarter, when imports 
exceeded exports by $700 million. A substantial in- 
crease in exports in the fourth quarter reduced the pas- 
sive balance in the period October to December to only 
$100 million. 

Most of the deterioration in the aggregate trade bal- 
ance of primary producing countries from 1953 to 1954 
was accounted for by Latin American non-dollar coun- 
tries and a number of independent countries in the over- 
seas sterling area. 

At the same time, balances of a number of countries 
(notably Canada), a few Middle East and Far East non- 
sterling countries, and the African dependencies of the 
United Kingdom became less passive or more active. 

The increase from 1953 to 1954 in the passive bal- 
ance was reflected in smaller additions to gold and for- 
eign exchange reserves of primary producing countries. 
In the first half of 1954 reserves increased by only $400 
million, and in the second half less than $100 million 
was added. 

Also examined in the Report is the international 
trade of eastern Europe and mainland China. The total 
dollar value of the trade of these areas with the rest of 
the world, which had declined in 1952 and in the first 
half of 1953, rose thereafter, states the Report. In 1954 


the value of imports and of exports was still lower than 
in 1951, but the volume of trade may have been as 
high as in 1951 because of the fall in prices since that 
time. It does not appear, however, that the level of 
1948 was regained. 

The rest of the world’s imports from eastern Europe 
and mainland China rose from $700 million (cost, in- 
surance and freight) in the first half of 1953 to $720 
million in the first half of 1954, while its exports (free 
on board) to that area increased in the same period 
from $620 million to $830 million. The increase in 
trade was accuunted for entirely by eastern Europe. The 
trade of mainland China with countries outside the area, 
on the other hand, fell from 1953 to 1954, though it 
rose from the first to the second half of the latter year. 

The increased trade of eastern Europe included a rise 
in imports of consumer goods and of raw materials for 
the production of consumer goods by those countries, 
the Report says. Imports of foodstuffs rose significantly, 
especially of livestock products, and, in countries other 
than the U.S.S.R., fell significantly in 1954. Shipments 
of coal and coke from Poland also continued to decline. 

Offsetting those declines were continued increases in 
eastern European exports of timber and, more espe- 
cially, of petroleum to the rest of the world. Special 
efforts were made to expand commercial exchanges with 
primary producing countries outside Europe, there 
being an increase in exports of engineering products to 
underdeveloped countries, partly on credit. 





Tropical Africa’s Changing Economy 


She economic and social structure of tropical Africa 

has been profoundly affected by economic changes 
in the last few decades, One of the main changes has 
been the transformation of small-scale subsistence 
economies into exchange economies largely dependent 
upon trade in the world markets 

Today, it is from the partial commercialization of its 
economics that the region's development problems 
arise. Further economic development thus presents two 
aspects: the shift of land and labor resources from sub 
sistence production to production for markets and 
money, and more effective use of all economic re 
sources, Together with the problems characteristic of 
the change from a subsistence to an exchange economy 
problems characteristic of the exchange economy itself 
also arise 

Since the Second World War the governments re 
sponsible for the administration of tropical African 
territories have initiated more or less comprehensive 
plans and projects for the further development of those 
areas. The formulation and execution of the plans have 
emphasized the need to understand the basic structure 
of the economies and to estimate the extent of then 
main elements 

Much of this vital information was lacking when the 
plans were first considered, but considerable progress 
has since been made in gathering such data. There is 
now enough to provide the basis for a preliminary 
comprehensive study of tropical African territories. To 
make that study is the main purpose of a new United 
Nations report entitled Scope and Structure of Mone) 
Economies in Tropical Africa 

This study seeks to throw light on the basic structure 
and processes of the money economy in the Belgian 
Congo, the Gold Coast, Kenya, Nigeria, Northern Rho 
desia, Southern Rhodesia and Uganda for the years 
1950 to 1952, for which information is now available 
It gives a comparative analysis of the structure of the 
money economics; an analysis of the key sectors in 
determining the scope and structure of those econ 
omies; and an analysis of the processes by which those 
key sectors control the total of activities in the money 
economy. It is also hoped that the study may be help- 
ful in indicating the directions in which statistical infor 
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mation needs to be strengthened to satisfy the most 
urgent analytical needs. 


Key Factors 


Exports and public economic activities, the study 
shows, occupy a key position in the rise and growth of 
activities in the money economy of the region. Other 
activities within the money economy are relatively un- 
important, it says. 

Income from production for export is a large part 
of the total income for the geographical area concern- 
ed, varying from 75 per cent to 85 per cent in Northern 
Rhodesia to 20 to 30 per cent of Kenya’s income. Ex- 
penditure of export income, a source of demand for 
domestic goods and services, is of the greatest signifi- 
cance, By and large, however, the effects of export 
income on the generation of domestic activities, though 
varying considerably from territory to territory, are 
relatively small in scope. Widening the scope of those 
effects, the study stresses, is thus of great importance 
for economic development. 

The public sector of the economy in all these terri 
tories, it also points out, accounts for a large proportion 
of the total output of goods and services. It tends 
further, to enlarge the scope of these economies, and it 
exerts a powerful influence on their structure 

The greater part of public expenditure is financed 
by taxation and other means which represent a transfer 
of income from the private sector within the economy 
Since governments are for a number of reasons likely 
to devote a greater part of their expenditures to do 
mestic goods and services than would the private indi 
viduals and institutions from which government revenue 
is derived, they tend to increase the generation of sec- 
ondary income. Moreover, the demand of governments 
is for goods and services quite different from those 
likely to be demanded by the private sector of the 
economy 


Impetus for Activity 


In describing the essential features of the money 
economies of the territories examined, the study points 
out that the impetus to economic activity has its origin 













in demand for exports, in investment from without, and 
in transfers of funds, other than investment, from 
abroad. Of these, export demand is by far the most 
important 


Some of the income derived from exports, however, 
is paid to foreign owners of factors of production 
“Insofar as it is not reinvested,” says the study, “it 
exerts no further effects on the economy.” The relative 
significance of this leakage varies from territory to 
territory, but only in the case of Northern Rhodesia 
is it very large 


Expenditure on goods and services, whether for con 
sumption Or capital investment, is directed either to- 
ward imports or domestic production. Expenditure on 
imports generates secondary income only to the extent 
that it gives rise to services provided internally and 
to government revenue. On the other hand, all the 
expenditure directed toward domestic production gen- 
erates secondary income within the local economy, 
though its effects tend to be rapidly dissipated. 


Further, the importance of export income is so dom- 
inant that any major fluctuations in exports would, 
if unchecked, jeopardize the stability of the economies 


“In these conditions,” adds the study, “it is clear 
that effective checks on severe fluctuations in export 
income could play an important role. This is one of 
the declared functions of the Marketing Boards in the 
Gold Coast, Nigeria and Uganda. Up to the present 
time, however, these Boards have operated mainly on 
a rising market and have accumulated funds, and to 
this extent have prevented a rise in consumers’ in- 


comes.” 


A large rise in export income of the private sector 
of the economy, it is also pointed out, could lead to 
more severe limitations on a public development pro- 
gram. That is because of sharper competition with the 
public sector for goods and services, the supply of 
which is, in the short run, inelastic. 


Effects of Rising Exports 


In general, although a rise in export income is de- 
sired both because it raises the economic standards of 
the population and increases the revenues of govern 
ment, the resultant increase in private demand for 
goods and services competes with government demands 
This may adversely affect the execution of development 


projects 


In these circumstances, if the execution of develop 
ment programs is not to be jeopardized by inflation 
says the study, governments may have to neutralize 
the immediate effects on the economy of a large in 
crease in export income in the private sector, On the 


other hand, they have to bear in mind that a too severe 






cut in the export income of the private sector may 
adversely affect incentives to produce. 


Complex Problems 


Other points made by the study concern the com- 
plexity of the long-run problems of economic growth 
in tropical Africa, 


In the first place, it observes, economic development 
in those territories involves an enlargement of the 
money economy—that is, a further shift of resources 
of land and labor from subsistence production to 
specialized production for markets, Since the propor- 
tion of total indigenous resources at present devoted to 
subsistence production is large, the scope for further 
enlargement of the exchange economy is wide. 


Secondly, the increase in total money income and 
changes in its distribution, associated with an enlarge- 
ment of the money economy, will induce changes in 
habits of spending and saving and in elasticity of supply. 


Thirdly, changes in techniques of production, espe- 
cially in agriculture, are a necessary condition for econ- 
omic development, and such changes cannot be pre- 
sumed necessarily to come about automatically. Fourth- 
ly, there is a problem of the development of incentives 
appropriate to a mone’ momy. Fifthly, account 
must be taken of populauc changes, 


Secial Implications 


In all tropical African territories, it is also stressed, 
economic policies must be considered in relation to 
their wider social implications, 


Governments in tropical Africa have two sets of 
problems in formulating economic policies. On the 
one hand, they must consider the effectiveness of meas- 
ures in relation to the goals, On the other hand, they 
must consider the social consequences of those meas- 
ures in precipitating problems of transition from one 
form of social structure to another, This partly deter 
mines the rate at which economic development can 
take place. 


In inducing and assisting economic and technical 
changes, sociological resistance may have to be over- 
come. At the same time, part of the resources of gov 
ernments will of necessity be devoted to mitigating 
some of the social consequences of economic develop 


ment 


The study, which analyzes in detail the major eco- 
nomic forces at work in tropical Africa’s changing 
economy, is part of the background material prepared 
for the Economic and Social Council's annual review 
of the world economic situation, at the session which 
opened on July 5, 1955. 





Economic Advances in Afric: 


MM parts of Africa have experienced an increase 
in economic activity during the last five years 
There has also been a notable advance in the value 
of exports and of productive investment Agricultural 
output has risen in volume, too 
These are some of the salient features of Africa's 
economy described in the Review of Economic Activity 
in Africa, 1950 to 1954, This study has been prepared 
by the United Nations Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs as one of the background studies for the 
annual discussion of the world economic situation at 
the Economic and Social Council's twentieth session 
which opened in Geneva on July 5 


Agricultural Output 


Ihe rate at which the volume of Africa’s agricultural 
production has expanded since 1950, it says, has been 
about the same as that for the world as a whole, both 
having increased by more than ten per cent, Food pro 
duction in Africa, however, has increased at a slightly 
slower rate 

Expansion and diversification of agricultural produc 
tion continue to be among the main objectives of de 
velopment planning. And total agricultural production 
in Africa by 1956/57 
by fifty per cent, the Food and Agriculture Organiza 


may exceed prewar production 


tion estimates 

Output of individual agricultural commodities be 
tween 1950 and 1953 increased as follows: barley 34 
per cent; maize 21 per cent; rice 6 per cent; wheat 17 
per cent; cotton 19 per cent; sisal 26 per cent; wool 
per cent ground-nuts 38 per cent; cotton-seed 11 per 
cent; olive oil 75 per cent coffee 25 per cent; tea 10 
per cent; wine 25 per cent; dates 29 per cent; rubber 
41 per cent 

Production of palm oil, however, decreased by onc 
per cent; coconut oil, by 18 per cent, palm kernels 
6 per cent and cocoa, 10 per cent 

Africa produces more than half of the world’s sisal 


and two-thirds of the cocoa 


Mining and Minerals 


A considerable part of the world’s mineral output 
also comes from Africa, which accounts for more than 


half of the world’s production of gold, about 98 per cent 
of the diamond output, four-fifths of cobalt and more 
than one-third of the chrome and manganese 

The Union of South Africa, South West Africa, the 
Belgian Congo, Northern Rhodesia and Southern 
Rhodesia are the major producing areas for the bulk 
of the mineral output of Africa, French North Africa 
and British West Africa, however, are important pro- 
ducers of certain minerals, such as phosphate rock and 
manganese respectively. 

Between 1950 and 1953, the region’s share of world 
mineral production increased substantially: from 1.7 to 
3.7 per cent in the case of bauxite; from 22.1 to 25.9 
7.6 to 11.0 per 
cent for lead; and from 6.3 to 9.3 per cent for zinc 


per cent in the case of copper; from 


Its share of the world output declined, however, in 
the cases of antimony (from 28.8 to 18.3 per cent), 
chrome (from 52.4 to 38.3 per cent), manganese (from 
49.2 to 37.6 per cent), and phosphate rock (from 
31.3 to 28.7 per cent). The relative contribution in 
gold, iron, tin, asbestos, coal and diamonds remained 


virtually unchanged 


Fuel, Power 


Africa, adds the Review, is in general deficient in 
developed energy resources and in local supplies of 
fuel, especially oil 

Extensive coal deposits are known to exist in many 
parts of the continent, but production is comparatively 
small. The Union of South Africa with an output of 
about 28 million tons annually and Southern Rhodesia 
with an output of about 3 million tons between them 
produce more than 90 per cent of the total 

The only African territory at present producing 
petroleum in any quantity is Morocco, where annual 
production in 1953 was 120,000 metric tons compared 
with less than 40.000 tons in 1950 

The overall increase in output of electric energy be- 
tween 1950 and 1953 was of the order of 30 per cent, 
with South Africa accounting for more than two-thirds 
of African production 

South Africa is also the major producer of steel in 
Africa, with an annual capacity of more than 1,200,000 
tons, compared with about 800,000 tons in 1950 





Southern Rhodesia with 25,000 tons is a much less 
important producer 


Secondary Industries 


As for secondary industries, the Review observes 
that while transport costs have an important bearing on 
their development, the overruling consideration is the 
size of the domestic market in relation to the minimum 
size at which production can be carried on economi- 
cally. A further factor which at present retards progress 
of such industries is that of finance 

In South Africa, manufacturing industry in 1952/53 
accounted for 25 per cent of total income compared 
with 23 per cent in 1950/51 and 18 per cent in 
1938/39, and it also provided employment for about 
10 per cent more labor in 1953 than in 1950 

In Southern Rhodesia, gross output increased from 
£31 million in 1949 to £55.5 million in 1952, with 
food, transport, metal working, textiles and non-metal 
lic mineral products employing the greater part of labor 
in the private manufacturing field. The construction in- 
dustry was the highest single employer of labor 

In the Belgian Congo, the index of industrial produc 
tion increased from 147.4 in 1950 to 301.2 in 1953 
That of the chemical industry rose 75 per cent between 
1952 and 1953 

Industrial production in French Morocco has shown 
signs of expansion since 1950. In Algeria, however, 
industrial enterprise other than mining appears to have 
Stagnated after a rapid expansion between 1950 and 
1951. Production in 1953 was generally below the 1951 


level 


Foreign Trade 


Exports and imports fluctuated between 1950 and 
1954 

There has been a continuous rise in the value of ex 
ports, due, according to the Review, to the expansion 
of exports in tropical Africa. South Africa’s exports 
declined in 1952 and 1953. So did those of French 
North Africa in 1953. In imports the trends in the 
various regions have been much more uniform 

Four-fifths of 
quarters of its import trade is conducted with member 


Africa’s export trade and three 


countries of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (ofEC) and with North America, the Re 
view finds. Trade with Japan and sterling countries 
other than the United Kingdom outside Africa (India, 
Australia, Hong Kong, etc.), accounts roughly for a 
further 6 per cent of imports and 4-5 per cent of 
exports 


Recorded inter-African trade accounts for about 10 


per cent of imports and 12 per cent of exports Trade 


with Eastern Europe accounts for less than one pert 
cent of exports and of imports 

The most important single source of imports into 
Africa is France which, in 1953, accounted for 25.6 per 


cent of all imports, its share having declined from 28.2 
per cent in 1950. The United Kingdom came next, ac- 
counting for 24.5 per cent of the total imports in 1953 
and 25.4 per cent in 1950 

There has been an attempt, the Review notes, to in 
crease exports to the dollar area as a means of increas 
ing dollar holdings of the currency area to which the 
territory belongs, and a tendency for the metropolitan 
country to derive a larger share of commodities, not 
mally imported from the dollar area, from their over 
seas territories. 

The greater part of African exports consists of a 
comparatively small number of items. The value of 
copper exports in 1953 exceeded $400 million, that of 
oil seeds $450 million, that of coffee, cocoa and cotton 
$200 million each. 

Che most striking changes in the import pattern have 
been, on the one hand, the increase in the value and 
proportionate share of machinery and transport equip 
ment and of mineral fuels, and, on the other hand, the 
decrease both in value and proportionate share of 
metals and manufactures 

Che ordinary revenue of all African territories has 
risen continuously since 1950 and by large amounts, 
the Review adds 

Expenditure also increased steadily in most African 
territories between 1950 and 1954 


Investment 


Though it is not possible on the basis of existing 
data to estimate the total volume of investment in 
Africa, it is clear, says the Review, that it has increased 
appreciably since 1950, and the annual expansion has 
since been maintained. 

The International Bank has granted more than $200 
million of loans to Africa since 1950. The flow of pub 
lic investment from France to French North Africa and 
her overseas territories and departments exceeded 663 
thousand million metropolitan francs in the five years 
from 1950 to 1954. Loans raised in London by Brit 
ish African territories in the years 1950/51 to 1953/54 
exceeded £80 million. Colonial development and wel- 
fare issues have been fairly constant, about £6 million 
annually, External investment in the Belgian Congo 
during the four years from 1950 to 1953 amounted to 
more than 53,000 million Belgian Congo francs, and, in 
addition, about 2,250 million Belgian Congo francs 
were invested abroad 

Very little information is available regarding private 
investment from domestic sources, but in the Union of 
South Africa such investment represents a considerable 
proportion of total investment 

As a result of budget surpluses, the Review declares 
many African territories have made an increasingly im 
portant contribution toward their development, partic- 
ularly in the case of French North Africa, the British 
territories in general and the Belgian Congo 
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Progress in Economies of the Middle East 


ftw economy of the Middle East 

has made marked progress since 
the end of the Second World War 
The progress has been more rapid 
since 1950 and more marked in 
the oil industry than in any other 
sector of the economy, The rise in 
national income has been greater 
than population growth 

These are among the main facts 
to emerge from a study entitled 
Economic Developments in the Mid 
dle East, 1945-54, prepared by the 
United Nations 
Economic and Social Affairs for the 


Fconomic and Social Council’s an 


Department of 


nual discussion of the world eco- 
nomic situation at its session in 
Geneva, which began July 5 

In recent years, the study ob 
serves, the rate of advance has been 
accelerated. There is good reason 
to believe future progress will be 
more rapid, inasmuch as it is pro- 
ceeding with marked monetary and 
price stability and without imposing 
too great a strain on the balance 
of payments, A greater proportion 
of the national product is being ab- 
sorbed by investment, and in some 
countries fundamental economic and 
social changes are helping to remove 
some of the greatest obstacles to 
development 


Petroleum 


Investment in the region's oil in- 
dustry increased from $1,000 mil- 
lion in 1945 to approximately $2,- 
200 million in 1954. By the end of 
that year the proved oil reserves of 
the area were estimated at roughly 
12,500 million metric tons, repre 
senting an increase of 240 per cent 


over the 1945 figure; the share of 
the Middle East in world reserves 
rose from 40 per cent at the end of 
1945 to 60 per cent at the end of 
1954 

Production of crude petroleum 
went up from 35.6 million metric 
tons in 1946 to 135.6 million in 
1954, raising the Middle East share 
of total world output from 9.4 per 
cent to 19.7 per cent. Iraq, Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia accounted for 91 
per cent of the Middle East produc 
tion in 1954 as against 36 per cent 
in 1946 
hand, declined from 55 per cent in 
1946 to 36 per cent in 1950 and 
after the nationalization of the oil 
to 2 per cent in 


Iran’s share, on the other 


industry in 1951 
1954. The agreement reached in Oc 
tober 1954 Iranian 
Government and a consortium of 


between the 


major oil companies is expected to 
raise Iran’s crude output to its 1950 
level by 1957 

Annual refining capacity in the 
region increased from 41.5 million 
tons in 1947 to 62 million in 1954, 
a rise of 49 per cent compared with 
221 per cent in the production of 
crude petroleum 

Net exports of crude petroleum 
and refined products were estimated 
at about 125 million metric tons in 
1954, compared with 28 million in 
1946. Crude petroleum constituted 
by far the greatest part of net ex- 
ports in recent years—about 80 per 
cent in 1954 compared with 22 per 
cent in 1946. Most of the crude ex- 
ports were destined for the west 
European countries, forming 95 per 
cent of the latter’s total crude im- 
ports in 1953 


Utilization and conservation of 
the region’s natural gas and refinery 
gas, large quantities of which are 
wastefully burned, received increas- 
ing attention in the last few years 

rhe growing oil activities, as well 
as changes in terms of payments in 
the concessionary agreements, re- 
sulted in higher revenues for the oil- 
producing countries. Direct revenues 
from the oil industries were estimated 
$2,500 million in the 
period between 1946 and 1954; of 
this approximately $55 million ac- 
crued in 1946, increasing to an esti- 
mated $700 million in 1954. Of the 
latter Iraq, Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia received more than 93 
per cent. 

Consumption of petroleum prod- 
ucts, although still small, increased 
substantially—total use of petroleum 
exclusive of consumption by refiner- 
ies increased from 1.2 million tons 
in 1937 to 8.3 million in 1953 


at nearly 


amount, 


Agriculture 


Agricultural output in 1953 was 
a little more than 50 per cent above 
that of 1945-47 and somewhat less 
than 50 per cent above the 1934-38 
average. 

lurkey was responsible for most 
of the increase in grains. Cotton 
output regained its prewar level by 
1950 and in recent years has stood 
at some 20 per cent above it; this 
increase is largely attributable to 
the recovery of old producers, such 
as Egypt and the Sudan, and the 
development of production in Syria 
and Turkey. 

Output of olive oil now stands at 
some 50 per cent above the prewar 





level and some 20 per cent above 
that of the immediate postwar years 
That of raw sugar is some 150 per 
cent above prewar level and about 
50 per cent above that of the imme- 
diate postwar years 

Tobacco production is about 30 
to 40 per cent above prewar level, 
Turkey being by far the largest pro 
ducer. Citrus fruit production is 
now some 50 per cent more than 
prewar level and about 30 per cent 
above that of the immediate post- 
war years. 

The increase in production is 
mainly due to the extension of the 
cultivated area, which in 1953 was 
more than 40 per cent above the 
prewar average. Yields fell sharply 
during the war years and recovered 
very slowly in the postwar period 
By 1952. however, they regained the 
prewar level and in 1953 and 1954 
were slightly higher. Furthermore, 
the rise has been confined to existing 
products and has not helped to 
diversify Middle Eastern agriculture 

In 1953, cotton accounted for 
47 per cent of the region’s exports of 
agricultural products, grain for 17 
per cent, and fruits and vegetables 
for 15 per cent; the corresponding 
figures for 1934-38 were 45, 10 and 
18 per cent respectively. 


Industry 


Industrial production (not includ- 
ing mining and petroleum) in- 
creased by more than one half dur- 
ing the war, Since then, it has risen 
by a somewhat greater proportion 
Most of the new industries, such as 
assembly of motor cars and tractors, 
chemicals, electric appliances, and 
rayon, were established in Egypt, 
Israel and Turkey. In Iraq, Iran, 
Lebanon and Syria, existing con- 
sumer goods industries, such as tex- 
tiles, food processing and building 
materials, were enlarged 

Manufacturing and mining now 
account for 20 per cent of the gross 
national product of Israel, 15 per 
cent of those of Lebanon and Tur 
key, 10 per nt of those of I gypt 


and Syria 

Industrial growth has been main 
ly achieved by private enterprise but 
with vari fort of state encour 
agement, including tariff protection 


remission of taxation and preferen- 
tial treatment in government pur- 
chases. Efficiency has been con- 
siderably raised, but large sectors 
still continue to depend on protec- 
tion for their survival. 


Finance 
Notable among the finance devel- 
opments are the facts that Egypt 
and Israel left the sterling area, and 
Lebanon and Syria the franc area, 
while Saudi Arabia established an 
independent currency 


Direct business investments 
Purchase of bonds 


Government grants and credits 


(including military aid) 


Institutional remittances 





Income tax was introduced in al 


most all countries of the region 
However, partly because of ineffi- 
cient collection of income taxes, part- 
ly the distribution of national in- 
come, and partly the lowness of 
rates, direct taxation still accounts 
for only a small though increasing 
proportion of total revenue. Im- 
provements have been made in land 
taxation. 

For the 1945-54 decade, foreign 
investments in the Middle East were 
as follows: 


Others Total 


in millions of US dollars 


Amencan 


624 695 1,519 
140 10 150 
1,098 452 1,550 
533 71 604 
2,595 1,228 3,823 


Trade 


After the end of the war, imports 
increased faster than exports, and 
the import surplus grew as a result 
In the oil producing countries the 
trade deficit was covered by reven- 
ues from oil; in Israel, Turkey and, 
more recently, in Iran, foreign aid 
played an important part 

With the postwar rise in prices 
of basic commodities, the terms of 
trade of the Middle East countries 
reached their most favorable point 
during the Korean fighting, but to- 
ward the end of 1951 there was a 
sharp break in prices, and terms of 
trade deteriorated again. The con- 
tinued dependence of the region on 
a very small number of export items 
highly vulnerable to 
changes in world economic activity, 


renders it 


the study observes 

The composition of exports 
showed little change in the postwar 
period. Excluding petroleum, more 
than 90 per cent of the region's ex- 
ports continue to consist of cotton 
grains and other agricultural prod 
ucts. On the import side, the most 
important changes were the increase 
foodstuffs 
growth of population outstripped in 


in imports of where 


crease in agricultural production as 


well as in capital goods. Imports of 
manufactured consumer goods on 
the other hand showed little or no 
increase 

The direction of trade has re- 
turned to the prewar pattern with 
the exception of a higher level of 
imports from the United States, In- 
tra-regional trade has been decreas- 
ing for several years and is now at 
a very low level. 


Prices 


As for prices, the postwar decade 
may be divided into three periods 
1945-49 when the main trend of 
prices was downward; 1950-52 
when the Korean raw material boom 
took place; and 1953-54 when the 
effects of this boom subsided and 
the trend was once more downward 
Except in Iran, Israel and Turkey 
budgetary surpluses or deficits were 
small. In Iran the cessation of oil 
revenues led to a large budgetary 
deficit. In Israel the absorption of 
1 large number of immigrants and 
the very high rate of investment re 
sulted in inflation and deficit financ 
ing. In Turkey there was investment 
it a high level with inflationary 


pressures. (Continued on page 83) 
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Prevention of Crime 


and Treatment of Offenders 


eee day society is Coming more and more to 

recognize that a thorough review is needed of the 
policies and programs for the prevention of crime and 
treatment of offenders. This two-way approach to the 
social problem of crime is the basis of the United 
Nations policy 

The first United Nations World Congress on the 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders will 
probe the problem in a series of meetings beginning 
on August 22 in Geneva 

Regional seminars—-for Latin America at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1953, for the Near and Middle East in Cairo 
in 1953 and for Asia and the Far East at Rangoon in 
1954-were sponsored by the United Nations and thei 
results will be available to the World Congress 
So also will be the discussions held on two occasions 
by the European Regional Consultative Group in 
Geneva in 1952 and 1954 

Some 400 specialists from all over the world will 
take part in the discussions. Among them will be pro- 
fessors of criminology and research workers, prison 
wardens, juvenile court judges, physicians and social 
workers. Some of the delegates will be official repre 
sentatives of their governments, Fighty-five govern 
ments, including the sixty Members of the United Na 
tions, have been invited. Others will represent the spe 
cialized agencies and non-governmental organizations 
Still others with a professional interest in the field will 
attend as individuals. 

Treatment of adult criminals and juvenile delin- 
quency are, of course, recognized as serious problems 
by many governments, and there has been a good deal 
of research on them. By pooling the ideas and experi- 
ence gained from dealing with the problems all over 
the world, it is expected that the Congress will help 
step up progress in many countries. 

Organizations which in the past concerned them- 
selves internationally with these matters did not always 
regard them as social problems, They often looked on 
them mainly as juridical or legal problems. 

The fact that the approach adopted by the United 
Nations has developed and now prevails is explained 
largely by the growing social function ascribed to 
penalties as a result of advances in penal and crimino 
logical thinking. What mainly matters is social readap- 
tation of the offenders and the prevention of crime 
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The Congress will meet in three sections. One will 
be devoted exclusively to consideration of juvenile 
delinquency. Another will discuss standard minimum 
rules for the treatment of prisoners and the selection 
and training of personnel for adult correctional insti- 
tutions. Subjects for the third are open institutions and 
prison labor 


Before the United Nations 


The Congress is the culmination of several years of 
action by the United Nations and, from the historical 
point of view, the continuation of the congresses pre- 
viously convened by the International Penal and 
Penitentiary Commission. 

That Commission was established in 1875 as a 
result of the first International Penitentiary Congress 
held in London in 1872. Its function as an_ inter- 
governmental organization was to organize quinquen- 
nial international penal and penitentiary congresses, 
the twelfth of which was held at The Hague in 1950. 
The Commission developed a gradually expanding pro- 
gram of publications, studies and international ex- 
change of information and devoted a great deal of 
attention to the formulation of basic or minimum 
standards for the treatment of offenders. Several spe- 
cialized international non-governmental organizations 
for the advancement of international cooperation in the 
fields of criminal law, criminal policy, penal reform 
and criminology and in related areas of interest were 
established later on. 

The League of Nations at first restricted its activities 
in this field to certain functions concerning the traffic 
in women and children. During the course of its exist- 
ence, however, it showed a marked tendency to broaden 
the scope of its activities and as a result its role in 
promoting international cooperation in matters of crim- 
inal policy increased steadily. A significant step was 
the adoption in 1934 of the “Standard Minimum Rules 
for the Treatment of Prisoners” drafted by the Inter- 
national Penal and Penitentiary Commission. The 
League requested all governments to give the greatest 
possible publicity to the rules; to take the necessary 
measures for their observation; and to submit regular 
reports on their application and on the prison reforms 
achieved. 

Prior to the establishment of the United Nations, 























however, international cooperation in prevention of 
crime and the treatment of offenders was primarily 
effected through the medium of the International Penal 
and Penitentiary Commission and of specialized inter- 
national non-governmental organizations. The League 
of Nations largely restricted its efforts to sponsoring 
and promoting the work of those organizations. 

International cooperation consisted mainly in the 
exchange of technical information and ideas by means 
of congresses, conferences and publications, as well as 
through more informal means. Generally speaking, 
participation was restricted to the countries of Europe, 
North America and the British Commonwealth and to 
a few Asian and Latin American states. 


The United Nations Program 


Picking up the threads of international cooperation 
on social problems after the Second World War, the 
Temporary Social Commission, established by the 
Economic and Social Council at its first session in 
February 1946, recommended that responsibility for 
international action in the field of the prevention of 
crime and the treatment of offenders should be assumed 
by the United Nations. The Council, in establishing the 
permanent Social Commission, instructed it, among 
other things, to consider how “effective machinery” 
could be developed “for studying, on a wide interna- 
tional basis, the means for the prevention of crime and 
the treatment of offenders,” to undertake consultation 
with the International Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
mission, and to recommend a scheme by which work 
on this subject could be “fruitfully dealt with on a 
broad international basis in close association with other 
social problems.” 

The Economic and Social Council on August 13, 
1948, passed a resolution explicitly stating “that in 
view of the importance of the study, on an international 
basis, of the problem of the prevention of crime and 
treatment of offenders, the United Nations should 
assume leadership in promoting this activity, having 
regard to international and national organizations 
which have interests and competence in this field, and 
making the fullest use of their knowledge and ex- 
perience... .” 

Negotiations between the United Nations and the 
International Penal and Penitentiary Commission led 
to an agreement providing for the dissolution of the 
latter body and for the transfer of its functions to the 
United Nations. This “Plan of Integration” was ap- 
proved by the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission on August 10, 1950, and by the General 
Assembly on December 1, 1950. The International 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission was actually dis- 
solved on October 1, 1951. 

The main features of the United Nations program 
of action are: 

establishment of an international criminal policy 
with a social rather than a juridical purpose; 

leadership in coordination of the activities called 
for by that policy, which does not attempt to stand- 


ardize national policies, but rather endeavors to 

establish which principles are suitable for universal 

application and which must be adapted to specific 
national and regional requirements; 

providing technical assistance, which may take 
the form of regional seminars, missions of experts 
and fellowship grants, all aimed at assisting govern- 
ments in improving the existing state of social de- 
fence and at cooperating with them in setting up 
efficient national programs, 

disseminating information on social defence by 
means of studies and a publication, The Interna- 
tional Review of Criminal Policy, and 

operation of a technical administrative organiza- 
tion within the Secretariat, called the Section of 

Social Defence of the Bureau of Social Affairs, 

which is responsible for carrying out the directives 

established by the policy-making bodies of the 

United Nations, 

The work of this section covers all phases of the 
prevention of crime and treatment of offenders. A few 
examples of projects on which the section is working 
include: Prevention of Types of Criminality Resulting 
from Social Changes and Accompanying Economic 
Development in Less Developed Countries which will 
serve as a basis for technical assistance to less de 
veloped countries as a practical guide to the rational 
planning of social policy concerned with the problem 
of crime in those countries; studies prepared under the 
heading Probation, Parole and After-care which were 
discussed at the second session of the European con- 
sultative group and will be available for the other re- 
gional consultative groups at their next session, studies 
on Short Term Imprisonment and on the Treatment of 
Types of Offenders Against Whom Society Needs Par 
ticular Attention which will be undertaken as soon as 
budgetary resources permit; and presenting selected in 
formation from reports on Traffic in Persons and the 
Exploitation and Prostitution of Others in The Interna- 
tional Review of Criminal Policy. Reports will be 
selected from those on field projects and technical as- 
sistance programs aimed at social planning and de- 
velopment, including those relating to community or- 
ganization and development, the status of women and 
the strengthening of family life. 

Much of the information and basic research mate- 
rial used by the United Nations comes from the Na- 
tional Correspondents of the Bureau of Social Affairs, 
people appointed by governments for this purpose. 
There are eighty-four correspondents, from forty states 
in Europe, North America, Latin America, Asia, Africa 
and Oceania, Of the forty states which have appointed 
correspondents, thirty-four are Member states. 

The Secretariat section has been responsible for 
organizing the seminars in the major regions of the 
world, and is preparing the way for the first quinquen- 
nial congress in this field to be convened by the United 
Nations. The seminars have concerned themselves with 
four of the five items to be considered at the Congress, 
so it will be possible to base the debate on previous 
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discussions and arrive precisely at the kind of conclu 
sions mentioned above, namely, at principles suitable 
for universal application and principles adapted to 
specific national and regional requirements 


Standard Minimum Rules 


The standard minimum rules for the treatment of 
prisoners seck to set out what is accepted, in the best 
developed correctional systems, as being good principle 
and practice, allowing for differences in local conditions 
such as climate and the standard of living. They cover 
such aspects of prison life as the separation of different 
categories of offenders, taking account of their sex, 
age, criminal record, the legal reason for their deten- 
tion and the necessities of their treatment; sleeping and 
living accommodations and personal hygiene; food and 
medical services; exercise and sport, educational and 
vocational training, contact of prisoners with the out 
side world; and the special treatment to be applied to 
prisoners under sentence, prisoners awaiting trial, 
mentally abnormal prisoners and civil prisoners 

The selection and the training of personnel for 
adult correctional institutions are, of course, closely 
linked to the treatment of prisoners. It is, indeed, 
necessary for a modern correctional system which 
seeks not so much the punishment as the readaptation 
of the offender to give particular emphasis to selecting 
and training supervisory personnel not simply to do 
guard duty but to serve as a social service. For this 
purpose certain standards of intelligence and education 
should be met 

Moreover, specialists such as doctors, psychologists, 
social workers, teachers and technical instructors should 
be added to prison staffs. The conditions of service for 
all categories of staff, whether administrative, special 
ized or supervisory, should be such as to attract well 
qualified persons. Appointments in the higher grades 
should not be subject to political fluctuations. Finally, 
in-service training should be provided for all categories 
of staff in order to maintain and improve their knowl- 
edge and professional capacity 


Open Institutions, Prison Labor 


The open institution, a prison in which security 
against escape is not provided by any physical means 
and in which the regime is one of trust, obviating con- 
stant supervision, is a rather recent development in 
correctional methods and one which is not yet widely 
applied 

This method has been found valuable for certain 
offenders. It is considerably less expensive than closed 
prisons, an advantage which might recommend it, 
where applicable, to the less developed countries 

Discussion on the open institution will include ad 
ministrative structure, suggested Sites, Organization of 
work, staff and the optimum number of offenders com 
mitted, Of particular concern are the criteria for select 
ing offenders suitable for treatment in open institutions 
and on the place of the open institution in the penal 


system and in the community. In connection with the 





criteria for selection, attention will be given not only 
to observation of the personality of the offender, but 
also to whether an offender should be placed in an 
open institution at the beginning of his term or whether 
it should be the last step in a progressive system, and 
whether such committal should be restricted to specific 
categories of offenders. In the consideration of the 
place of the open institution in the penal system and in 
the community, such matters will be raised as the 
development of custodial differentiation in a modern 
penal system, the economic aspect of the operation of 
open institutions, as well as the attitude of the com- 
munity to an institution in its midst without physical 
obstacles to the prisoners’ escape. 

There are many facets of the question of prison 
labor. Should it be a right, an obligation or a punish- 
ment? In which way should it differ for tried, untried 
and political prisoners? How does private interest par- 
ticipate in the utilization of prison labor, and what are 
the advantages and disadvantages of such a policy? 
What are some of the problems and possible solutions 
of the competition between prison labor and free labor? 
How can prison labor be organized so as to make use 
of inmates’ previous skills and to relate work and 
training in prison to future employment possibilities? 

These questions will develop areas of discussion, 
including the purposes and categories of prison labor 
and the merits of different types of remuneration (sim- 
ple gratuities, per diem payments, piece-work gratu- 
ities), the regulations which may govern the expendi- 
ture of such remuneration (spending money, savings 
for release, aid to dependents, court fees) and the 
measures of social protection which are given to pris- 
oners in the form of accident insurance, old age insur- 
ance and safety regulations. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


In the discussion of juvenile delinquency, particular 
stress will be laid on prevention, whether it be pre- 
vention at the predelinquent stage or the prevention of 
one or more repetitions of the offense. Two reports, 
one prepared by the Institute for the Study and the 
freatment of Delinquency, London, and the other by 
the Secretariat, will serve as a basis of the debate. The 
first, dealing with specific programs in selected Euro- 
pean countries, discusses legal provisions for prede- 
linquents and such medico-psychological and educa- 
tional measures as child guidance services, observation 
centres, long-term care and treatment institutions, 
schools for maladjusted, backward and mentally de- 
fective children, vocational guidance and probationary 
supervision. The social measures which may be taken 
up by the police and the influence of leisure-time ac- 
tivities for juveniles sponsored by community organiza- 
tions are also discussed 

Attention in the Secretariat report has been directed 
to decisions of the United Nations regional seminars 
as well as to recommendations and findings of national 
and international meetings in the field of juvenile delin 

(Continued on page 44) 








The Postal Union’s 


Wide Field 


of Operations 


The Rules at Issues 
are Applied m All 
Countries of the World 


By Dr. Fritz Hess 


Director, International Bureau 
of the Universal Postal Union 


Lo Universal Postal Union was 

recognized by the United Na 
tions as a specialized agency under 
Article 57 of the United Nations 
Charter by an agreement concluded 
on July 4, 1947 


force on July | 


which came into 
1948, at the same 
time as the Universal Postal Con 
vention concluded in Paris in 1947 
The agreement contains provisions 
things, 
reciprocal representation, the ex- 


concerning, among other 


change of information and docu- 
ments, and cooperation between the 
United Nations and its principal and 
subsidiary organs on the one hand 
and the Universal Postal Union on 
the other 

As a result, the United Nations is 
regularly represented by observers 
at the Union's Congresses and the 
meetings of the Executive and Liai- 
son Committee composed of twenty 

In addition, the 
sends representa 


member countries 
Union regularly 

tives to the meetings of the Eco 
nomic and Social Council at which 
the report on the work of the Union 
is considered, and to the meetings of 


the Administrative Committee on 





Coordination on which, twice a year, 
the directors of the specialized agen 
cies meet under the chairmanship of 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. The Union also sends ob 
servers from time to time to the 
United Nations General Assembly 
and its Advisory Committee on Ad 
Ques 
tions. Reciprocal representation and 


ministrative and Budgetary 


exchange of information have so far 
developed to the satisfaction of both 
parties and have provided a basis 
for fruitful cooperation 

The Universal Postal Union is one 
of the oldest international organiza 
tions and certainly the organization 
with the widest field of operation; 
indeed, the rules which it issues are 
applied in all countries of the world 
even those which are not members 
of the Union. There are at present 
ninety-four member countries, The 
first Convention, which was con 
cluded at Berne on October 9, 1874 


This is one of a series of ar- 
ticles written for the Revieu 
in connection with United 
Vations’ tenth anniversary. 





by the representatives of twenty-two 


countries and came into force eighty 


years ago on July 1, 1875, elimi 
nated the diversity of legal rules 
which had hitherto prevailed in the 
form of countless bilateral agree 


ments and regional arrangements 
applicable to limited areas 
Uniform rules based on the fol 
lowing fundamental principles were 
introduced for the international let 
ter post service: unity of the postal 
member 


weight 


territory of countries 


uniformity of steps and 


charges; freedom of transit; and 
simplification of the allocation of 
charges administra 


tions of the Union participating in 


between the 


international transit, whereby each 
of them retains the whole of the 
charge levied on the sender and has 
merely to reimburse the intermediate 
countries in accordance with the 
rules laid down in the Universal 
Postal Convention 

rhis Convention also contains the 
constitutional provisions of the 


Union; provisions concerning the 
conveyance of correspondenc c—let 


ters, postcards, commercial papers 
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printed papers, samples of merchan- 
dise, small packets, literature for the 
blind and “phonopost” items; and 
lastly, in an annex, special rules re 
garding air mail correspondence. All 
these provisions, supplemented by 
detailed regulations, are binding on 
member countries 

Over the years the following op 
tional special agreements have been 
concluded to cover other particular 
branches of service: insured letters 
and boxes (1878), postal money 
orders (1878) 
(1880) the 
(1885), subscriptions to newspapers 


postal parcels 


collection of _ bills 


and periodicals (1891), transfers to 
and from accounts 
(1920), 
(1934) and cash on delivery items 
(1947) 
Convention is applied in ninety-four 


postal check 


postal travellers’ checks 


While the Universal Postal 


member countries, the number of 
participants in the agreements ranges 
from seventy-cight (postal parcels ) 
to forty-five (transfers to and from 
postal check accounts ) 

Congresses——that 1s, conferences 
of plenipotentiaries meet periodi 
cally to revise the Universal Postal 
Convention and the agreements 
Such Congresses have been held at 
Berne (1874), Paris (1878), Lisbon 
(1885), Vienna (1891), Washing 
ton (1897), Rome (1906), Madrid 
(1920), Stockholm (1924), Lon 
don (1929), Cairo (1934), Buenos 
Aires (1939) (1947) and 
Brussels (1952). The next will be 


held at Ottawa in August 1957, 


Paris 


The International Bureau of the 
Universal Postal Union, with head 


quarters at Berne, functions as the 
sole permanent organ. It is placed 
under the supervision of the Swiss 
Federal Council, the supreme organ 
of the Swiss Postal Administration 
since July 1, 1948, however, part of 
the responsibility for supervision has 
rested on the Executive and Liaison 
Committee, which holds its annual 
sessions in Switzerland 

The functions of the International 
Bureau were widened considerably 
at the last two revisions of the Con 
vention. It now prepares the work of 
Congresses, Conferences and Com- 
mittees, Organizes their secretariat 
and arranges the printing of their 
records. It 


decisions and official 


serves the administrations of the 
Union as a central organization for 
liaison and information principally 
through the issue of many publica 
tions. These publications simplify 
the operation of international serv 
ices; some of them, for example 
contain information on the charges 
levied by member countries; others 
give information on the land, sea 
and air routes available to adminis 
trations, etc 

In addition, at the request of 
postal administrations, the Bureau 
inquires into particular problems 
and communicates the results; pub- 
lishes studies on technical postal 
questions; and lends films, reports 
and miscellaneous works relating to 
the postal service. It regularly pub- 
lishes information in its monthly re- 
view, Union Postale, which appears 
in seven languages: Arabic, Chinese, 


English, French, German, Russian 





Prevention of Crime (Continued from page 42) 


quency 


erations for the formulation of a policy for the preven 
tion of juvenile delinquency, taking into account cri 
teria used in defining juvenile delinquency, the extent 
of juvenile delinquency and the determining factors 
Comparisons are made with respect to the problem as 
found in industrialized societies as well as in the less 
developed areas of the world. Major emphasis is placed 
on approaches to the prevention of juvenile delin 
quency, including the role of the state, community, 


[he report examines the fundamental consid- 


and Spanish. It also acts as a central 
clearing house for settlements be- 
tween postal administrations con- 
cerning transit charges and interna- 
tional reply coupons. If a dispute 
arises, it when 
asked to do so by the parties in the 
case; it may even be appointed as 


gives an opin mn 


single arbitrator to deliver a binding 
arbitral judgment. 

In the last ten years the Universal 
Postal Union’s activities have also 
led to the establishment of extensive 
relations with other international or- 
ganizations; firstly, with those con- 
cerned with air navigation, such as 
the International Civil Aviation Or 
ganization and the International Air 
Transport Association, with which 
questions concerning the conveyance 
of mail by air are dealt with jointly 
Special relations have also been de- 
veloped with the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, through the introduc- 
tion of more favorable provisions 
for the circulation of books and 
periodicals; with the International 
lelecommunication Union, through 
the establishment of a special code 
for postal telegrams on official busi- 
ness; and with the International 
Labor Organization and the World 
Health 
study of occupational diseases of 
postal workers and the conveyance 
of perishable biological materials by 


Organization, through the 


post. Cooperation with these inter- 
national organizations has proved 
very fruitful, and it is to be hoped 
that it will also make an effective 
contribution to the improvement of 
international relations 


family, school, police, social services and others. The 
necessity of coordination in approach is also stressed 
as well as the need for research in this field. Finally, 
the role of courts and treatment measures in prevent- 
ing a return to crime is also discussed. 

Here in these discussions specialists from many 
countries will be seeking the best ways to prevent the 
wastage of human resources that occurs when people 
are placed in the hopeless, unproductive and unhealthy 
institutions that prisons have ever been. 








Prime Minister Nu of Union of Burma 


Pays First Visit to United Nations | leadquarters 


RIME Minister U Nu of Burma 

was welcomed to United Nations 
Headquarters on July 6 by Secre 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold. It 
was the first visit for the Prime Min 
ister, who was guest of honor at a 
private luncheon given by Mr. Ham 
marskjold 

In a recording for United Na 
tions Radio Mr. Nu remarked that 
‘the first major act of the newly 
independent Government of Burma 
n the international field was to ap 
ply for Membership in the world 
Burma 


independent country on January 4 


organization became an 
idmitted to the Unit 
n April 19, 1948. Bur 


attracted by the 


1948, and wa 
ed Nations ( 
ma, he said Na 


lofty idealism of the Charter.’ 


Mr. Nu suggested strengthening 
the United Nations by making it a 
world organization in fact as well as 
in name—by admitting all countries 
and benefiting from their counsel 
and advice. No nation or group of 
nations can claim a monopoly of 
wisdom, he said. In a separate talk 
for Burmese Radio, he sent person 
al greetings to his countrymen from 
Headquarters of the United Nations 

Mr. Nu toured the Headquarters 
buildings, met with the press and 
Secretariat 
members who presented him and his 


chatted with Burmese 
his wife with gift ashtrays and other 
tokens 

Prime Minister Nu and his wife 
Daw Mya Yi, both wore traditional 
Burmese dress consisting of color 


ful skirts called longyi and short 


bright jackets or ingyi, U Nu also 
wore a pale yellow headdress called 
a gaung baung 

At a news conference Mr. Nu 
discussed the presence of Chinese 
troops in Burma, a force, he said, 
which was now reduced to between 
two and three thousand. Burma, he 
stressed, is getting this persistent 
problem under control entirely 
through the use of its own troops 
and efforts. He indicated his con 
fidence in early release of the Unit 
ed States fliers now held in Peking 
Regarding the possibility of direct 
talks between the United States and 
the People’s Republic of China, he 
stated that his own good offices as 
mediator would be available if mu 


tually requested 
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a tiny locomotive pulls wagons of phosphate 
from the island’s mines to the loading pier 


Nauru and the 60-Year Deadline 


Council Assays Problem of Island’s Waning Asset 


JAuURU, the tiny peak of a submarine mountain 
rising from Central Pacific, depends entirely on its 
phosphate deposits which are being mined and exported 
on a large scale. When the deposits are exhausted in 
about sixty years’ time, what will happen to the two 
thousand islanders whose sole source of income is 
directly related to the rich phosphate beds? 

This was one of the main questions emerging from 
the Trusteeship Council's recent examination of the an 
nual report on the Australian-administered Trust Terri 
tory. Varied proposals have been advanced, and the 
Administering Authority has already launched prelimi 
nary investigations to find a new home for the 
Nauruans 

One of the loneliest islands in the world, Nauru ts 


by far the smallest of all the Trust Territories. Paradoxi- 
cally, because of the phosphate-bearing lands which 
cover more than four-fifths of its 5,263 acres, it is also 
one of the richest. More than a million tons of phos- 
phate is mined annually. In 1954, exports totalled 
1,103,726 tons, valued at £1,931,520, or only slightly 
less than the record export of 1,227,103 tons in the 
previous year. The bulk of the exports is shipped to 
Australia and New Zealand 

Royalties paid to Nauruan landowners by the British 
Phosphate Commissioners, which operate the mines, 
have greatly increased in recent years, as have the royal- 
ties paid for the benefit of the Nauruans as a whole 
Nauru has no unemployment, and the islanders receive 


a variety of social services free of charge. Thus expen 





diture for social welfare from Administration funds 
during 1953-54 amounted to £73,431, as compared 
with £49,305 in the previous year. A relatively high 
standard of living is enjoyed by all. 

Yet the Nauruans, a mixture of 
Micronesian and Melanesian types, are not entirely 


happy. They are concerned about that “sixty-year dead- 


Polynesian, 


line” on the phosphates. Their big problem has ‘been 
debated at length at this and previous sessions of the 
rrusteeship Council in New York 

The Council’s Missions, which visited the territory 
in 1950 and again in 1953, were indeed charged with 
investigating this unique problem. Both Missions seri 
ously doubted if the island could be habitable after the 
termination of the phosphate industry. The Nauruans 
have lost their taste for agriculture, and they fish only 
for their own domestic needs Experts have stated that 
the phosphate-bearing land has never been of any agri 
cultural value to the inhabitants, while the little cul 
tivable land would be inadequate to meet any popula 
tion with the maintenance of a high standard of living 

The 1953 Mission emphatically reported that resettle 
ment in some other locations might indeed provide the 
only permanent and definite solution. This Mission also 
observed that, isolated as it is on a small island, “the 
community has services exceeding by far those of any 
other community of similar size.” The Mission felt 
however, that the question of the islanders’ future 
should not be held in abeyance until the termination of 
the phosphate industry, but that a plan for gradual 
resettlement should be agreed upon as soon as possible 

At its fourteenth session last year, the Trusteeship 
Council recalled its previous recommendations which 
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requested the Administering Authority to study the 
problem that would arise when the oo peg of the 
phosphates ended and to consider, = the Nauruans, 
all possible ways and means to solve it. The Council, 
noting the statement of the kelitades Authority 
that it was actively studying the problem with the object 
of drawing up a plan for the progressive resettlement 
of the Nauruans, requested the Authority to include in 
its next annual report the results of such a study, The 
latest annual report stated that the study of this prob 
lem is still continuing, in collaboration with the Nauru 
Local Government Council, and that the Trusteeship 
Council would be informed when a plan acceptable to 
all concerned has been evolved 


Search For New Home 


The Special Representative of the 
Authority, J. H. Jones, informed the Trusteeship Coun 
cil on June 9 that recent extensive investigations have 
been carried out as to the suitability of certain islands 


Administering 


which were adjacent to Papua and New Guinea as a 
prospective new home for the Nauruan people 

The investigations had focused on Woodlark, a small 
island off the east coast of Papua, but exhaustive ex 
amination had revealed that Woodlark was not suitable 
for that purpose. The Administration was still making 
every endeavor to locate unpopulated areas where the 
Nauruans could be settled without difficulty, areas suit 
able for agricultural development and which would 
permit easy access to avenues of employment. Mr 
Jones assured the Council that in these and all other 
investigations concerning the future of the Nauruans, 
the islanders themselves were kept fully informed and 
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were continually consulted as to their wishes and par 
ticular interests 

The whole question of the future of this tiny island 
community evoked varied comments from members 
during the Council’s debate which centered largely on 
this problem 

Some representatives pointed out that the studies re 
vealed that neighboring islands were unsuitable for the 
resettlement of the Nauruans and that there are 
differing opinions among the Nauruan leaders as to 
when and how the population should be transferred 
[he apparent complacency of some of the Nauruans 
toward their future, together with the urgency of im 
mediate planning for it, was also noted, and several 
representatives urged the Administration to press for 
ward with effective plans for their gradual resettlement 
elsewhere 

The representative of the United Kingdom, Sir Alan 
Burns, pointed out that the future total indigenous pop 
ulation of the territory might be less than 2,000 after 
the phosphate deposits were exhausted and foreign 
labor was withdrawn, and that it might well be possible 
for the island to sustain that number. It was therefore 
important to study possibilities for developing farming 
and fishing, and he noted the Administration's aware 
ness of this need 


Replying to questions by Sir Alan, Mr. Jones ad 
mitted that the cultivable area of Nauru was very 
limited, and the plateau where phosphate was mined 
had never been used for agricultural purposes. After 
the exhaustion of the phosphate deposits, there would 
doubtless be enough cultivable land for a primitive sub- 
sistence agriculture, if the population did not increase 
too rapidly. Since 1919, however, Australia has taken 
steps to improve the living standards of the Nauruans; 
and, as a result of the current training program, more 
and more Nauruans would become skilled workers, and 
their living standard would rise still further. Hence, 
it was out of the question that they should revert to 
their original mode of life. For those reasons, Australia 
considered that the Nauruans should be prepared for 
leaving the island when its resources were exhausted 
or when they themselves decided that the time had 
come to seek a new home 


Sir Alan Burns believed that, as the Nauruans num- 
bered fewer than 2,000, the Council was not facing a 
problem of great magnitude. It seemed beyond doubt 
that Nauru could support some of them, even without 
the main source of livelihood represented by the 
phosphates. He noted the Administration's steps to 
focus the attention of the Nauruans themselves on the 
problem of their future 

The dependency of the Nauruans on the phosphate 
industry, together with the monoply held by the British 
Phosphate Commissioners in the working of the 
deposits, were questions underlined by other representa 
tives. Thus, the representative of India, Arthur S. Lall, 
recalled that in 1926 exploitation of Nauru’s phosphates 
had been proceeding slowly, and the people had not 
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realized that their natural resources were being taken 
away and that nothing was being put in their place. 
Now, in 1955, the whole community lived under “a 
suspended sentence of banishment” which the Council 
was told would become operative in sixty years. Indeed, 
future developments in mining technology might shorten 
that period 

Mr. Lall noted that the Trusteeship Council had been 
told that the Nauruans displayed no initiative. He 
thought that the position in which they had been placed 
was not such as to encourage the development of initia 
tive or the fulfilment of the terms of the Charter 


The Indian representative felt that the essence of the 
problem was that there were two cross-currents at work 
in the territory: the Administration was attempting to 
function in terms of the Trusteeship Agreement and the 
Charter, while the Phosphate Commissioners formed a 
powerful undercurrent in the affairs of the island—a 
sort of state within a state. The whole mining operation 
and its administration should be considered as an in- 
tegral part of the administration of the territory, and 
future annual reports on the administration of Nauru 
should include a full report from the Phosphate Com- 
missioners themselves. 


Mr. Lall then suggested that some preliminary steps 
should be taken to give the Nauruans direct participa- 
tion in the exploitation of their dwindling resources. To 
begin with, the Administrator might nominate a 
Nauruan to represent the people on the Board of the 
Phosphate Commissioners so that there should be some 
liaison between the islanders and the economic activities 
which so vitally affected their future. He appealed to 
the three countries which constituted the Administering 
Authority to set up a joint Mission to visit Nauru, 
examine the problem and report to the Council in 1956 
(Australia is the Administering Authority on behalf of 
Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom. ) 

The representatives of Syria and the U.S.S.R. also 
questioned the operation of the phosphate industry. For 
Syria, Najmuddine Rifai observed that the royalties 
paid out by the British Phosphate Commissioners 
amounted to scarcely more than ten per cent of the 
price of the phosphate extracted. Furthermore the Com- 
missioners were exempted from all taxes, and the for- 
cigners engaged in the phosphate industry benefited 
much more from the social services of the Administra- 
tion than did the Nauruans themselves. Thus, the funds 
supplied by the Commissioners were of indirect benefit 
to their employees. On that question the Administering 
Authority had constantly referred to the Agreement on 
the phosphate industry, to which the Nauruans them- 
selves had consented. But agreements were not im- 
mutable, and circumstances sometimes changed 

Stressing the dependency of the Administration on 
the Phosphate Commissioners, V. F. Grubyakov, of the 
U.S.S.R., said the latter were entitled to rent any 
phosphate-bearing land, destroy the plantings on it and 
extract the phosphates, without the consent of the in- 
digenous owners. The Special Representative had af- 





firmed that consent had been given by the chiefs who 
had signed an agreement with the Commissioners on 
behalf of the population. Yet the 1953 Visiting Mission 
had noted the population’s discontent with the existing 
arrangements, and the chief's authority in signing an 
agreement of such far-reaching consequences, both for 
the indigenous inhabitants concerned and for the terri- 
tory’s future, was open to question. Colonial history 
contained innumerable examples of such agreements 
which had worked to the detriment of the indigenous 
populations concerned. The U.S.S.R. delegate was 
critical of other conditions in the island which, he con- 
tended, was administered as a colony rather than as a 
rrust Territory 

The Council, in its subsequent recommendations on 
Nauru, noted “with appreciation” that the Administer- 
ing Authority continues to keep the matter of the 
islanders’ future under constant study, in collaboration 
with the Nauru Local Government Council, and that the 
search for unpopulated and suitable areas where the 
Nauruans may eventually resettle is being continued. 
The Council also asked to be kept informed of progress 
made in these efforts. At the same time the Council 
suggested that the Administering Authority might give 
further consideration to the possibility of rehabilitating 
the worked-out phosphate lands. The Council then re- 
quested the Administering Authority to continue to 
keep the Nauruans fully informed on all aspects of this 
problem and continue to consult them as to its solution. 

In their comments on general conditions in the terri- 
tory, a number of representatives commended the over- 
all progress made in the year under review. Robert R. 
Robbins, of the United States, noted with satisfaction 
the construction of a new maternity ward, an infant 
welfare clinic, two ante-natal clinics and other steps 
to reduce the infant mortality rate; the completion of 
350 houses for Nauruans; the opening of a new sec- 
ondary school; the steps taken by the Administration 
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A Year of (¢ 


a its conclusions the 1954 annual re- 

port on Nauru described the year un- 
der review as one of general progress, 
with “harmonious relations continuing 
between the Administration, the British 
Phosphate Commissioners and the Nauru 
Local Government Council.” 

Some of the latest developments, as out- 
lined by the Special Representative includ- 
ed completion of a new secondary school, 
construction of a new hospital, and plans 
completed for a primary school; comple- 
tion of a housing project to replace 
Nauruan homes destroyed during the war, 
establishment of an experimental farm for 
agricultural testing and demonstrating the 
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to increase the minimum wage of adult males to 
£236.10.9; and the allocation of ten shillings per week 
for each dependent child. It was to be hoped that the 
Administering Authority, in consultation with the Local 
Government Council, might find it feasible to remove 
the restriction on the movement of indigenous and im 
migrant populations. The United States also hoped that 
the difficulties regarding land ownership would be 
solved so that the plan for bringing the airfield into 
conformity with international standards could be car 
ried out 

The abolition of corporal punishment in the territory 
evoked the satisfaction of all members. S. S. Liu, of 
China, indeed regarded this as the Administration’s fore 
most achievement and hoped that the action taken by 
the Australian Administration would serve as a stimul- 
ous to other Administering Authorities which had not 
yet done likewise. Mr. Liu also pointed to the increase 
in the royalties payable to Nauruan phosphate land 
owners as a praiseworthy step. 


Not a Potential State 


The 1953 Visiting Mission commented in its report 
on the territory that, as a very small island, Nauru 
could not be regarded as a potential state. Recalling 
this observation, J. V. Scott, of New Zealand, con 
sidered it pointless to speak of the future of the Nauruans 
in terms of independence. Surely, all that the Nauruans 
themselves wished and would one day request was a 
form of representative local government, It should be 
stressed that the present administration cost the Nauru 
ans nothing: they paid no direct taxes, and the impact 
of the few indirect taxes on such things as liquor and 
cigarettes did not fall heavily upon them. Social serv 
ices, education, medical and health services were en 
tirely free. Any Nauruans who did not wish to work 
could live “off the fruits of the land.” Those who did 
work received very decent salaries or wages. Mr. Scott 
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best methods of crop production to the 
islanders; creation of a number of new 
posts for Nauruans, including the appoint- 
ment of a native Affairs Officer; abolition 
of corporal punishment in the territory; 
further expansion of medical facilities 
the infant mortality rate declined from 
115.8 per thousand in 1952-53 to 56.91 
per thousand in 1953-54; special pro- 
vision in the new hospital for tuberculosis 
patients, employment of four Australian- 
trained Nauruan girls as school teachers; 
arrangements for twenty Nauruan scholar- 
ship holders to continue their studies in 
Australia and three in Fiji; and the 
stepping-up of adult training classes 
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thought perhaps that was why the Nauruan Local 
Government Council showed no particular enthusiasm 
to grasp the powers at its disposal 

On the question of the Nauruans’ future resettlement 
the New Zealand delegation had no fixed views and 
believed that the Council could not take a stand with 
out knowledge of the Nauruans’ opinions and wishes 
which the Administering Authority was still trying to 
ascertain 


Ain “Erroneous Picture” 


In replying to points made during the general debate 
4. H. Loomes, of Australia, refuted charges that the 
Administering Authority was ignoring the Charter and 
the Trusteeship Agreement. Mr. Loomes held that the 
U.S.S.R. delegate had painted “a completely erroneous 
picture” of conditions in the island where Australia was 
doing its utmost to advance the welfare of the in 
habitants 

Turning to the comments of the Indian representa 
tive, to the effect that the British Phosphate Commis 
sion, “in conspiracy with the Administration, was de 
stroying the island,” Mr, Loomes declared that such 
criticism was both unjust and inaccurate, Admittedly, in 
the exploitation of the phosphate deposits, as with any 
other mining operation, the mineral resources of the 
island were slowly wasting. Nevertheless the rich de 
posits were Nauru’s principal source of wealth, and it 
was Clearly in the interests of the Nauruans that they 
should be efficiently developed 

Che Australian representative felt it must be conceded 
that the mining of phosphates by modern methods in 
order to produce much-needed fertilizers for the pro 
duction of food was a valuable undertaking from the 
point of view of the world at large. No one denied that 
the relatively high standard of living enjoyed by the 
Nauruan population was wholly dependent upon the 
operation of the phosphate industry. Moreover, a fund 
to ensure the future of the Nauruan people was being 
progressively built up out of the proceeds of the phos 
phate industry 

Mr. Loomes denied suggestions that prior to the 
extraction of the phosphates Nauru had been capable 
of supporting a thriving agricultural community That 
had never been the case. The Australian representative 
recalled the history of the Nauru deposits and of the 
purchase by the Governments of the United Kingdom 
Australia and New Zealand of the exclusive rights to 
exploit them. The three Governments appointed as the 
Administering Authority, had agreed that the most 
efficient way to develop the phosphates would be 
through a Board of Commissioners. Australia which 
administered the territory by agreement between the 
three Administering Authorities, was in no way sub 
ordinated to the British Phosphate Commission The 
relationship between the Commissioners and the Ad 
ministering Authority was clearly established by agre 
ment. One of the provisions of that agreement was that 
all expenses of the Administration should be defrayed 
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that undertaking did not in any way subordinate the 
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administrative officials to the directions of the British 
Phosphate Commissioners 

The Indian representative had suggested that the 
British Phosphate Commissioners themselves should 
submit to the Trusteeship Council a full report of their 
operations. Under the provisions of the Charter and 
of the Trusteeship Agreement, the United Nations had 
received annual reports on the administration of the 
territory from the Administering Authority. To the 
extent that the activities of the British Phosphate Com- 
missioners related to administration, a report on that 
aspect was included. Australia therefore saw no justifica- 
tion for the Indian representative's request. The sugges- 
tion, it felt, went beyond the competence of the Coun- 
cil. If adopted, it would amount to an attempt to sub- 
stitute the Council for the Administering Authority in 
the control of industry in a Trust Territory. The posi- 
tion of the Australian Government, as Administering 
Authority, must be fully and explicity reserved. 

India had also suggested an investigation into the 
question of the rehabilitation of the worked-out phos- 
phate lands, by a mission representing the three Gov- 
ernments designated as the Administering Authority. 
Mr. Loomes maintained that this question was also a 
matter of administration, and Australia did not con- 
sider that the Council could direct that a particular 
action should be taken in a matter affecting future ad- 
ministration. As the Council was aware, the question 
of the use of the land had already been investigated by 
experts of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization, and the report of those experts 
was now under stud 

It seemed unnecessary for further investigations to 
be made for the time being, but if such investigations 
proved necessary the Council could rely upon the Aus- 
tralian Government to take all necessary steps. 

The Australian representative stressed two points 
in any discussion of Nauru: firstly, it was a small area 
with a small indigenous population; secondly, Nauruans 
were being provided with many services which would 
not be possible with other communities in different cir- 
cumstances. So long as the phosphate deposits lasted 
and were efficiently raised by the British Phosphate 
Commissioners, the prosperity of the people would con- 
tinue. It must be conceded, nevertheless, that the 
Nauruans were losing agricultural skill and, to some 
extent, self-reliance. That was one of the reasons for 
the Administering Authority's determination to spare 
no effort in training them in useful pursuits and to give 
careful thought to future alternative means of livelihood 


Freedom of Movement 


The Special Representative also commented on 
points made during the debate. With regard to the 
U.S.S.R. representative's criticisms, Mr. Jones declared 
there was no question of a “state of siege” in the island 
ind that there had never been any restriction of move 
ment of Nauruans except at night in the British Phos- 
phate Commission's area, which included the immigrant 
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had always been free to them. The restrictions in ques- 
tion had been maintained at the specific request of the 
Nauruans, who had agreed with some reluctance to 
their removal, on the advice of the Administration 

Mr. Jones informed the U.S.S.R. representative that 
the salary paid to the island postmaster was not £294, 
as had been stated, but £626 a year, plus 10 shillings 
per week for each child. The Nauruan Local Govern- 
ment Council had taken a keen interest in local affairs 
and was being given every possible encouragement by 
the Administration. It was a matter of some disappoint- 
ment that the Council had so far not used all the powers 
it enjoys. The organ had considerably wider powers 
than its predecessor, known as the Council of Chiefs. 

The reduction in the overall number of Nauruans on 
the staff of the Public Works Department had not re- 
sulted in any unemployment. Mr. Jones reiterated that 
employment was available on the island for every 
Nauruan who wished to work. 

The Phosphate Commissioners operated on a non- 
profit basis, and the selling price of phosphate had no 
bearing on the royalties and other benefits being paid 





by them for or on behalf of the Nauruans. 

With regard to housing, the Special Representative 
said that no monies were owed by the Nauruans for the 
houses built for them at the expense of the British 
Phosphate Commissioners. The amount of £113,000, 
referred to by the representative of Haiti, was not a 
debt of the Local Government Council but an amount 
outstanding in the process of amortizing the initial capi- 
tal payment. It was therefore purely an accounting pro- 
cedure used as a matter of convenience by the Phos- 
phate Commissioners. 

On the question of secondary education, Mr. Jones 
said it was hoped that some of the Nauruan students 
at present studying in secondary schools in Australia 
would be able to go on to a university education. 

Upon completing its examination and debate on 
Nauru, the Council appointed a drafting committee 
composed of El Salvador, France, India and the United 
States to formulate its own report on the territory 
| The Council's report, with its observations and recom 


mendations on Nauru, will be surveyed in a subsequent 
issue of the Review | 








HE Trusteeship Council, which was the only major 

United Nations organ in constitutional session dur- 
ing the tenth anniversary meetings of the General As- 
sembly at San Francisco, marked the occasion at its 
meeting on June 24th. The President, Mason Sears, of 
the United States, noting that the Council’s agenda ac- 
tively concerned the welfare of millions of people in 
Africa and the Pacific, said that the past decade had 
witnessed “an unprecedented advance” in the affairs of 
the world’s dependent peoples. Six hundred million of 
those people resided in countries which had graduated 
from colonies into sovereign nations and wielded enor- 
mous influence 

Mr. Sears thought it was also probable that there 
had never been another time in history in which so 
many human beings had to adjust themselves to such 
deep changes in their customary ways of life. The 
Trusteeship Council had been closely associated with 
this evolutionary period, particularly in Africa and in 
the Pacific. Mr. Sears added: “For the Council, it has 
been a time of trial and error. But, just as the Security 
Council has been primarily concerned with preventing 
the destruction of nations already established, the Trus- 
teeship Council has been concerned with the develop- 
ment of nations as yet unborn. To state it simply, our 
task will always be to encourage and to assist the peo- 
ples and the governments of the Trust Territories in 
the progress which they are making toward economic 
vitality and the goal of self-government or independ- 
ence.” 

Another commemorative statement was made in the 
Council by Benjamin Cohen, Under-Secretary for the 
Department of Trusteeship and Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, who underlined the steady 
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progress made in the last ten years toward achieving 
the aims of the Trusteeship System. Mr. Cohen de- 
clared: “The constantly growing cooperation of the 
Administering Powers with this Council has allowed 
the development of better understanding among the 
authorities and the peoples entrusted to their care, and 
of the evolutionary process under way for the eventual 
attainment, as individual conditions permit, of the goal 
of self-government or independence.” 

There were some who believed that the aims of the 
International Trusteeship System were being pursued 
at too fast a tempo, while others believed that they 
were not being promoted with sufficient speed. How- 
ever, Mr. Cohen felt there could be little doubt that, 
because of increasing worldwide concern in the future 
of the peoples and the territories which come under the 
jurisdiction of the Council, their evolution has been 
accelerated. Particular interest was displayed over the 
great concern with which the peoples of some Trust 
Territories were considering their future links with 
other political units already on their way to an early 
assumption of the responsibilities of self-government. 
The will of those peoples would be ascertained so as to 
make certain that they were freely determining their 
destiny. 

The next decade of the United Nations would see fur- 
ther progress achieved, in both Africa and the Pacific, 
through the joint endeavors of the peoples directly con- 
cerned, the Administering Authorities and the Trustee- 
ship Council. Mr. Cohen also noted that the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, covered by Chapter XI of the 
Charter, were making rapid strides through their peo- 
ples’ search, with the assistance of the respective metro 
politan powers, for a greater degree of responsibility 
in the management of their own affairs 
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‘Technical Aid Balance Sheet 


Progress and Problems in Skill-Sharing Work 


of United Nations and Specialized Agencies 


OUR THOUSAND YEARS AGO, where now there are only 
vast stretches of parched land in the Baluchistan 
States Union, there once lived, it is thought, a large 
and prosperous farming community. Today the area has 
few inhabitants. Most of them are nomads, struggling 
for survival in wretched conditions. Lost under the 
sands are ancient cities and settlements. Mounds dotting 
the dry land here and there are all that remain of them 
These desolate desert zones, however, can be made 
to bloom again. That, indeed, is one of the aims of the 
Pakistan Government in seeking to develop the economy 
of the Baluchistan States Union. Experience in the 
Sind and Punjab Provinces has shown that it is possible 
to restore vitality to what once was an arid region. For 
this, enough water must be found. 

It can be found—but deep underground. Agreed on 
that are experts sent out, at the request of the Pakistan 
Government, by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) and a hydrologist obtained through the Tech 
nical Assistance Administration (TAA) 

In 1954, thanks to this TAA expert, with the able 
aid of a team of geophysicists supplied by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza 
tion (UNESCO), the flow of water for existing wells in 
Baluchistan’s Wad Valley was increased to 40,000 
gallons a day. Later, it is hoped, this supply will be 
doubled. Enough water to support 15,000 persons has 
already been found 

The TAA expert is also working on a scheme to re- 
duce the present loss of water by evaporation from 
water channels. The loss is as high as 40 per cent for 
Baluchistan as a whole. If only a quarter of the rain 


that falls on the mountains could be used, he reckons, 
this would produce arable areas comparable to those 
in the farming regions of California 

Other aid, too, has been supplied for Baluchistan’s 
economic development by TAA and various specialized 
agencies related to the United Nations 

Thus, in 1954, TAa provided a general economic 
adviser to help draw up a five-year plan to develop 
what is a potentially rich region, He travelled “over 
19,000 miles by jeep, an unknown distance by horse 
and quite a long way on foot” to collect material His 
report covered such diverse matters as finance and taxa 
tion, education, health, agriculture. It also dealt with 
mineral resources, for beneath the hills and valleys of 
Baluchistan lie deposits of important minerals, such as 
chrome, manganese, lead and cobalt 

A noteworthy feature of the efforts to help develop 
the economy of Baluchistan has been the cooperation 
between the experts supplied by TAA, FAO, UNESCO and 
members of a photographic survey group provided by 
Canada under the Colombo Plan, while the entire ven 
ture has benefited from the great personal experience 
and wise advice of the Director of the Geological Sut 
vey of Pakistan 

During 1954 ninety-six other countries and terri 
tories, besides Baluchistan, drew upon the global 
reservoir of know-how provided under that cooperative 
endeavor of the United Nations and specialized agencies 
known as the expanded technical assistance program, 
which is intended to supplement the efforts of the less 
developed lands to speed their economic advancement 
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Progress under that program in 1954 and problems 
which it encountered are surveyed in the seventh re 
port of the Technical Assistance Board, the body which 
coordinates the activities of the various organization 
participating in the program 

Ihe year 1954, says the report (submitted to th 
echnical Assistance Committee of the Economic and 
Social Council), was “another year of paradox 

Results achieved in earlier years under the program 
which is financed from voluntary contributions by gov 
ernments, were consolidated in a wide variety of fields 
For financial reasons, however, the tempo of operations 
had to be slowed down. Further evidence came in to 
show how the basic needs of the world’s underdeveloped 
areas exceed the financial resources of the expanded 
program. Unless long-term planning becomes possible, 
the program must fall short of the ideals which in 
spired it 

These are some of the general conclusions which 
emerge from the report of the Technical Assistance 
Board (TAB) to the Technical Assistance Committee of 
the Economic and Social Council 

In 1954 more contributions than ever before were 
pledged by more governments than eVer before. Be 
tween 1950 and 1954, the number of contributing gov 
ernments increased from 54 to 74. Meanwhile, recipient 
governments took a steadily increasing part in the 
program, Certain projects emerged from the initial 
survey stage into effective operations, and the comple 
tion of some projects made a number of experienced 
experts available for reassignment 


Enforced Reduction 


Many encouraging opportunities to expand and de 
velop the program could, however, not be translated 
into action. In fact, as the report points out, 1954 saw 


an enforced reduction in the total volume of assistance 





supplied and a considerable slowing down in the tempo 
of operations. Thus, expenditure on the three main 
forms of assistance—experts, fellowships and equip- 
ment—fell from $17.818.000 in 1953 to $15,111,000 
in 1954 

How do the basic needs faced by the program exceed 
its financial resources? The minimum program for 1954 
based on priority requests by governments and approved 
by TAB amounted to $27.1 million. As actually imple- 
mented, however, it amounted only to $19.5 million 
While provision for 2,369 experts and 2,341 fellows 
was made for 1954, it was possible to supply only 1,584 
experts and 1,524 fellowships 


This recession, says the report, was largely due to the 
prolonged uncertainty about some contributions and 
late payment of others. In 1954 almost half the con- 
tributions were received during the last quarter of the 
year 

During the first five years of the program's develop- 
ment, great strides were made toward improving its 
effectiveness through increased cooperation between the 
participating organizations and TAB and between their 
representatives and experts in the field 

“Nevertheless,” the report warns, “until the program 
can be planned and implemented on a more continuing 
basis, it will fall short of the ideals of those who con- 
ceived it. The measures recently taken to achieve greater 
financial stability and improved administrative pro- 
cedures will remedy some of the more obvious short- 
comings, but the full fruition of the program will be 
achieved only when it can be planned and operated on 
a longer-term basis for which assured and expanding 
resources are essential. Only then will the recipient 
countries be encouraged to mobilize their own partici- 
pation more effecitvely, and the participating organiza- 


tions will be able to mobilize in the service of the ex- 


To help check locust men- 
ace in French Morocco, 
where this picture was tak- 
en, in Arabian peninsula and 
neighboring lands, in Cen- 
tral America and elsewhere 
{svi # has been part of FAO's 
= io technical aid endeavors 


panded program the best resources which the contribut- 
ing countries can offer 

Events in the last year, says the report, have clearly 
illustrated the difficulty of carrying out what should be 
essentially a long-term program on the basis of year-to 
year financing. The amount pledged for 1954 totalled 
$25,300,000, an increase of $2,900,000 from the pre 
vious year, while the cash actually collected, including 
arrears from previous years, reached the level of $28,- 
600,000. Nevertheless, obligations actually recorded by 
the end of the year amounted to no more than $19,500,- 
000, excluding $3,000,000 transferred to the Working 
Capital and Reserve Fund 

Why this apparent contradiction? That may be ex- 
plained by 1aB's terms of reference. In 1954, as an 
Economic and Social Council resolution stipulated, a 
first contribution of $3,000,000 had to be transferred 
from current financial resources to the Working Capital 
and Reserve Fund. The Board was also required to al- 
locate funds for projects on the basis of the most con- 
servative estimates of receipts likely to be available 
rather than on the total amount pledged to the program 
This has entailed constant revision during the year of 
the plan of operations 

The experience of 1954 also showed that allowance 
must be made for an even more serious and unpredict- 
able dislocation than the normal time-lag between the 
announcement of pledges and the completion of the 
necessary legislative processes to enable payment to be 
effected. 

Account has to be taken of the late date at which 
certain important pledges are actually announced. In 
these circumstances, the Board has had no alternative 
but to reduce the level of technical assistance until it 
knows exactly what additional funds will be available 

On the other hand, adds the report, contributions 
collected toward the end of the year create a problem 
of unobligated balances at the beginning of the follow 
ing year, which are utilized to finance operations in the 
early months of the next financial period 

Despite these limitations, the general outlines of the 
program were maintained in 1954. Technical assistance 
was given in some form to ninety-seven countries and 
territories. Important steps were also taken to improve 
financial management and administrative procedures 
while satisfactory progress was made in regard to the 
new methods of program planning on a country basis 
Consolidation of results attained earlier was the key 
note of the year, together with an enforced austerity 
in program planning 

The following figures show the relative cost of the 
three main forms of assistance—experts, fellows and 
provided in 1953 and 1954 


equipment 


1953 1954 
in thousands in thousands 


of dollars of dollars 


Experts 13,585 11,194 
Fellowships 2,532 2,540 
Equipment 1,701 1,377 


17,818 15,111 


The number of experts provided and fellowships 
awarded in 1953 and 1954, and number of countries 
and territories receiving assistance In each case, are 
shown below 


1953 1954 


Experts Countries Experts Counties 
ond ond and ond 
Fellow Territories Fellow Territories 
ships Serviced ships Serviced 


Experts provided 1,75) 65 1,584 71 
Fellowships awarded 1,195 82 1,529 86 


The improvement in collections late in 1954 did not 
come in time to permit effective implementation of 
many new projects, but it did make possible an increase 
in the number of fellowships granted 

The two-way nature of participation by countries in 
the expanded program is also illustrated in the report 
Thus, Europe pledged a total of $7,120,000, while it 
received aid amounting to $1,500,000, Asia and the 
Far East pledged $1,228,000, while obtaining assistance 
equivalent to $4,650,000. Latin America pledged $1, 
286,000 and received aid totaling $3,921,000. The 
Middle East pledged $248,000 and received a total of 
$3,252,000 in aid. While not in a position to offer 
extensive assistance, the African continent received aid 
totaling $1,279,000 


International Character 


These figures, illustrated in chart form in the report 
emphasize the international character of the expanded 
program. It is this which makes possible the mobiliza 
ion of skills, technical knowledge and training facilities 
on a worldwide scale. In 1954, the 1,584 experts fur 
nished were recruited from as many as 63 countries 

The fact that it can draw upon so wide a reserve of 
skill and experience is a unique asset of the expanded 
program. A significant proportion of experts is pro 
vided by countries which are themselves receiving 
technical assistance. The nature and degree of under 
development differs from country to country and actu 
ally enables the expanded program to use the technical 
and even psychological knowledyve of peoples at vary 
ng stages of development 


Thus, in some assignments, an expert from a less 


developed country may be better qualified to deal with 


conditions existing in an underdeveloped area More 
lasting progress is often achieved by building upon 
existing institutions or techniques than by attempting 
to transplant spectacular but unfamiliar methods 
Technical assistance is provided at different stages 
to meet varying needs Ihe first necessity for some of 
the least developed countries is to survey their re 
sources, to formulate plans of development and to 
establish a framework of efficient administration. Many 
projects, however, have advanced to the operational 
stage, with individual experts or teams of experts carry 
ing Out assignments in connection with national devel 


opment programs 
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The major emphasis in the various fields of technical 
aid, as the report observes, is on the training of nation 
als of the less developed countries, so that, in time 
Under the ex 
panded program, training is provided at all levels and 


they may assume full responsibility 


in nearly every field of economic development 

Among the recipient countries there is growing 
recognition that training activities provide the basic 
foundation indispensable for securing rapid progress 
in future years 


Scope and Range of Program 


The vast range and scope of the expanded program 
are illustrated by the following examples 

In Brazil, in Libya and in Turkey, the public admin 
istration schools organized by TAA have trained a large 
number of nationals in public administration, account 
ing and general clerical work 

In Mexico and other Latin American countries, in 
Libya, Haiti, Egypt, Iraq and other Arab states, in 
Ceylon and Thailand, more than 1,000 trained special 
ists in fundamental education and community develop 
ment are now at work on national plans for decreasing 
illiteracy and raising living standards 

More than 600 engineers, foremen and skilled work 
ers from various branches of industry in Yugoslavia 
rurkey, Bolivia, Colombia, Israel and Iran have been 
placed for observation and for “on-the-job training” 
in 314 different firms of sixteen host countries under 
the worker-trainee program of the International Labor 
Organization (iLO). In Haiti, Lo experts have assisted 
in developing training courses for experts urgently 
needed in the country. Through these courses a large 
number of candidates have already been trained as 
automobile mechanics, general mechanics, woodwork 
ers and leather-tanners 


In Afghanistan, Ceylon, India and Thailand, malaria 
control, under standards and methods recommended by 
experts of the World Health Organization (WHO), has 
been expanded under local responsibility and has be- 
come an integral part of the national health services. 


In Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, the Gold Coast, Greece, 
Iran, Iraq, Jamaica, Pakistan, Syria, Tanganyika and 
Yugoslavia, international experts were provided to 
assist in the development of water resources for power 
production, land reclamation, irrigation and consump- 
tion in connection with the over-all development pro- 
grams of those countries 


Development of Amazon Area 


As a result of preliminary surveys carried out in 
1952-53, planned and systematic assistance is now 
being provided by FAO to Brazil for the development 
of the Amazon Valley. In the present stage of imple- 
mentation, continuing assistance Is given by experts 
on forest policy, saw-milling, logging and forest in- 
ventory. The mission is attached to the Commission 
for the Development of the Amazon Valley which will 
receive three per cent of the national, state and munici- 
pal revenues for twenty years after the new constitution 


comes into force 


A logging and timber exploitation demonstration 
centre has been set up at Benjamin Constant, which 
lies near the Peruvian border in a region typical of 
conditions in the Upper Amazon. It is hoped that it 
will be possible to start a permanent traing centre for 
saw-milling and saw-doctoring at the conclusion of the 
demonstration centre. The aerial survey of forest re- 
sources has already been completed. 

In Ceylon and India, the fishing-boat mechanization 
program of FAO has reached a stage where practical 





Vew Programming Procedures for Expanded Program 


| gp ype changes in the planning 
and operating procedures for the 


expanded technical assistance program 
will be introduced in 1956. Devised 
in accordance with decisions of the 
Economic and Social Council and the 
General Assembly, these new pro 
cedures will make it the responsibility 
of recipient governments to formulate 
their needs for technical assistance ac 
cording to their judgment of the priori 
ties involved and in relation to thei 
own national development plans. At 
the same time, recipient countries are 
urged to make the fullest use of the 
technical knowledge, resources and 
experience of the participating organ 
zations in planning and carrying out 
these country programs 

In future, the Technical Assistance 
Board will draw up target figures for 
each country on the basis of the funds 
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assumed to be available for the ex- 
panded program in the following year 
The Technical Assistance Committee 
(rac) of the Economic and Social 
Council will review and approve the 
program and will allocate funds to the 
participating organizations according 
to their respective shares in the pro- 
gram as approved, instead of on the 
basis of fixed percentage, as in the 
past. The recipient countries will be 
responsible for planning the program- 
requests in accordance with their judg- 
ment on the priorities to be attached to 
assistance in different fields 

The less developed countries have 
been called upon to utilize fully the 
technical knowledge and experience 
of the organizations which participate 
in the expanded program and which 
are responsible for implementing it 


Tas and its Executive Chairman are 
responsible for general coordination, 
while the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee and the Economic and Social 
Council will review operations to en- 
sure that the basic objectives of the 
program are being effectively pro- 
moted. 

The Board has made every effort to 
plan the 1955 program in the light 
of discussions on the new procedures 
which will govern the 1956 program 
Experience gained in 1954 has shown 
that advance planning of country pro- 
grams on the basis of priorities put 
forward by the recipient governments 
themselves will, in addition to calling 
for improved coordination between all 
concerned, tend to give governments 
a greater feeling of responsibility for 
the outcome of each project 





results in terms of better and larger catches can be 
realized. In Ceylon, for example, demonstration engines 
supplied by FAO have been installed in local craft, and 
forty fishing-boat engines are now awaited from the 
Colombo Plan 

One expert has trained fishermen in the use and 
maintenance of mechanized craft while a second expert 
is concentrating on organizing shore facilities for over- 
haul and repair. The government has purchased six 
Danish boats, and a number of private owners are 
buying and installing engines in the local craft. 

In Nicaragua, a slaughter-house expert completed 
his work of advising the government on the improve- 
ment and layout of slaughter-houses. Funds are being 
allocated for the erection of a new slaughter-house at 
Managua under expert supervision, and for the con 
struction of a diagnostic laboratory. 

Another expert advised the Government on improve- 
ments im milk production and supply for the new 
pasteurization plant which has been erected at Man- 
agua with the assistance of UNICEF, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. Since the new milk plant came into 
operation, sales of local milk are reported to have 
increased by sixty per cent, mainly because of the 
improved quality of the product. 


Regional Projects 


Apart from individual country programs, valuable 
assistance is provided to a group of countries under 
regional and inter-regional projects. A number of prob- 
lems concern more than one country and thus could 
often be handled more economically and more effec- 
tively on a regional rather than on a country basis 

[raining seminars in which nationals of countries 
with similar climatic and physical conditions participate 
afford, for instance, a valuable means of providing 
practical demonstration and training. The eradication 
of human and animal diseases, which do not respect 
national frontiers, depends on joint action on the part 
of the countries concerned 

The improvement in the living conditions of particu 
lar population groups, such as the Andean Indian 
population in Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru, can be 
brought about more effectively through special regional 
projects. The Central American states have decided to 
promote their economic cooperation and to carry out 
a program of economic integration, and experts are 
being provided, on a regional basis, to advise the 
states concerned 

Continuing attention has been given to the control 
of the desert locust in the Arabian Peninsula and the 
neighboring countries 

The International Rice Commission, assisted by FAO, 
has continued the work on rice-breeding and rice 
culture in Southeast Asia. The breeding work is cen- 
tralized at India’s Rice Research Institute at Cuttack, 
under the international rice hybridization project, while 
advisory services are provided by FAO experts to a 
number of research stations in Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Malaya, the Philippines and Thailand 


Expanded program projects are often integrated with 
assistance provided from other sources, such as the 
regular program of the United Nations, the participat- 
ing organizations and UNICEF, and those of the United 
States Foreign Operations Administration (FOA), the 
Colombo Plan and the Organization of American States. 

An example is found in the work of a team of 
experts provided by TAA and the International Tele- 
communication Union (1TU) to assist the Government 
of Pakistan in developing its modern telecommunica- 
tions services. The Pakistan Government has invested 
in this project the equivalent of $2,500,000, while the 
Australian Government has provided $1,500,000 worth 
of equipment under the Colombo Plan. 

As a result of this cooperation, the first radio tele- 
printer press circuit between East and West Pakistan 
was recently installed 

Also in Pakistan, as well as in India and Ceylon, 
FAO experts who are giving training in the use and 
maintenance of farm equipment and the mechanization 
of fishing craft use equipment provided under the 
United States bilateral program and the Colombo Plan. 

Five engineers supplied by UNESCO have helped to 
organize courses at the new Indian Institute of Tech 
nology, to which the Colombo Plan and the United 
States program have given equipment valued at $600,- 
000 and $1,000,000 respectively. 

Other outstanding examples are the malaria control 
projects assisted by wHo in Lebanon, Iran, Iraq and 
Syria. These were coordinated with the help of other 
organizations, such aS UNICEF, UNRWA, POA and the 
Karaghusian Foundation. In Lebanon, after a complete 
malaria survey covering 385 villages, the Government 


reported that, thanks to the measures it had taken 
with technical advice and supplies from wHo and 
UNICEF, malaria no longer existed in Lebanon, except 


in sporadic cases, 


> 


Activities of Participating Bodies 


During 1954, operations under the expanded pro 
gram covered fifty-three different fields of activity, 
which the report groups broadly in nine categories, Of 
these the three most important are agricultural produc- 
tion, health services, and formulation and implementa- 
tion of development plans and strengthening of admin 
istrative services. They accounted respectively for ap- 
proximately twenty, twenty and thirteen per cent of 
project costs. The other six categories, each of which 
amounted to less than ten per cent of the total project 
costs, were auxiliary services to industry and agricul- 
ture, community development, power, transport and 
communications, industrial production and mining, 
education and other social services 

rhe distribution of project costs by region followed 
much the same pattern as in previous years. Percentages 
for 1954 were as follows: Asia and the Far East, 30.8; 
Latin America, 25.9; Middle East, 21.5; Europe, 9.9; 
Africa, 8.5; and Inter-Regional, 3.4 

Project costs were distributed as follows among the 
participating organizations: FAO, 24.7; UNTAA, 23.7; 
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wHo, 21.2; Unesco, 13.0; ILo, 11.4; ICAO, 4.3; IT 
1.1; and wMo, 0.6 per cent 
Distribution of experts assigned was as follows: FAO 
428%: wHo. 344: UNTAA. 343: UNESCO. 182: ILO. 180 
ICAO, 84; ITU, 14; and wmMo, 9. The participating or 
ganizations awarded the following number of fellow 
ships: 110, 506; UNESCO, 291; WHO, 278; FAO, 23% 


UNTAA, 153; ICAo, 45; WMO and ITU, 6 


Technical Assistance Administration 


lechnical assistance given in 1954 by the United Na 
tions Technical Assistance Administration covered a 
much greater variety of projects than is suggested by 
the customary sub-division of its activities into eco 
nomic development, social welfare and public adminis 
tration 

Economic development alone embraced such matter 
as the development of ports and harbors, the encourage 
ment of a ceramics industry, training in banking and 
cost accounting, rural electrification, housing and com 
munity development, the exploitation of water and 
mineral resources and (in cooperation with UNICEF ) 
the building of factories for the manufacture of Dp" 
and antibiotics 

In common with all the participating organizations 
rAd had its budgetary problems and uncertainties, which 
led to the rejection or indefinite postponement of pert 
haps as many as three out of every four requests re 
ceived 

During 1954, a scheme was claborated for increasing 
the volume of technical assistance without a correspond 
ing increase in available funds. By this plan, first 
adopted in Burma, United Nations resources are used 
to recruit experts or to place fellows, but the receiving 
government reimburses the costs involved to the United 
Nations, At the ninth session of the General Assembly 
several delegations saw great possibilities in extendin: 
this plan 

Governments find it advantageous to use the recruit 
ing machinery of the United Nations in seeking suitabk 
experts. This machinery will soon cover nearly every 
country in the world. Its creation within so short a 
period is a remarkable achievement and one which 
would not have been possible without the cooperation 
of the many governments which have set up groups 
known collectively as National Committees, to work with 
with the technical assistance program. TAA has found 
more and more evidence of the efficiency of these Com 
mittees and has worked more and more closely with 
them 

The main trend in 1954 was one of increasing con 
centration. Recipient countries were increasingly tend 
ing to fit the United Nations projects into their own 
plans for economic development, which the United Na 
tions contribution was called on to strengthen. The year 
1954 also saw a continuance of cooperation between 
rad and the United Nations regional economic commis 
sions on projects covering more than one country 

Besides participating in the expanded program, TAA 


has other responsibilities for technical assistance 





Though not dealt with in the TAB report, they are for 
the most part closely related to the expanded program 
and should, says the report, be taken into account in 
considering the range of TAA’s technical assistance 


activities 


International Labor Organization 


As in the past, the main object of ILO technical as 
sistance was to help recipient countries to develop a 
labor force competent to increase productivity and thus 
hasten economic development. In this way, it is hoped 
to release human energies that would otherwise remain 
frustrated by misery and despair 

Because the funds available were smaller than in 
1953, iLo’s activities during 1954 were conducted at 
1 Slightly slower pace. The program, however, was 
carried forward on much the same lines as in the past, 
ind experience gained enabled results to be as good 
as in any previous year 

A total of 180 experts were on assignment compared 
with 213 the year before. Seventy experts actually took 
up assignments, against 120 in 1953. The number of 
fellows in training, averaged over twelve months, was 
90 per month compared with 141 in 1953 

During the year, a special inquiry was undertaken in 
Ceylon, Haiti, Israel and Yugoslavia to assess the con- 
tribution which the program is making toward the eco 
nomic development of underdeveloped countries. A re 
port on this survey was considered by the Governing 
Body of the ILo early in 1953. It was emphasized that 
final responsibility for evaluating the program is borne 
by recipient governments, but the Governing Body 
asked that an annual report evaluating progress be pre- 
pared in the future 

At the General, Conference of the ILo in June 1954, 
delegates unanimously adopted a resolution expressing 
the belief that 1L@’s contribution to technical assistance 
can be of majo! importance in assisting the econom! 
cally less-developed countries to promote a_ well 
balanced, economically and socially beneficial develop 
ment designed to raise living standards.” 

ILo provided Supervision and a director in Bolivia 
Ecuador and Peru for the inter-agency program of rural 
readaptation among the Andean Indians. In coopera 
tion with the governments concerned, UNTAA, ILO, FAO 
UNESCO and WHO each undertook specialized tasks 


within their respective competence 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


Fao’s purely agricultural projects began in most in 
stances as a survey of resources and productive capacity 
Specific projects were then put into operation, as gov 
ernments became increasingly aware of their potential 
resources, Where, in 1952, experts were surveying irri 
gation possibilities or the extent and nature of animal 
diseases, in 1954 the first canals were being dug and 
diagnostic or biological production laboratories were in 
operation 

Nevertheless, the FAO program during 1954 reflected 
the financial restrictions imposed in 1953. Total project 








expenditures in 1954 were $3,780,852, compared with 
$4,880,389 in 1953. Despite this reduction, more re 
quests were received in 1954, indicating an increasing 
need for assistance in the fields of food and agriculture 
These temporary financial difficulties did not materially 
affect the continuance of a number of FAO projects 
which began as relatively small items but are now fully 
integrated into large-scale government development 
plans 

Thirteen per cent of all FAO projects continue to 
cooperate with the Colombo Plan and the United States 
bilateral programs. The isolated experts of the early 
days have largely given place to integrated projects, as 
in the assistance given to a number of governments for 
desert locust control. Irrigation schemes such as those in 
East Pakistan and Iran now include experts in farm 
management whose advice is called on as new lands 
are brought into use through the increased water supply 

During 1954 one of the more significant develop- 
ments was a greater demand for training facilities in 
connection with FAO projects. Beginning wtih only six- 
teen fellowships awarded under the expanded program 
in 1951, FAO gave 238 in 1954. This increase, however, 
by no means satisfied government demands for training, 
and FAO therefore supplemented its fellowship program 
by holding fourteen regional training centres during 
1954. The centres were designed for participants at 
three levels of activity and were attended by 630 
trainees 

In some instances, two or more agencies have been 
associated with FAO as joint sponsors of a training cen- 
tre, as were TAA and the International Bank in the train 
ing centre held in Cairo on economic appraisal of de- 


velopment projects. Another was the Latin American 


Pulp and Paper lraining Centre held in Argentina in 





collaboration with TAA and the Economic Commission 
for Latin America. These training centres are described 
as a striking example of disinterested aid by the host 
government to others in the same region 


UNESCO's Operations 

The year 1954 saw a consolidation at a reduced level 
of UNESCO’s technical assistance activities, On Decem 
ber 31, 1954, sixty projects were operating compared 
with seventy-one a year earlier, The corresponding fig 
ures for experts were 125 and 130 

Faced by financial difficulties, governments preferred 
to concentrate on existing projects, and consolidation 
became synonymous with continuity. Duration began 
to be recognized as one of the essentials of technical 
assistance, A single extra year of expert services may 
have a decisive effect on the success of a project 

In Liberia, for example, the fundamental education 
project began slowly but achieved signal success in its 
fourth year of operation. In Pakistan, a permanent Na 
tional Geophysical Centre was established in the fourth 
year of the project, and a complete program for the 
establishment of state centres and the conducting of 
experiments was carried out. 

Some of the eighteen projects terminated in 1954 
had been in operation for more than three years, and, 
in a number of cases, excellent results had been 
achieved. Governments made it a regular practice to as- 
sign returning UNESCO fellows to responsible posts 
where they could advance projects after the departure 
of UNESCO experts. Thus, at the Scientific and Techni 
cal Documentation Centre in Mexico, each member of 
the Mexican staff was trained by an expert, studied 
abroad with a fellowship and returned in time to take 
up his post at the Centre before the expert left 


After four years’ experience, UNESCO is able to see 


Successes in efforts to tap 
underground water for re- 
storing life to dry lands of 
Sind and Punjab Provinces 
have encouraged Pakistan 
Government to undertake 
similar projects in Baluchis 
tan with aid of TAA and 
FAO experts, Picture shows 
new well in Punjab being 
tested for yield 
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more clearly the nature of the special services it can 
offer Apart from its work on documentation centres 
UNESCO has proved the value of technical assistance in 
the field of scientific research at institutions like the 
Quetta Observatory in Pakistan or the Indian Institute 
of Technology at Kharagpur 

Unesco has endeavored to evaluate and assess the 
technical assistance program at several levels so the 
wealth of information accumulated in more than four 
years should not be lost. Social scientists have been 
asked to evaluate projects in Ceylon and in Haiti and 
to improve the techniques of evaluation. Aware of its 
special responsibility in this field, UNesco believes that 
the program has now entered upon a stage of maturity 
and that better techniques of evaluation are essential 


to this new phase 


Civil Aviation Organization 


The year 1954 was a difficult one for the technical 
assistance program activities of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (icAo). After substantial cuts 
in the funds available, the number of experts had to be 
reduced by terminating certain activities which ought 
to have been continued. At the beginning of the year 
seventy-five experts were in the field or about t» take 
up their assignments, while, at the end of the year 
the number was reduced to forty-six. It was also found 
necessary to bring the fellowship program to a virtual 
standstill 


Activities consisted of expert advice, local training 
for ground staff, assistance in installing equipment for 
air navigation aids, fellowships and scholarships 

Although other parts of the program had to be aban 
doned or postponed, it was felt that training activities 
should continue, since otherwise the work already un 
dertaken would be wasted and semi-trained staff would 
have no chance of suitable employment Courses there 
fore continued, mainly in radio, aeronautical meteor 
ology, air traffic services and aircraft maintenance 

Directors of civil aviation and delegates to the Icao 
Assembly in 1954 have pointed out the good results 
obtained in their countries. Thus, the Prime Ministet 
of Afghanistan told his people that the plan worked out 
by ICAO experts had been approved in principle by the 
Government. The Prime Minister of Iran, in a letter 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, praised 
the work of ICAO experts in organizing and supervising 
ground services, training experts and installing air 
navigation aids 

In Iran and Indonesia, it was found possible for the 
first time to replace ICAO instructors by pupils trained 
under the supervision of a technical asistance mission 

The improved financial situation of the program in 
1955 should permit some increase in technical assistance 
It is planned to send additional experts to many coun 
tries, while a broad fellowship program is envisaged 
to meet requests that have been received 

Despite financial uncertainties, WHO succeeded in 
adjusting its 1954 program so as to avoid any serious 


break in continuity. All existing projects were carried 
out as planned in WHO's three main fields of activity 
the strengthening of national health services, the con- 
trol of diseases and the training of health staff 

The strengthening of national health services has 
included WHO's contribution to the so-called health 
demonstration areas, as in El Salvador and Egypt The 
rural health project for Panama is an example of the 
extension of health facilities to all rural areas, Experi- 
ence has shown that no permanent improvement can 
be obtained unless the population understands the value 
of health and is prepared to participate. WHO therefore 
continues to emphasize the health education of the pub- 
lic in many countries 

The major technical assistance acivity of WHO was, 
however, to help in the control of communicable dis 
eases. This item accounted for forty-five per cent of the 
money spent by wHo on field projects, and the main 
effort was applied to the control of malaria and other 
insect-borne diseases in twenty countries and territories. 
Assistance in tuberculosis control was the second largest 
element in all wHo field projects 

Operations in 1954 covered Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Paraguay and 
Thailand, while consultant services were provided in 
Greece and Yugoslavia and a regional training course 
was held in Turkey for fellows who came mainly from 
southern Europe 

Large-scale yaws-control projects, using penicillin, 
were in operation in Asia, the Middle East, Africa and 
Latin America 

A change of emphasis occurred in the malaria pro- 
gram from control to eradication of the disease. The 
anopheles mosquito, carrier of malaria, is developing 
resistance to ppt, and an analysis of the situation in the 
Western Hemisphere made by the Pan-American Sani- 
tary Conference and the wHO Regional Committee for 
the Americas suggested that malaria might be wiped 
out, at least in the Americas and Southeast Asia, if 
enough funds are available to assist those governments 
which have developd machinery for malaria control. 

Wuo will devote more than twenty per cent of its 
technical assistance effort during the next two years 
to the eradication of malaria on the American con- 


tinent 


The development of inter-country activities shows 
the increasing readiness of governments to undertake 
joint actions, which alone can wipe out certain com 
municable diseases. In addition to the combined effort 
to eradicate malaria from the Americas, fifteen coun 
tries of Southeast Asia and the Western Pacific sent 
representatives to the Second Asian Malaria Confer 
ence, held in the Philippines in November 1954 


During 1954, fourteen experts provided by the Inter 
national Telecommunication Union (1TU) helped seven 
underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa to improve 
their telegraph, telephone and radio communications 
systems. Eleven fellows were sent abroad for study 
purposes. 











All the experts sent out by ITU have dealt with the 
problem of training technical staff to whom modern 
operating methods are unfamiliar, Fellowships and 
scholarships awarded by ru offer one of the surest 
methods of solving this problem. 

Technical assistance given by ru has both a domestic 
and an international aspect. Domestic problems can be 
solved by cooperation between an expert and the re- 
questing government, but, where international com- 
munications are concerned, due regard must be paid to 
the conventions and regulations drawn up under ITU 
auspices by its member governments to cover such mat- 
ters as international standards in telephony and prob- 
lems of radio frequency allocation. 

The rru technical committees, meeting with experts 
of the countries concerned, have prepared plans for an 
international link between Southeast Asia and the 
Mediterranean countries, which will form the backbone 
of telephonic communications throughout Southeast 
Asia. 


World Meteorological Organization 


Participation by the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion (WMO) in technical assistance continues to grow, 
since the role of meteorology is fundamental in eco- 
nomic planning. WMo provided nine experts and 
awarded eight fellowships in 1954, while provision 
has been made for fifteen experts and twelve fellows 
in 1955. 

The main trend during the year was marked by in- 
creased emphasis on long-term projects. Long-term 
missions of advice and training were carried out in 
Taiwan, the Dominican Republic, Jordan and Libya. 
A Haitian national studied hurricane movements on a 
wMO fellowship, while one Turkish meteorologist visited 
an ocean weather ship in the North Atlantic, and 
another studied agricultural meteorology in France and 
North Africa. Early in 1955, an expert began work in 
East Africa in connection with the aplication of 
weather forecasting to the control of the desert locust, 
since wind and rainfall play a significant part in deter- 
mining the life cycle and movements of this destructive 
pest. 

Other illustrations of the many-sided importance of 
meteorology were the request by Yugoslavia for a WMO 
fellowship to study smoke pollution, by Chile for 
advice from Europe on the control of potato blight, 
and by Haiti for assistance on the possibilities of obtain- 
ing power from the wind, while FAO especially requested 
that the WMo expert in Jordan should attend its recent 
Conference on Fodder and Grazing, in Baghdad. 


Bank and Fund 


rhe TAB report also describes the technical assistance 
activities of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the International Monetary 


Fund, neither of which, however, shares in the volun- 
tary contributions to the expanded program. 

During 1954, the International Bank continued to 
send economic survey missions to countries requesting 
them, the recommendations of such missions forming 
an important element in the submission of requests by 
governments for technical assistance. Syria, Jordan and 
Colombia received such missions in 1954, 

During the same year, the Legislative Council of 
British Guiana approved in principle an expanded 
development program for 1954 and 1955, based largely 
on the report of an earlier Bank mission, while the 
Legislature of Surinam approved a ten-year develop- 
ment plan substantially following the recommendations 
of a Bank mission to that country in 1951, 

A Bank mission visited Japan to examine the agri- 
cultural program, while the Bank also provided sub- 
stantial assistance to the Government of Mexico in that 
country’s study of its future requirements for electirc 
power. Ceylon, Nicaragua, Panama, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, British Honduras, Ecuador, Brazil, Lebanon, 
Thailand and Uruguay were other countries to which 
Bank staff members or consultants furnished advice 
on a variety of development problems. 

Typical of these is a joint study still in progress by 
the Bank and the Governments of India and Pakistan 
regarding measures to increase the supply of water 
from the River Indus. 

In 1954, the Bank also provided training facilities 
in connection with economic development to eight 
trainees from Latin America, Europe, the Middle East 
and Southeast Asia. 


Monetary Fund Mission 


In 1954, Fund missions visited thirty countries, 
while representatives of thirty-four countries came to 
Fund Headquarters for special study on financial tech- 
niques and policies. This program of consultation with 
member states and the related technical assistance 
activities formed one of the most important aspects of 
the Fund’s work in 1954. However, such consultations 
often involve confidential matters, and the Fund can- 
not, in all cases, report publicly on them. 

The Fund expanded its distribution of important 
publications such as /nternational Financial Statistics, 
International Financial News Survey and Balance of 
Payments Yearbook. 

As a further phase of its technical assistance to 
members, the Fund continued its program of training 
for officials from Ministries of Finance and Central 
Banks of member countries. One such group began 
work in May 1953, for a twelve-month period, and 
another, including representatives from Latin America, 
Europe, the Middle East and Southeast Asia, began 
work in September 1954 and is still in session. 

Detailed accounts of eleven projects under the ex- 
panded program are also given in the report of the 
Technical Assistance Board. 




















Meteorological Or 


7 World 

ganization (WMO) is a special 
ized agency of the United Nations, 
established to coordinate, standard- 
ize and improve the services ren 


dered by meteorology throughout 
the world to various human activ! 
ties. Its members include more than 
ninety countries, Any state or terri 
meteor 


tory which administers a 


ological service of its own may 
become a member of WMO 

The earth's atmosphere, weather 
and climate do not respect political 
frontiers, and they create many sim 
ilar problems for everybody all over 
the world, Realizing that large-scale 
international cooperation was neces 
sury to solve those problems, the 
nations of the world have made a 
common effort to apply available 
knowledge of the weather and its 
evolution to the main activities of 
man 

From 1853, efforts were made to 
draw up a program of meteorologi 
cal observations over the oceans, 
based on the collaboration of ship- 
ping belonging to most of the mart- 


time countries 


In 1878, the International Mete 
orological Organization, composed 
of the directors of national meteoro 
ological services, was established 
during an international conference 
at Utrecht in the Netherlands 

During the present century the 
tremendous development of means 
of transport and communications 
(sea and air navigation—tradioteleg- 
raphy) and the increased require 
ments of modern economic activity 
have given rise to a large number 
of technical problems and have 
emphasized the importance of me- 
teorology. At the same time, the 
suprising development of technology 
has enabled this relatively young 
science to make considerable prog 
ress These new developments 
showed that reorganization at an 


international level was necessary in 


This is one of a series of ar- 
ticles written for the Review 
in connection with United 
Nations’ tenth anniversary. 


Meteorology’s Unique 





International Service 


WMO’s Practical and Constant 


Role in Implementing 


Worldwide Collaboration 


By Dr. Gustav Swoboda 


Secretary-General, 


World Meteorological Organization 


view of the increased interest in 
meteorology shown by states 
Consequently the conference of 
directors of the national meteorolo- 
gical services, which met at Wash- 
ington in 1947 under the auspices 
of the International Meteorological 
Organization, adopted the World 
estab- 
lishing a new organization founded 


Meteorological Convention 
on an agreement between govern- 
ments 

This convention was ratified by a 
large number of states, and in 1951 
the new World Meteorological Or- 
ganization commenced activity, the 
former been 
Gen- 


organization having 
Furthermore, the 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
approved, in December 1951, the 
agreement between the United Na- 
tions and the World Meteorological 
Organization. The latter was thus 
recognized by the United Nations as 
a specialized agency. 

Loss of human lives, destruction 
of crops, forest fires, an aircraft lost 

these are everyday examples of 
the strokes of fate frequently due 
to the whims of the weather 


dissolved. 








The practical purposes of mete- 
orology are to instruct, to warn and 
to advise mankind about the weath- 
er and thus to help prevent the 
devastation caused by weather and 
to assist in climatic adaptation with 
a view to increasing production. In 
order to achieve this, observations 
of pressure, temperature, wind, 
rain and other elements are made 
on the ground and in the upper air, 
at the large number of stations set 
up for this purpose throughout the 
world. The data obtained are trans- 
mitted immediately by the most 
rapid means available (radioteleg- 
raphy, radiotelephony, teleprinter) 
to centres which analyze them and 
prepare weather charts. These charts 
are used for the preparation of 
weather forecasts for aviation, ship- 
ping, agriculture and for the public 
generally. 

However, forecasting is not the 
only contribution made by meteor- 
ology to national economy. The rec- 
ords and statistical analyses of ob- 
servations made during past decades 
enables meteorological services to 
provide a large number of persons 
of different walks of life with infor- 
mation on climate and its evolution. 
For example: 

information is given to official 
and private public works and civil 
engineering undertakings prior to 
the execution of large hydro-electric 
projects or town planning; 

farmers wish to know the best 
time to sow, to make hay and to 
gather crops, and also what crops 
are most suitable for their climate; 

legal authorities and insurance 
companies request exact and official 
information on weather conditions 
on certain important dates connec- 
ted with business in hand 

Many other examples could be 
given of the practical application of 
meteorology to public health, trans- 
portation and other problems of 
everyday living. However, it is not 
sufficient for the study of climate 
and the preparation of forecasts to 
know the 
weather in a given country; infor- 
mation is needed on the weather 
conditions over the whole, or at 
least the greater part, of the conti- 
nent in question 


characteristics of the 


That is why international collab- 
oration in meteorology has become 
a practical and daily reality; it is in 
the implementation of this collab- 
oration that WMo plays its role, 

It was necessary, for the practi- 
cal use and the comparison of ob- 
servations made at weather stations 
throughout the world, to standard- 
ize and coordinate them. Today, all 
these stations make their observa- 
tions at the same time in all coun- 
tries of the world, with instruments 
standardized and compared with in- 
ternational standard instruments. 
The data obtained are transmitted 
many times daily, at fixed hours 
and throughout the year, not only to 
national centres but also to sub- 
continental and continental centres. 
The continental centres disseminate 
a selection of observations, and it 
is thus possible to plot weather 
charts several times daily for large 
parts of the globe. This uniformity 
and coordination have been ob- 
tained as a result of the common 
regulations and the recommenda- 
tions of the World Meteorological 
Organization and its 
the International Meteorological Or- 
ganization. The unique character of 
meteorological collaboration in the 
world lies in the constant and daily 
application of international de 


forerunner, 


cisions. 

However, WMO does not merely 
Standardize and draw up regula- 
tions; it also carries through projects 
of interest to all states, calling for 
action on more than a national scale 


During the first five years of 
WMO’s existence, its program in- 
included such items as the publica- 
tion of an international cloud atlas 
containing photographs of all the 
types of clouds observed through 
the world from the poles to the 
tropical zones. The publication of a 
guide to international meteorologi- 
cal instrument and observing prac- 
tice and of various technical notes 
on subjects such as artificial precipi- 
tation, aircraft icing and utilization 
of wind energy is intended to con- 
tribute both to the standardization 
of methods and progress in knowl- 
edge about the weather and its 
effects. WMo also takes part in arid 
zones research and contributes to 





the development of arid land by 
studying the climatic conditions, 
knowledge of which would help to 
improve living conditions in those 
areas. Locust control and the pro- 
tection of crops from locusts are 
another international collective un- 
dertaking to which WMO contrib- 
utes. The work of the various tech- 
nical and regional bodies of the or- 
ganization has permitted coopera- 
tion and the adoption of technical 
regulations which deal with prac- 
tically all aspects of the work of 
weather services all around the 
world, Some of the provisions in- 
cluded in these regulations concern 
practices which it is necessary that 
members follow, whereas other reg- 
ulations concern recommended prac- 
tices, the application of which is 
considered desirable. 

The program which will govern 
the organization's activities during 
the forthcoming four years has been 
expanded to cover new fields. WMo 
has accepted responsibility for the 
common meteorological and hydro- 
logical aspects of water resources 
development plans, The setting up 
of an operational and technical de- 
velopment fund is intended to over- 
come serious worldwide original 
deficiencies in meteorology. 

Wo plays a very active part in 
the United Nations expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance for the 
economic development of under- 
developed Within — this 
United Nations program, the organ- 


countries, 


ization contributes to the establish 
ment and development of national 
meteorological services. It also assists 
in training meteorologists and spe- 
cialists in all branches of weather 
science. Experts are appointed to 
study local conditions and seek the 
most suitable means of solving the 
particular problems of the countries 
in question. 

It may be said, in brief, that the 
role of WMO is to provide technical 
assistance in order to facilitate tech- 
nical progress within the general 
field of economic development, In 
putting its program of technical as- 
sistance into effect, as well as in 
other fields of its activity, wMo 
collaborates closely with the United 
Nations and specialized agencies. 
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School children at Chalan Kanoa, Saipan, celebrate United Nations Day. 


Milestones of Progress 


in the Pacific Islands 


Council Commends Developments Mm a 


()*! of the paramount problems facing the United 
States in its administration of the Pacific Islands 
rrust Territory is how to help the islanders adopt mod 
ern ways of life while at the same time blending the new 
with the old. The broad aim of the Administration's 
policy is, indeed, one of continuing to build upon Mic- 
ronesian custom rather than of adopting a cultural sys 
tem that has evolved in areas possessing far greater 
natural resources 

This policy and the steady progress made in the Trust 
Territory during the last few years received commenda 
tory observations in the Trusteeship Council after its 
annual survey of conditions in the territory, General 
endorsement of the Administration's policy of carefully 


61 


Unique I rust Territory 


measured evolution in the islands was forthcoming from 
a majority of members and the Council, in its conclu- 
sions on the territory, expressed satisfaction with the 
progress achieved in all fields. It noted that the Admin- 
istering Authority “is promoting the advancement of 
the indigenous people, in full accordance with their 
wishes.” 

Covering an ocean area as large as continental United 
States, the Trust Territory is unique as a political entity. 
It comprises no fewer than 96 island units, numbering 
2,141 individual islands, with a combined land mass of 
687 square miles. The territory is divided into three 
main groups—the Marshalls, Marianas and Carolines— 
with an indigenous population of just over 60,000. The 











total land area is surrounded by some three million 
square miles of ocean. Some idea of what this implies 
may be gathered from the fact that from Truk, roughly 
the centre of the region, Palau lies 1,045 miles due 
west and Majuro 1,160 miles eastward. 

In April 1947, the Security Council approved a draft 
Trusteeship Agreement submitted by the United States 
for this former Japanese mandated territory. The agree- 
ment designated the islands as “a strategic area,” with 
the United States as the Administering Authority. Under 
Article 83 of the Charter, all United Nations functions 
concerning such strategic areas are exercised by the 
Security Council. Annual reports on the territory are, 
however, examined by the Trusteeship Council. 

The latest of such reports, covering developments in 
1954, was presented te the Trusteeship Council on June 
14. While of microscopic rank in land area, population 
and resources, the territory received the same detailed 
attention as the Council accords to the larger areas 
under the International Trusteeship System. 


Transfer of Headquarters 


Introducing the report Delmas H. Nucker, Acting 
High Commissioner of the territory and Special Rep- 
resentative of the Administering Authority, underlined 
the basic problems peculiar to the administration of this 
unique Trust area: the vast expanse of the region, the 
scattered land area, the meagre natural resources, the 
diversity of its institutions and languages, and the ex- 
treme simplicity of its culture. 

Mr. Nucker mentioned two important administrative 
developments during the year: the headquarters had 
been transferred from Honolulu to Guam and the es- 
tablishment now occupied a more central position 
vis a vis the districts, a fact which had resulted in im- 
proved radio communication, more frequent visits of 
staff to the field and of district personnel to headquar- 
ters; Rota had become the seventh district of the terri- 
tory. The slight increase in the staff (250 United States 
citizens compared with 215 in 1954, and 1,475 Micro- 
nesians compared with 1,260) was primarily due to the 
intensified construction program and was therefore 
temporary. 

Important events in the economic sphere included 
the liquidation of the Island Trading Company, a 
Government-sponsored organization established in 1947, 
which had contributed greatly to the territory’s eco- 
nomic development. As a result of the Administration’s 
planning, the Company’s liquidation had not, however, 
created a vacuum. The Administration had strength- 
ened the Micronesian companies in each district so that 
they could purchase and collect the copra in the field. 
It had entered into a contract with a private firm under 
which the firm took over the marketing of the copra 
for the entire territory under the jurisdiction of the 
Copra Stabilization Board on terms as favorable to the 
Micronesians as those offered by the old company. 
Local trading companies had also undertaken the sale 
of trade commodities to the Micronesians, a service 
formerly performed by the Island Trading Company. 


The Administration had decided that Majuro, prin- 
cipal centre of the Marshall Islands, should serve as 
a port for the entire Trust Territory, particularly for 
the shipment of copra, and it was to be provided with 
the necessary facilities, That decision, dictated by vari- 
ous considerations, would aid the economy of the 
Marshalls, which were particularly in need of help, and 
would make them less dependent on outside assistance. 
In addition, the procedure would benefit from lower 
freight rates. The Phosphate Mining Company, a 
Japanese-owned and directed company, would shortly 
cease operations, Mining had already ceased, and the 
land was being filled in. The Administration felt that 
mining could not be continued without dangerously 
reducing agricultural production. 

Citing figures to illustrate economic progress, Mr. 
Nucker stated that during the current financial year 
the amount of copra marketed was estimated at 12,120 
short tons, compared with 10,214 in the previous year, 
an increase of almost 20 per cent. Revenue was esti- 
mated at approximately $1,190,000. In addition, 
trochus production had increased from 102 short tons 
in 1953 to 448 short tons in 1954, with revenue rising 
from $10,439 to $151,300. The sale of handicraft arti- 
cles would produce income of approximately $40,000, 
double the sum realized in 1953, 

In agriculture, major steps had been taken to 
strengthen the development program, one of the pur- 
poses of which was to improve the quality of the 
animal and plant strains, The Administration had in- 
creased the funds allotted to the program and had 
taken various other steps to promote agriculture, These 
included the establishment, in each district, of agricul- 
tural centres with nurseries, experimental plots, live- 
stock and poultry-breeding facilities, laboratories and 
offices, and experimental cacao plantings. The Metal- 
anim Plantation had become self-sustaining on July 1, 
1954; in other words it maintained itself out of the 
proceeds of the sale of its copra production while 
continuing its experiments in coconut and cacao cullti- 
vation and in the breeding of cattle and swine, The 
campaign against the rhinoceros beetle, one of the 
worst insect pests in the islands, was being continued, 
and progress was being made. New plantings of coco- 
nut trees were being started in pest-free areas. 

The Special Representative emphasized the Admin- 
istration’s continued efforts to develop the educational 
and health services. In the educational field during the 
last year, three important positions had been taken 
over by Micronesians for the first time. Those were the 
positions of Educational Administrator in the Mar- 
shalls and the principal of the Intermediate School at 
Palau. The increased Micronesian staff was making it 
possible for the American educational personnel to 
devote more time to teacher training and the improve- 
ment of education. Preliminary estimates showed that 
student enrolment during the last year had risen from 
8,113 to 8,438 students, an increase of about four 
per cent. 

















The health of the Micronesians continued to receive 


the Administration’s closest attention. The major ill 
nesses remained tuberculosis and parasitic diseases of 
the gastro-intestinal tract. Thanks to the use of new 
drugs, tuberculosis now showed signs of diminishing 
The frequency of leprosy was also declining, and the 
application of new curative techniques was shortening 
the treatment time of the disease. As a result of the 
Micronesian training program, the Public Health De 
partment had found it possible to engage more Micro 
nesians and to reduce the American staff. During the 
year a complete hospital service had been instituted on 
Rota, and hospital facilities would soon be available 


in all the districts except the Marshall Islands 


Funds for Development 


The Special Representative disclosed that for the 
first time since the United States Department of the 
Interior had assumed the administration of the territory 
in July 1951, the United States Congress had appro 
priated funds for development schemes in the territory 
An initial sum of $700,000 had been allocated for the 
construction of power plants, warehouses, reservoirs, 
roads and harbor installations in the various districts 
as the need dictated. It was hoped that an additional 
$700,000 would be allocated, permitting the continua 
tion of the program during the current year at an ac 
celerated pace. The Administration's large-scale con 
struction program was closely geared to the local econo 
my. It was being carried out by Micronesian labor 
under the direction of Administration personnel and 
was raising the level of living of the indigenous in 
habitants 

One of the territory's most acute problems has al- 
ways been that of communications. On this question, 





The flag raising 
ceremony at the 

United Nations Day 
celebration in Saipan 


Mr. Nucker said the Administration had three goals so 
far as shipping was concerned: it would make estab- 
lished shipping firms completely responsible for the 
maintenance of surface contact between the territory 
and the outside world; it would encourage the indige- 
nous inhabitants themselves, acting on behalf of local 
trading companies or as individuals, to assume respon- 
sibility for providing inter-district shipping to the fullest 
possible extent; lastly, it intended to limit its own 
shipping activities to the operation of inter-district 
vessels. In air transportation, amphibian planes had 
now been replaced by more modern machines 

The radio communication system had also been 
considerably strengthened. The power of broadcasting 
stations at district centres had been increased, and the 
(Guam headquarters was In permanent contact with 
each of the districts 


Displaced Islanders 

A year ago the Trusteeship Council, in reviewing 
conditions in the Pacific Islands, devoted particular 
attention to a petition from the Marshallese islanders 
concerning nuclear experiments conducted by the 
United States in the area, The islanders complained 
that a group of Marshallese, although outside the ex- 
perimental area, had nevertheless suffered ill effects 
They asked that all such 
experiments should immediately cease or that, if they 


from radioactive particles 


were judged to be absolutely necessary in the interests 
of peace and security, adequate precautionary and 
compensatory measures be taken 

The Council in a resolution on the question wel- 
comed the assurance given by the Administering Au- 
thority that there would be no permanent displacement 
of inhabitants from their homes. It urged the Admin- 
istering Authority to return the inhabitants of Ronge- 




























lap to their homes as soon as the condition of the atoll 
permited and to provide all possible assistance for 
them in their resettlement. The Council further urged 
that prompt and sympathetic attention be given to all 
claims for damages submitted by the inhabitants and 
recommended that, if the Administering Authority 
considered it necessary in the interests of world peace 
and security to conduct further nuclear experiments in 
the territory, it take such precautions—including those 
requested by the petitions to ensure that no inhabitants 
were again endangered. 

The Administering Authority, in its latest report, 
informed the Council that the Uterik people had been 
returned to their homes in May 1954 while the Ronge- 
lap people would be returned as soon as conditions per- 
mitted. In each case arrangements had been made for 
prompt consideration of any claims submitted by them 
for personal injury or property losses. 

Submitting further information on this question, Mr. 
Nucker told the Council that all property loss claims 
of the Rongelapese and Uterikese resulting from the 
fallout of March 1, 1954, had been settled. Several 
months prior to settlement, meetings had been held and 
notices posted to ensure that each person fully under- 
stood his rights. The claims had related only to actual 
losses and had amounted to $6,869.80. 

With regard to the Bikini islanders, displaced by an 
earlier atomic bomb experiment, the Special Represen- 
tative said these people, who had been resettled on 
Kili, were becoming fully adjusted to their new eco- 
nomic and social environment. They had been aided 


M' NICIPAL government in Saipan, one 
1 of the main islands in the Marianas 
and a name pregnant with wartime memo- 
ries, closely follows the pattern of similar 
organs in the more advanced parts of the 
world. It has legislative, executive and judi- 
cial branches; it appoints 

committees to handle 
educational, budgetary 
and economic questions; 
it considers and approves 
bills; and it meets once 
a month — generally on 
a Wednesday. 

This was explained by 
Elias P. Sablan, a Sai- 
panese congressman, @ 
local judge and the 
Chairman of the Saipan 
Board of Education, 


SAIPAN OFFICIAL TELLS COUNCIL OF ISLAND'S PROGRESS 





The President of the Trusteeship 
Council, Mr. Sears, chats with 
Mr. Sablan of Saipan. 


throughout the past year, and the materiai assistance 
they had received included the importation of thousands 
of superior taro plants and the installation of a voice- 
radio link with the District Centre at Majuro. The 
inhabitants of Kili would shortly receive an auxiliary 
schooner which would enable them to maintain the 
outside contact so necessary to their economic and 
social progress. A recent survey indicated that the 
people of Eniwetok, now living on Ujeland, were ad- 
justing themselves well to their new island. Steps had 
been taken to improve their crops and livestock. [The 
annual report indicated that pigs, fowl and ducks had 
been replaced by new stock imported from Japan and 
Hawaii. | 

The inhabitants of Rongelap were still temporarily 
settled in a small village which had been constructed 
for them on the island of Ejit, where they would re 
main until the radioactivity on their atoll ceased to be 
dangerous. Since the nuclear test of March 1, 1954, 
they had received assistance amounting to about $63,- 
500, The direct financial support which they received 
at present amounted to $1,300 a month. Mr. Nucker 
added that frequent medical examinations indicated 
that they were now in excellent health and that all 
their skin lesions had healed. The inhabitants of Uterik, 
who had not been affected by radioactive fallouts in 
1954, had been repatriated a few months later 

During the Council’s review of the report, the 
Special Representative was questioned on almost 
every aspect of every-day life in the Trust Territory, 
from the progress being made in local government in- 












when he gave the Trusteeship Council a 
brief account of current conditions on that 
volcanic island. Saipan, with a population 
of about five thousand, is one of the more 
populous areas of the Pacific Islands Trust 
Territory. It is also more nearly industrial- 
ized than the other 
islands, Saipanese shoe- 
makers, blacksmiths, sil- 
tailors and 
machinists provide a fair- 


versmiths, 


ly active home industry 
for the island, Politically 
it is also relatively ad- 
vanced, possessing its 
own congress, an ad- 
visory body composed 
entirely of indigenous 
members. 

(Continued on page 72) 














stitutions to the problem of persuading the islanders 
to catch more fish. Questioned about recent develop- 
ments in local representative institutions, Mr. Nucker 
said that a charter recognizing the Palau Congress as 
representative of the people of that district had recently 
been granted. In another district—Ponape—the con- 
gress was not yet fully representative of the people. 
There was an advisory council in Kusaie. Efforts were 
being made to develop local participation in political 
operations in the various districts. 

Asked for examples of legislative action which re- 
sulted from the recommendations of the local advisory 
councils, the Special Representative said that in the 
Marshalls and Ponape the tax base had been increased 
as a result of such recommendations, while the Truk 
Advisory Council had been consulted concerning cer- 
tain commercial practices. The councils also gave ad- 
vice regarding methods of handling copra. 

Recalling the Trusteeship Council’s previous com- 
ments on the question, S$. S. Liu, of China, asked if 
any progress was being made toward the enactment of 
organic legislation for the territory. Mr. Nucker thought 
it would be several years before suitable organic legis- 
lation could be enacted for Micronesia. The aim was 
to present such legislation by 1960. 


Development of Self-Government 


In outlining the Administration’s plans for the de- 
velopment of self-government in the territory, the an- 
nual report stated that the policy is gradually to 
strengthen and improve the municipal governments to 
a point where they can assume full responsibility for 
the government of their own municipality while at the 
same time developing the advisory bodies of larger 
areas in proficiency toward the same goal, In this con- 
nection the report cited three basic problems: “The 
basic concepts of democratic self-government are still 
only vaguely understood by most of the people. Prin- 
cipally they still fail to appreciate that democratic 
freedoms can be attained only through the acceptance 
of community responsibility; 

“The lack of a common language and the inability 
of the people of one area to realize that their interests 
are in common with other widely separated communi- 
ties that speak another language; and, 

“The difficulty and expense involved in visiting dis- 
tant communities, or in gathering together representa- 
tives of the widely scattered communities to discuss 
their problems.” 

Noting these concepts, Rikhi Jaipal, of India, said 
it appeared that the islands were moving toward a 
federal structure. The Special Representative agreed 
that the pattern beginning to emerge was that of a 
federal system but, of necessity, it was a gradual and 
slow process, commencing at the level of local govern- 
ment. The strongest and oldest political units were 
the municipalities. Some islands had only one munici- 
pality, while others had several, with advisory councils 
or congresses over them. The people's political con- 
sciousness was now extending beyond their local mu- 





nicipal orbit and beginning to embrace the advisory 
bodies and congresses; in fact, they had reached the 
stage at which they were able to encompass the prob- 
lems of the district in which their own island was situ- 
ated. It would, however, be some time before they 
were ready to concern themselves with problems affect- 
ing the whole of Micronesia, and it was only then 
that a federal system might be possible. 

Replying to further political questions, the Special 
Representative explained that in the main the chiefs 
were hereditary. In almost every village it was possible 
for the chief to be replaced at the common wish of his 
people. If the people felt their chief was not discharg- 
ing his duties adequately, they could depose him and 
select a new chief who would then pass on his title to 
his heirs, but on the whole such instances were rare. 
The elected representatives in the various congresses 
were mostly untitled, while the overwhelming majority 
of the municipal magistrates were elected. 


A Fishing Problem 


Sir Alan Burns, of the United Kingdom, wondered 
whether attempts to establish fishing on a commercial 
scale had been unsuccessful because the cash incomes 
earned by the indigenous inhabitants satisfied them. 
The Special Representative said that commercial fish- 
ing required an investment in boats and equipment and 
a knowledge of fishing, none of which was present in 
the Micronesian economy at the present time. Commer- 
cial fishing would involve bringing in a commercial 
firm adequately equipped and familiar with efficient 
fishing methods, but so far no such firm had begun 
operations. A small amount of fishing was done by the 
islanders on a commercial basis, the fish being sold in 
their own district, but that could not be termed com- 
mercial fishing. There was one boat-building firm in 
the Marshall Islands. In the greater part of the terri- 
tory, however, boats were built by families on a joint- 
venture basis. 

Questioned about potential export industries in the 
territory, the Special Representative told the Council 
that copra was the major export item, A large cacao 
development station had been set up. [Cacao is the 
basis for cocoa.| The development of vegetable culti- 
vation was being encouraged, and Saipan and Rota 
were exporting 1,500 and 1,000 pounds of vegetables 
respectively every ten days. Much attention was being 
paid to the development of new beds of trochus, the 
income from which had well exceeded $100,000 in 
1954 and should reach $250,000 in 1955. There had 
been some planting of hardwood trees, and it was 
hoped to produce hardwood in the future, while experi- 
ments were now being made with vanilla plants. Great 
emphasis had been placed on developing agriculture 
with the aim of developing subsistence crops to main- 
tain a high level of food production for local use and 
to encourage cash crops. Mr. Nucker did not think a 
cooperative system could be organized until more ex- 
perience had been gained regarding the present stock 
type of company, the directors of which were Micro- 
nesians. 

















Vladimir N. Bendryshev, of the U.S.S.R., inquired 
what proportion of land belonging to the Administra- 
tion had been transferred to the indigenous people. Did 
the administration intend to transfer all the land to the 
Micronesians? About fifty per cent of all land in the 
territory was public land, said the Special Representa- 
tive. During the previous year, the Administration had 
transferred to the Micronesians about ten per cent of 
the land formerly held in public domain. Mr. Nucker 
added that certain factors were delaying the transfer of 
land, particularly difficulties connected with a survey 
of the land in the many scattered islands and with the 
varied customs of the people. Thus, some islands fol- 
lowed the matriarchal system, others the patriarchal 
system, and still others had no system of individual 
ownership, the land being the common property of a 
clan and under the control of a chieftain. 

Questioned further about agricultural development, 
Mr. Nucker explained that under a “homesteading 
plan” plots of between two and five acres of arable 
land with access to the ocean and a good supply of 
sweet water were prepared so that the families settling 
on the land found that they had material for building 
their homes at hand and could live from fishing until 
such time as they could sell their crops. The program 
was not a substitute for the settlement of land claims. 
Its purpose was that land suitable for settlement and 
not required for watersheds or forest reserves would 
go into the hands of those who needed it most. 


Complex Society 


Generally speaking Micronesian society has always 
been based on fixed relationships between groups and 
resources and on status determined by birth rather than 
by individual effort. One striking exception to this gen- 
eral rule has been the somewhat unique society of Yap 
whose system is still remarkably complex, even for 
Micronesia. Instead of the usual division into noble 
and commoner, Yap’s people have been segregated into 
nine different classes, with authority pyramiding down 
from a few leaders whose influence and power have 
extended to tributary islands hundreds of miles away. 

Commenting on this complex social structure, Robert 
Scheyven, of Belgium, asked if the Administering Au- 
thority encouraged the coexistence of several social 
classes. Yap had the greatest number of class distinc- 
tions, said Mr. Nucker, There were few Yapese who 
did not have some kind of title; they were constantly 
striving to reach the next rung of the social ladder; 
they were independent, self-supporting and had the 
least need of assistance. The Administration thought 
that these class distinctions would gradually disappear, 
but any attempt to break them down suddenly would 
be unwise. There was no indication that the islanders 
wished these to disappear. In Ponape, for instance, the 
chief might decide to organize a feast, in which case all 
the inhabitants were expected to provide the necessary 
food and drink. Such festivities had an important place 
in Micronesian life. 

Answering further social questions, the Special 
Representative said that the Micronesians manufactured 


strong alcoholic beverages, particularly from coconut. 
On the initiative of the Marshallese Congress, however, 
the inhabitants of every municipality had been invited 
to vote on whether the manufacture of local liquor 
should be allowed to continue. So far as he knew, the 
people had voted against it in all the municipalities 
where a vote had been taken. The Administration had 
not intervened in the matter. 

Questioned by Mr. Bendryshev on the difficulties 
encountered in the transition from a subsistence to a 
wage economy in the territory, the Special Representa- 
tive explained that the departure of a young man to 
work elsewhere had two effects: first, if he was an agri- 
cultural worker, the community did not share in the 
division of the harvest which resulted from his labor; 
secondly, the man working for a wage tended to con- 
sider the money he received as belonging essentially to 
him and not as an item to be divided amongst the fam- 
ily. The change had not caused serious maladjustments. 
The Administering Authority had not developed new 
industrial areas or centres of population. It had, in fact, 
reduced the difficulties of transition because it had not 
maintained the extremely high level of employment pre- 
vailing before the Second World War and had thus in- 
duced some of the islanders to return to the land. 

Several representatives commented favorably on the 
educational program with particular reference to the 
adaption of the curriculum to local needs and the is- 
landers’ participation in the school building plan. It was 
noted that twenty new schools had been built and exist- 
ing schools had been enlarged or repaired during the 
last year at the expense of the municipalities. 


Children at School 


Georges Seraphin, of Haiti, wondered why educa- 
tional expenditure had decreased from $435,440 to 
$386,816. The Special Representative explained that 
part of the decrease was because the Adminstration had 
been able to use surplus supplies and property acquired 
at no cost to the territory. Furthermore, the number of 
American teachers had been reduced, resulting in a sav- 
ing of from $35,000 to $30,000 annually. The repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. asked if there were any chil- 
dren not attending school and whether there were trans- 
port provisions for children living on the more remote 
islands. The Special Representative replied that the rate 
of school attendance in the territory was very high— 
9,000 out of a total population of 62,000, He acknowl- 
edged that there was a small number—mostly in the 
outer islands—who did not go to school, The Adminis- 
tration was gradually extending its school program to 
cover the outer islands, and by now practically every 
island with a sizable population had its own school. 
Families in the most isolated areas could send their chil- 
dren to a boarding school in a district centre where 
schooling, board and, if necessary, clothing were pro- 
vided free. 

Replying to Mr. Jaipal, the Special Representative 
said that one Micronesian had completed a college 
course and about twenty were studying in higher edu- 
cational institutions outside the territory. 











In the Council's ensuing general debate, a majority 
of representatives remarked on the steady progress be- 
ing made in the territory. The consensus was that, 
despite many difficulties, the Administration’s report 
showed a record of considerable achievement. It was 
generally agreed that three factors are of fundamental 
importance in any review of conditions in the Pacific 
Islands: the vast oceanic zone over which the very 
small land areas are scattered, the meagre resources of 
the territory, and the great diversity of its population 
The territory's financial dependence on the United 
States was also noted, with several speakers observing 
that expenditure totalled four times that of revenue 
although great efforts were being made to develop the 
islands toward economic self-sufficiency 

The pace of political development, while slow and 
in some parts uneven, evoked the satisfaction of most 
members who felt that the Administration’s program 
building on the customs and culture of the islanders 
without any hasty disruption of proved social customs 
was a prudent policy and one which would bring th 
people the maximum benefits. In the words of Mr 
Jaipal, of India, the present policy was realistic and 
democratic and bore no traces of colonial tradition or 
“paternalism.” Nor did it seek to perpetuate the feudal 
system, and plans were being made for the time when 
the council of hereditary chiefs would be abolished 

Thus, the territory seemed to be taking decisive steps 
toward democracy, self-government and possibly fed 
eration. The Administration might test the advantages 
of federation by developing closer political, economic 
and other ties among a group of islands situated close 
to each other. An experiment of that kind would have 
practical advantages and would also help to develop 
territorial consciousness among the people 

At the same time Mr. Jaipal agreed with other speak 
ers that the Administration should consider the estab 
lishment of inter-district machinery in the near future 
as well as the appointment of qualified Micronesians to 
higher administrative positions. The obstacles which 
hampered progress toward self-government were not 
insurmountable because they were the result of geo 
graphical and historical factors 

A number of representatives congratulated the Ad 
ministration on its efforts to diversify economic re 
sources by introducing new crops such as cocoa, to 
improve cattle strains, and to rid the territory of harm 
ful animals and pests 

In the economic field, J. V. Scott, of New Zealand 
thought the Administering Authority might consider 
promoting cooperatives both for producers and for 
consumers, since the traditional social structure seemed 
to favor the establishment of such enterprises. The 
fishing industry might lend itself to cooperative organi 
zauion The Administration was rightly encouraging 
boat-building, and it might consider setting up a train 
ing school for seamanship. The establishment of a 
trading fleet of small vessels owned by the Micronesians 
would certainly have economic and social advantages 

Sir Alan Burns, of the United Kingdom, noted that 
the copra industry had made considerable progress and 
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that experimental work in cocoa justified the hope that 
it would become the second most important cash crop 
of the territory. A further development of interest was 
the homesteading program. The encouragement given 
to the fishing industry and the “spectacular increase” 
in the production of trochus were also praiseworthy 
steps 

The chronic disequilibrium in the balance of trade 
and the inevitable budgetary deficit of the territory were 
points stressed by Robert Bargues, of France. The 
assistance being given by the United States—paying al- 
most eighty per cent of the budget—should not be 
criticized so long as the Administration continued its 


Comdr. Robert D. Law, Jr., USNR., an official of the 
Administering Authority, addresses a United Nations 
Day gathering in the Pacific Islands Trust Territory. 

















planned development of the territory. Mr. Bargues 
cited the progress achieved in agriculture, the develop- 
ment of handicrafts and the training of indigenous 
health personnel as some of the commendable measures 
during the year under review. 

A number of representatives also noted the steps 
taken for the rehabilitation and compensation of the 
islanders affected by nuclear tests in the area. The 
absence of experimental explosions of atomic weapons 
since 1954 was welcomed. 

N. Rifai, of Syria, found the overall picture some- 
what less encouraging. In emphasizing the importance 
of developing the territory's economic sufficiency, Mr. 
Rifai thought the social field was one in which the 
islanders particularly needed financial aid. The report 
drew attention to the wide differences in living stand- 
ards existing in various parts, and such differences must 
be reduced, he said. Labor legislation should be mod- 
ernized, and the various International Labor Conven- 
tions should be adopted, even if there might be some 
incongruous features in those conventions so far as the 
needs of the territory were concerned. In the educa- 
tional field, the problem was also a financial one, and 
the Syrian representative considered the budget was 
inadequate as evidenced by the variations in the salaries 
of teachers. 

A more critical approach was taken by the represen- 
tative of the U.S.S.R., Vasily F. Grubyakov, who con- 
sidered that the territory, under foreign domination for 
about four centuries, had made little progress. Contacts 
with its American “masters” should, he thought, have 
yielded better results in a period of ten years. There 
were still no executive or legislative organs. The report 
showed that the functions of the advisory bodies were 
extremely limited and that they had no decisive influ- 
ence. No real changes had been introduced in the 
municipal system, which was not democratic, the muni- 
cipalities being headed by officials appointed by the 
Administration or by traditional chiefs. The Council 
should recommend that the Administering Authority 
take the necessary steps to create a central legislative 
body composed of indigenous inhabitants and respon- 
sible to the people. The district councils should be 
reorganized and their powers extended 

The U.S.S.R. representative was also critical of the 
economic and social scene in the territory. He cited 
the fact that in recent years 434 square miles of land 
were owned by the Administration, compared with only 
250 square miles owned by the people. Very little 
progress had been made toward restoring the land to 
the people. Educational progress also left much to be 
desired, and Mr. Grubyakov noted the decrease in 
health expenditure. The number of medical staff had 
decreased from 352 to 302. Only one American den- 
tist remained, compared with four in 1953. Admittedly, 
the number of indigenous medical assistants had in- 
creased slightly, but they were not medical practitioners 
in the true sense of the term as their certificates would 
not authorize them to practice outside the territory 

In education, Mr. Grubyakov said it was impossible 
to talk of progress when there had been a decrease in 





the appropriations from $435,000 to $386,000. The 
annual report acknowledged that the territory lacked 
schools and teaching material and that the number of 
fellowships had been greatly reduced. While the salary 
scales for teachers varied, they were consistently very 
low, being one-fifth or one-sixth of the salaries of teach- 
ers from the United States or other countries. 

Replying to members’ comments, the Special Repre- 
sentative noted the concern expressed at the division in 
the administrative structure of the Trust Territory. He 
assured the Council, however, that since the Com- 
mander of Naval Forces, Marianas, and he himself 
were both stationed on Guam, close liaison was easily 
achieved. Constant exchange of information took place 
between their respective staffs, and there was continual 
exchange of views and discussion of problems between 
the staffs of the Interior and Navy Departments at 
Washington. Should any problem arise that could not 
be resolved by agreement between those Departments, 
the decision would be made at the White House. 


Much to be Done 


Mr. Nucker shared India’s view that much remained 
to be done in promoting political progress. The estab- 
lishment of elected municipal officials and the setting 
up of advisory bodies had, however, been significant 
steps. As the district bodies gained in experience, their 
powers would be increased. The Administration be- 
lieved that to force greater powers upon them before 
they had had sufficient experience might well be a dis- 
service to the progress of self-government in the terri- 
tory. Similarly, the too rapid establishment of formal 
inter-district organs, without a solid foundation of com- 
munity feeling based upon knowledge and experience, 
might emphasize differences rather than unity, The edu- 
cational program, further territory-wide meetings such 
as that held at Truk, the continued participation of 
Micronesians in the Administration and similar steps 
would increase the knowledge and understanding of 
common problems and interests between the districts 

The fact that only eight chiefs were appointed and 
twelve clected as magistrates, compared with eighty 
non-chiefs, was, in the opinion of the. United States, a 
sign of a growing acceptance of democratic principles 
and not the reverse, as suggested by the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative. Moreover, the district advisory bodies in 
their consultations with the District Administrators 
were not only providing the Administration with guid- 
ance but also obtaining valuable experience. 

With regard to the question of a newspaper circulat- 
ing throughout the territory, Mr. Nucker mentioned 
that the Micronesian Monthly, published at the High 
Commissioner's office on Guam, was distributed to the 
districts. It contained news about the districts and the 
Administration's various activities. 

Noting the various suggestions regarding additional 
means of taxation, Mr. Nucker said that copra was al- 
ready heavily taxed and it was doubtful whether addi- 
tional taxes on it would be wise. He considered that 
the administrative expenses involved in collecting an 
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income tax would be out of proportion to the returns. 
Moreover, such a tax was not flexible enough to take 
into account the extended family or group type of ef- 
fort such as was used for the production of copra, 
handicraft, trochus and other commodities. 

It had been suggested that there should be two bud- 
gets for the territory, one for local revenue and one 
for appropriated funds. That system would have the 
advantage of letting the people know how their money 
was spent, but the Administration felt that the compli- 
cations of budgeting on a territory-wide basis were not 
sufficiently understood by the people for that to be of 
any benefit to them. At the present time the people were 
gaining experience by means of their municipal budgets. 

The low expenditure on health services during the 
year had evoked the concern of several representatives. 
The Special Representative pointed to two reasons for 
this: the return of medical and dental graduates from 
the Suva Medical School in Fiji, and the acquisition 
without cost of Federal Government surplus material. 
A further contributing factor was a reduction in the 
number of patients at the leper colony on Tinian. He 
did not feel that the effectiveness of any program should 
be judged entirely on the basis of the amounts spent. 
With regard to the suggestion that certain Interna- 
tional Labor Organization conventions should be 


adopted for the territory, he assured the Council that 
those conventions were always carefully studied, but 
for the most part they had had been found to apply to 
conditions quite different from those prevailing in the 
territory. 

Mr. Nucker assured the Council that the various 
comments on the educational program, including those 
of UNESCO, would be noted. The Administration rec- 
ognized that, in the long run, education was basic to 
all it was trying to accomplish in the territory. “We can- 
not therefore permit the program to fail,” he declared. 

The Special Representative also replied to comments 
on the different standards of living prevailing through- 
out the territory. Mr. Nucker believed there would al- 
ways be substantial differences in standards of living 
between the small outlying islands and the larger 
groups, as also among the larger islands themselves. 
That seemed inevitable because of the differences in 
the suitability of the islands for the production of vari- 
ous crops and the amount of land available. The Ad- 
ministration’s efforts to introduce new crops and to 
expand production in old ones would undoubtedly help 
to modify the differences in productivity and income of 
the various areas, But he could not anticipate that they 
would ever be abolished entirely. 





Saipan Official 


(Continued from page 67) schools on the 


Mr. Sablan, making his first tritp 
abroad from his island home, was 
visiting the United Nations Headquar- 
ters as a member of the United States 
Delegation on the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil and participated in the Council's 
discussion on the Pacific Islands. 

He was born in November 1899, on 
the day when the Spanish flag was 
lowered over the Marianas, Since that 
time he has lived under four other 


that nearly 1,000 children are attend- 
ing the public schools and mission 
island. The cost of 
maintaining the schools is borne by the 
municipality, while 

school is maintained 
propriated by the Administering Au- 
thority. Agriculture is the main activity 
in Saipan and the neighboring islands. 
Copra is produced and is the island's 
chief export, while cattle, hogs, goats 
and poultry are raised in large num- 
bers. Vegetables grown by the farmers 
are shipped every ten days to the mar- the 
kets on Guam, about 150 miles north- 


Recently, however, the Administering 
Authority introduced another snail, a 
natural enemy of the African variety, 
on the small island of Agiguan in 
the Saipan group. Referring to this 
Mr. Sablan said that the giant African 
snails on that island had now been 
nearly all destroyed. “It is under- 
stood,” he added, “that in the near 
future the imported snails will be 
placed on the other islands in the hope 
that the same results will be attained.” 


an intermediate 
by funds ap- 


Warmly welcomed by members of 
Trusteeship Council, Mr. Sablan 
said his people were keenly interested 


flags—-the German, the Japanese and 
now the American which flies along- 
side the flag of the United Nations in 
the islands 

During the invasion of Saipan in 
1944, Mr. Sablan and his family of 
eight took refuge in caves in the hills. 
They were eventually rescued by a 
sergeant of the United States Marines, 
and very soon afterwards Mr. Sablan 
was appointed Chief of Police of 
Saipan. Later he was elected Mayor, a 
position which he held for eight years 
In addition to his present legislative 
and judicial duties, he finds time to 
operate a grocery store in the little 
town of Chalan Kanoa. He speaks 
fluent English, Japanese and Spanish, 
as well as several of the island tongues. 
Mr. Sablan brought a special greeting 
from the Saipanese to the Trusteeship 
Council 

In his short statement, the Saipanese 
envoy told the Council that great prog- 
ress has been made in education and 
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east of Saipan. To improve the breed 
of the cattle, the Administering Au- 
thority has imported Brahman, Angus 
and Holstein stock from Hawaii and 
the United States 

rhe harvesting of trochus shells con- 
tinues to develop along the reefs of 
the island. (Trochus shells are used 
for the manufacture of pearl buttons, 
costume jewelry.) During the last two 
weeks of May, the islanders sold 
thirty-one tons of such shells in Japan 
at $830 per ton 

All land claims have been settled, 
and areas which were once the prop- 
erty of the Japanese Government have 
been exchanged for areas damaged 
during the war, and title has been 
given to the individuals concerned 
Mr. Sablan said that all his people 
were satisfied with the land trans- 
actions 

One of Saipan’s biggest problems is 
the giant African snail which has 
wrought havoc with the vegetation. 


in the affairs of the United Nations. 
He intended to take back to the islands 
a vast amount of information material 
about the Organization. 

Mr. Sablan told the UNiTED Na- 
rions Review that the everyday life 
of the Saipanese is not unlike that of 
most American families in rural areas. 
The people rise early and go about 
their daily tasks. Work generally ends 
at about 4.30 p.m., when the islanders 
return to their homes for a substantial 
evening meal. Afterwards the men tend 
their vegetable gardens, or go reef fish- 
ing. Few of the islanders have any 
desire to visit the outside world, al- 
though the younger people are taking 
an increasing interest in international 
affairs. 

Before the end of the Council's de- 
bate the President, Mason Sears, in- 
formed delegates that Mr. Sablan and 
his son had just been re-elected to the 
Saipan Congress for a two-year term. 














te a report released by the United Nations on June 

17, an ad hoc group of experts headed by Raymond 
Scheyven, of Belgium have advanced their recommen- 
dations on the form and functions for the proposed Spe- 
cial United Nations Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED). 

This report was prepared at the request of the ninth 
session of the General Assembly, which expressed the 
hope that SUNFED would be established as soon as 
practicable. The document comes before the Economic 
and Social Council at its twentieth session which opened 
in Geneva on July 5 and before the Assembly at its 
tenth session opening in September. Mr. Scheyven will 
also orally inform both organs of the results of visits to 
various Capitals and of any changes observed in the at- 
titudes of governments toward the Special Fund project. 

Among the main recommendations contained in the 
report are the following: 

(1) the Special Fund should provide underdevel- 
oped countries with grants or loans at full interest rate 
in local currency; (2) it would be desirable for govern- 
ments to make long-term pledges, with regular and 
punctual payments, as income for the Fund; (3) it may 
not be wise to await collection of a sum of as high as 
$250 million before launching the project. 

Also, it was suggested (4) that the General Assem- 
bly consider the possibility of establishing the Fund for 
a five-year period, after which the results might be ap- 
praised; and (5) that, in order to avoid setting up an 
international bureaucracy and to keep the new staff 
within strict limits, use be made of all international or- 
ganizations operating under the United Nations which 
are particularly concerned with the development of un- 
derdeveloped countries, 

Under the resolution passed by the Assembly on De- 
cember 11, 1954, Mr. Scheyven was asked to continue 
his consultations with governments on the SUNFED 
question and to prepare, with the assistance of the 
Secretary-General and an ad hoc group of experts, a 
further report giving a full picture of the form, func- 
tions and responsibilities which such a Special Fund 
might have, and especially the methods by which its 


Instrument For Economic Aid 


Experts’ Proposals for Special United Nations Fund 
to Help Less Developed Countries 


operations might be integrated with the development 
plans of the countries receiving assistance from it, 

Mr. Scheyven had reported to the Assembly earlier 
in the session on previous consultations with govern- 
ments on the support which might be expected from 
them for such a Fund. 

In the introduction to the new report, the need is 
stressed to ensure the speediest possible economic and 
social development of many areas of the world where 
large numbers have insufficient food, suffer from dis- 
eases which could easily be prevented or cured through 
scientific progress, and live in slums for the most part. 
The already serious situation would become more acute 
in future because of the constant increase in popula- 
tion. Moreover, the report says, the unequal distribu- 
tion of world income is a source of instability whose 
danger must not be underestimated, 


Relationship to World Disarmament 


The report calls attention to a resolution passed at 
the Assembly's eighth session by which Member states 
declared readiness to ask their peoples, when sufficient 
progress has been made in internationally supervised 
worldwide disarmament, to devote a part of the savings 
thus achieved to an international fund to assist devel- 
opment in underdeveloped countries, 

Since then, adds the report, certain governments 
have expressed the view that it would be regrettable to 
make the establishment of the Fund contingent on a 
general reduction in armaments, and some of those 
countries have declared themselves ready to pay a con- 
tribution into the Fund immediately, 

Says the report: “It therefore seems unfortunate, 
when the solution of this problem is so urgent, that 
these amounts cannot be put to immediate use for the 
development of underdeveloped countries because of 
the absence of adequate machinery.” 


As for the role of a Special Fund in the development 
of underdeveloped countries, the report states that it 
should not be that of a charitable organization, such as 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
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istration, freely distributing consumer goods, The real 
solution for the underdeveloped countries is an increase 
of their national income, that is, their production. To 
achieve this, higher skills and modern equipment are 
required, In principle, it adds, the large amounts of 
capital needed for the purpose should be derived from 
savings, but the “vicious circle” for the underdeveloped 
countries is that their savings are low because their 
incomes are low, and the incomes will remain low if 
more savings are not made available for investment in 
equipment 

rhe report points out that this situation can be cor 
rected only if the process of development is seen as an 
international problem requiring a common effort, which 
implies that the resources of wealthy countries will be 
used to supplement the savings of the underdeveloped 
areas. Part of such assistance should be on lines differ 
ent from that provided by the private investor or the 
International Bank; it should be directed toward what 
the report calls the economic-social “infra-structure,” 
on which the apparatus of production proper is based 
This “infra-structure” may be defined as the set of 


basic facilities such as a minimum of roads. power 


stations, schools, hospitals, housing and government 
buildings. Experience has shown that it is only when 
this basis has been established that private initiative 
can play its full part 


Kind of Financing Needed 


The report stresses that this kind of financing can be 
undertaken only by public capital, largely on a grant 
basis. It points out that this is in conformity with inter 
nal financial policy in almost all countries where it fre 
quently happens that one region finances the develop 
ment of another region when this is in the common 
interest 

From the international point of view, says the re 
port, there is no reason why'such transfers should stop 
at political frontiers. It adds, however, that the Fund 
should also finance projects which can yield a return 
on the capital invested if they are not too large or can 
not be financed otherwise and are integrated in a co 
herent development program 

The experts considered the question of the resources 
of the Special Fund under two main aspects: the nature 
of the contributions by the participating countries, and 
the initial size of the Fund as well as the number of 
contributors required for it to begin operation 

Although it would be desirable for the Fund to be 
established through capital subscriptions which would 
ensure from the outset adequate resources for a rela 
tively long time, the report states certain drawbacks 
would result from the fact that countries experiencing 
temporary difficulties might be reluctant to undertake 
large capital commitments whereas they could make 
periodic contributions, On the other hand, substantial 
sums might be locked up in advance of the time of 
their disbursement 

The report concludes that the system of voluntary 
contributions is by no means the ideal solution, for it 
entails an element of uncertainty concerning the future 
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resources of the Fund. It would like, therefore, to see 
governments make longterm pledges, and stresses the 
importance of regular and punctual payments. It also 
points out the difficulties arising from contributions in 
inconvertible currencies or in kind. 

Regarding the amount needed to begin operations, 
the report points out that integrated development pro- 
grams will encounter a number of bottlenecks and that 
this will necessarily limit the scope of the Fund in its 
early stages. For this reason, it may not be desirable to 
wait until a sum of $250 million has been collected be- 
fore launching the Fund. The report suggests that the 
Assembly consider the possibility of establishing the 
Fund for a period of five years, at the end of which 
the results achieved could be appraised in the light of 
experience 


New Proposal on Repayment of Loans 


While the Fund is intended to operate by means of 
both grants and loans, the report considers that grants- 
in-aid would represent the preponderant method 
through which it would disburse its resources, since the 
need for such grants to further economic development 
is at the base of the idea of a Fund. Grants-in-aid could 
be combined with loans from other financial institu- 
tions, thus achieving the maximum degree of flexibility 
The grants would increase repayment capacity and 
thereby a country’s prospects of obtaining loans 

As regards loans, the report recommends that they 
be made repayable at a full rate of interest, as in the 
case of the International Bank, rather than at a low 
rate as had been envisaged earlier. The report, how- 
ever, submits the “novel” proposal that the loans be 
made repayable in the currency of the borrowing coun- 
try, and it suggests that these balances in local curren- 
cies might be used to help the assisted government to 
finance the local costs of some subsequent scheme, or 
be used for obtaining commodities and services useful 
for assisting some other country 

The report states that the countries contributing to 
the Fund could be given an option, if they so wish, to 
contribute to the grants-in-aid funds of SUNFED or to 
its loan funds 

The question of integration of the Fund's operations 
with the development programs of assisted countries is 
examined in some detail. Such programs, the report 
states, are the more essential because they provide the 
only means of determining the best development pos- 
sibilities, the amount of assistance that could be effec- 
tively used, the length of time for which assistance 
should be furnished, and the forms of assistance that 
would be most useful. Furthermore, a program would 
make possible assigning priorities to the various projects 
it includes. It should be drawn up by the country re- 
questing aid, if necessary with the technical assistance 
of the Fund, and the latter would then examine it and 
improve it if need be, but the program would not be 
considered automatically eligible for financing simply 
because it had been reviewed by the Fund 

To ensure that the expenditure is as productive as 
possible, the report considers that individual projects 





must be mutually consistent and form part of a general 
plan covering all sectors of the economy. The distri- 
bution of production must be in conformity, on the 
one hand, with certain patterns of domestic demand 
and, on the other hand, with the country’s export pos- 
sibilities. 

The report states that a development program 
should consist of two parts: one comprising projects 
that may be financed from the country’s own savings, 
and a second part comprising projects that can be fi- 
nanced only if outside assistance is available. To deter- 
mine whether a project is eligible for assistance, the 
Fund will have to establish certain criteria consistent 
with its general aim, namely, to provide the necessary 
investments most likely to further a balanced pattern 
of international progress. 


Proposed Structure 


Concerning the structure of the Special Fund, the 
report states that, in response to the General Assem- 
bly’s request and the wishes expressed by various gov- 
ernments, a formula is presented which attempts to 
avoid establishing an international bureaucracy and 
keeps the staff of the new organization within strict 
limits. It seeks to achieve the indispensable coordina- 
nation between the Special Fund, the United Nations 
Secretariat and the International Bank by recommend- 
ing that representatives of the Secretary-General and 
the President of the International Bank should attend 
all meetings of the Executive Board in an advisory ca- 
pacity. Establishment of a Joint Committee comprising 
the Director-General of the Fund, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the President of the International Bank is also 
recommended 

Under these recommendations, the General Council 
of the Fund would consist of all members of the Fund. 
It would elect the Executive Board and would be the 
organ empowered to lay down basic directives for ex- 
ecuting the general policy of the Fund. 

The role of the Executive Board would be to give 
effect to the policies of the Fund and to make decisions 
on applications submitted to the Fund, It is suggested 
that its composition should be based on the principle of 
equal representation of the major contributing coun- 
tries and of other members of the Fund, with equal 
voting rights 

The Director-General would be appointed by the 
Executive Board, in consultation with the United Na 
tions Secretary-General and the President of the In 
ternational Bank 

rhe report stresses that the essential function of the 


Joint Committee would be to advise the Director-Gen- 
eral in the formulation of the Fund's program of work, 
in the light of the general information in the possession 
of the three authorities comprising the Committee and 
of applications submitted to the Fund. 

The report points out that the Secretary-General ts 
in an excellent position to advise the Director-General 
of the Fund, for the United Nations Secretariat com- 
prises the Department of Economic and Social Affairs 
with the secretariats of the regional economic commis- 
sions, which undertake research and studies with re- 
spect to economic development programs and the fi- 
nancing of such programs. The United Nations Secre- 
tariat moreover includes the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration, 

There are also, the report adds, many compelling 
reasons for inclusion of the President of the Interna- 
tional Bank in the Joint Committee. He would contri- 
bute the knowledge and experience acquired by the 
Bank in the field of economic development; as Presi 
dent of the Bank and of the Board of Directors of the 
contemplated International Finance Corporation, he 
would be in a position to satisfy the Executive Board 
of the Fund—and thus all participating countries 
that the projects submitted to the Fund could not be 
financed by loans or private capital. 


Authors of Report 


The seven-chapter report stemmed from discussions 
held from March 7 to 25, 1955, at United Nations 
Headquarters under the leadership of Mr, Scheyven, 
former President of the Economic and Social Council 
The other experts participating were: John Abbink, 
foreign trade consultant (United States); A, Nazmy 
Abdel Hamid, sub-governor of the National Bank of 
Egypt; B. K. Madan, economic adviser to the Reserve 
Bank of India, former executive director of the Inter 
national Monetary Fund and alternate executive direc 
tor of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development; Sir Francis Mudie, former head of the 
British Economic Mission to Yugoslavia; Jacques 
Oudiette, director of the Banque Nationale pour le 


Commerce et l'Industrie, Paris; Nenad Popovic, vice 


governor of the National Bank of Yugoslavia; Jorge 


Schneider, director of the New York office of the 
Corporacion de Fomento de la Produccién de Chile, 
former alternate executive director of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development; and Pro 
fessor Jan Tinbergen, director of the Central Planning 


Bureau, The Hague 








The Sea 


A Conference Studied rts Resources 


| is at first thought a little surprising that the Interna 

tional Technical Conference on the Conservation of 
the Living Resources of the Sea, which concluded it 
work in Rome in May, was the first Conference ever 
convened by the United Nations in this field. In the 
past there have been many inter-governmental meetings 
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on regional fishery problems, and for several years now 
the Food and Agr culture Organization f the United 
Nations has had a continuing interest in fisheries tech 
nology and economics, fisheries biology and technical 
assistance to underde veloped countries in fish cultiva- 


tion and related matters. These questions have been dis- 





cussed at various FAO conferences, But the Rome con- 
ference may claim to be considered the first compre- 
hensive international meeting to deal specifically with 
the conservation of the fisheries of the world as a whole 

Fishery problems are very old, and in some parts 
of the world they have been a continual irritant in in- 
ternational relations over several centuries. The lack of 
established international procedures for handling cases 
of disagreement has meant that in some cases disputes 
have dragged on indefinitely. Systematic international 
concern in the matter may be said to have begun in 
1927 when the League of Nations started an inquiry 
into the question “whether it is possible to establish by 
way of international agreement rules regarding exploita- 
tion of the products of the sea,” to which the discus- 
sions at the Rome conference can be logically related 
At any rate, for the United Nations itself, the subject 
is a new one, deriving from recent studies of the Inter- 
national Law Commission on the regime of the high 
seas. 

It is also an important one. The two chief sources 
of protein for the world’s food supply are meat and 
fish, which are on the average of about equal nutritional 
value; of the two, fish is somewhat cheaper as a rule 
Yet world consumption of meat is about 50 million tons 


per annum, while landings of fish are only some 20 


million tons—and only two-thirds of this quantity is 
used for direct human consumption as food. 
It is a striking fact that ninety-eight per cent of the 


world’s landings of sea fish is caught in the waters of the 


Northern Hemisphere and only two per cent in the 
Southern. This is to some extent a reflection of relative 
population densities, since the much greater concentra- 
tion of people in the Northern Hemisphere results in a 
greater demand for food of all kinds, including fish. All 
of the major fishing countries of the world—Japan, 
China, the U.S.S.R., the United States, Norway : 1d the 
United Kingdom, to name the six with the largest an- 
nual catches—are in the Northern Hemisphere. Japan, 
the biggest fishing country of all, with a catch in 1952 
of four and a half million tons or double that of the 
United States, extends her fishing operations into the 
waters of the Southern Hemisphere, but most of it is in 
northern waters. 


The unequal distribution of fishing activities becomes 
even greater when it is remembered that eighty per 
cent of the Southern Hemisphere is water compared to 
only sixty per cent of the Northern. It is also a reflec- 
tion of the fact that fishing techniques are much more 
highly developed among the peoples of the Northern 
Hemisphere. 


These are factors for which man is responsible, But, 
aS was pointed out by technical experts at the Rome 
conference, there are also factors which would produce 
an unequal spread of fishing operations even if the 
human population and skills were better distributed 
These are oceanographic factors, such as water tempera- 
tures, currents and the conformation of the ocean bed, 
which combine to produce better fishing grounds in the 
Northern than in the Southern Hemisphere. 





Because fishing effort is very unevenly distributed 


it follows that many areas are being under-fished. The 
total resources of fish in the sea are vast and can 
be only imaccurately estimated, but of course a very 
large part is of no practical use to man, because the 
fish are too deep to be caught, or too dispersed or dis 
tant from markets to make them economically worth 
catching. Nevertheless, it was estimated by the expert 
at the United Nations Scientific Conference on the Con 
servation and Utilization of Resources in 1949 that the 
world’s catches of fish could be increased in a short 
period of time by twenty per cent by the development 
of new grounds and the better utilization of old ones 
The experts also produced a map showing the location 
of the major fish stocks believed to be under-fished 

This is one side of the picture, but there is a les 
encouraging side with which the Rome conference wa 
more specifically concerned: that certain parts of the 
ocean and certain fish stocks appear to be over fished 
to the point where their yield has shrunk and fishermen 
find their efforts less and less rewarded, These are 
generally the areas which are most easily accessible to 
the fisherman, such as the North Sea and the Grand 
Bank which for centuries have attracted fishermen 


from a dozen nations 


Is Conservation Sound? 


Many experiments have shown that factors entirely 
unconnected with man’s activities can Cause enormou 
fluctuations in some fish populations, fluctuations be 
ide which the effects of fishing shrink to insignificance 
On the other hand, it is reasonable to expect that the 
removal of large numbers of fish from the sea might 
ifter a point have an adverse effect on the long-term 
average level of the catches. This expectation was con 
firmed in the behavior of the North Sea and Northeast 
Atlantic fisheries, where before both the First and the 
Second World War a gradual falling-off of the catches 
vas observed. During the wars fishing activities wert 
harply curtailed, and when full scale fishing was re 
umed after each war, it was found that the stocks had 
increased markedly and the catches were much higher 
Experience of various nations has shown that, with 
proper enquiry, over fishing can be proved beyond 
reasonable doubt 

In dealing with over fishing the chief problem has 
heen that, as long as fish are in the seas, they are com 
mon property but res nullius—res communis, a thing 
that belongs to no one belongs to everyone. Even 
though fishermen may know that if they restrict the 
scale of their fishing or refrain from catching young 
fish this year, there will be more and bigger next year 
they have no incentive to practice self-denial if they 
know that the fruits of this self-denial will be garnered 
by someone else. In the absence of international agree 
ments, every fisherman will normally try to make the 
largest catch possible this year, and leave next year to 


look after itself, until finally the day may come when he 
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finds the catches too small to reward his efforts, and 
so loses his livelihood. But in the past it has been 
found that when the purposes of a conservation pro- 
gram have been properly explained, fishermen are the 
strongest supporters of it. In some cases, fishermen have 
voluntarily initiated conservation measures. | xamples 
of this are to be found in certain Japanese fishing vil 
lages, which worked out measures for protecting the 
stocks on the local fishing grounds 

Where it has been suspected that ther Vas ovel 
fishing, there has been pressure for conservation, in 
other words for protection of the stock of fish 

Conservation is by no means a recent id The 
earliest known conservation regulations were approved 
by the King of England in 1278 A.D. These regulations 
were concerned with salmon fishing and provided for 
closed times when it was illegal to fish, restrictions on 
the use of nets and the provision of a gap betwen nets 
in the river big enough to allow a sow and her pigs 
to pass—later colloquially known as the “King’s gap.’ 
Over the centuries since then the number and the com 
plexity of conservation regulations in England increased 
some imposed from quite disinterested motives and 
others with the aim of reducing competition and favor 
ing one group of fishermen against another, until, in the 
middie of the ninetenth century, a great deal of this 
restrictive legislation was repealed, on the grounds that 
neither the need for it nor its effectiveness was proved 

National legislation can be effective when applied to 
rivers Or to coastal waters, but when it comes to the 
fisheries on the high seas, where several nations partici 
pate, it is not enough. The fishermen of one country 
will bitterly resent any restriction of their activities 
which does not equally apply to those of other countries 
and as a result it becomes necessary to reach interna 
tional agreement about the measures to adopt and the 


methods of enforcing them 


International Action 


Ihe first area in which the need for international 
action became acute was the Northeast Atlantic (the 
North Sea and adjacent waters) where fishing fleets 
were among the first to be mechanized and where fish 
ing had been heavy for many years. The first step to 
ward international action was the formation in 1902 of 
the International Council for the I xploration of the Sea 
to encourage all scientific studies of the sea, to coordi 
nate to this end the activities of the cooperationg gov 
ernments and to collect and collate fishery statistics 
and hydrographic information. This council was fol 
lowed by others in different areas of the world where 
similar problems had arisen 

Such councils were, however, research organizations, 
and their functions did not include enforcing conserva- 
tion measures. For this, formal international conven- 
tions were needed, and the first of these was signed by 


Canada, Japan, Russia and the United States in 1911 














for conserving the fur seals of the North Pacific. More 
agreements followed, some dealing with a particular 
area, others with a particular type of fish or marine 
animal, Most of them provided for a permanent re 
search staff to study the scientific, technical and other 
problems which were involved in working out conserva 
tion regulations. As a result, there are now eleven coun 
cils or commissions, with a membership of forty-two 
different states 

Nonetheless, there are still large parts of the oceans 
where no detailed or systematic fishery research 1s 
being carried out, and where no conservation agree 
ments are in force. In the absence of any accurate 
knowledge about the state of the fish stocks or the 
yields being obtained per unit of effort, it ts impossible 
to determine with any certainty whether the stocks are 
being over-fished, and if so how best to deal with the 
problem. Disputes have developed between different 
governments or between the fishermen of different coun 
tries about the necessity of taking regulatory action 
and of the kind of action to be taken, and international 
tensions have resulted 

In an attempt to relieve the situation, the Interna 
tional Law Commission was asked to formulate draft 
articles on the regime of the high seas, which should 
cover, among other things, the question of the conserva 
tion of fisheries. The draft articles on fisheries were sub 
mitted to the eighth session of the General Assembly in 
1953, but it was agreed that further study was needed 
Accordingly, in December 1954, the General Assembly 
requested the Secretary-General to call an International 
Technical Conference on the Conservation of the Liv 
ing Resources of the Sea to shed light on the technical 
and scientific aspects of the problem of conservation 
and to assist the International Law Commission in tts 
deliberations 

Ihe conference met in Rome for more than three 
weeks in April and May of 1955. It was attended by 
representatives of fifty-one governments, including every 
major fishing country of the world. A number of sci- 
entific papers were presented by internationally known 
fisheries experts, and the discussion ranged over a wide 
field of problems 

In its report, the conference achieved a wide range 
of agreement in what 1s at present a controversial sub 
ject. It agreed that conservation was essential to the 
development of a rational exploitation of the living 
resources of the sea and that conservation measures 
should be applied when scientific evidence showed that 
fishing activity adversely affected the magnitude and 
composition of the resources or that such effects were 
likely. It agreed further in broad terms on the objec 
tives of conservation, which were stated to be, “to 
obtain the optimum sustainable yield so as to secure a 
maximum supply of food and other marine products.” 

Much emphasis was placed on the need to collect 
scientific information, both of a biological and a sta- 
tistical nature. The longer the time-span of the statisti- 
cal series relating to any given fishery, the more easily 
can its current position with respect to over-fishing be 
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determined. The types of information needed are data 
on total catch and catch per unit of fishing effort and 
data on the ecology and behavior of the particular fish 
stock or stocks. If on the basis of this information 
information which is often incomplete and subject to 
various interpretations—the need for conservation is 
indicated, there is a variety of measures which can be 
taken toward that end. The conference in its report 
enumerated the main ones, such as placing legal limits 
on the amount of the total catch, or prohibiting the 
landing of fish below a certain size. 


The value of this emphasis on the indispensability 
of a body of scientific information as the basis for a 
conservation program lies in the fact that, without it, 
a program might be worked out which resulted in a loss 
to the current generation of fishermen without any gain 
to future generations. It is clear, for example, that 
there are certain fish stocks which are capable of 
absorbing any level of fishing hitherto reached without 
depletion. Such are the herrings of the North Atlantic, 
which have been fished for a thousand years without 
showing any sign of over-fishing. While inevitably a 
conservation program involves restriction on some 
body's actions, unnecessary restrictions should be 
avoided 


The conference went on to review existing conserva 
tion conventions and the strengths and weaknesses of 
these. The consensus was that this type of instrument 
could well be more widely employed in certain areas 
which are still without any form of international agree- 
ments 


The number of countries in the world with no sea 
coast is surprisingly small. However, the extent to 
which the coastal states make use of their fishing op- 
portunities varies enormously, as has been mentioned 


lhe largest fishing country, Japan, has a small land area 
and a large population to feed; to make their annual 
catch of about four and a half million tons a year, Jap- 
anese fishermen roam over wide areas of the Pacific. 
The United States, with a population almost double 
that of Japan, but with a much smaller dependence 
upon the sea, has an annual catch of somewhat more 
than two million, caught over a wide area which in- 
cludes the North Atlantic and the North and South- 
eastern Pacific. The U.S.S.R. and the People’s Republic 
of China are also big fishing countries, although exact 
figures on their current catches have not been given out. 

There are other countries, however, which are only 
beginning to fish and which are afraid that, by the time 
they have developed their fleets, the fish in the waters 
within easy access to their costs will have been seriously 
depleted by the activities of the countries with the big, 
far-reaching fleets. A small majority of the conference 
agreed that, when conservation programs were being 
formulated, account should be taken of the special in- 
terests of the coastal state in maintaining the produc- 
tivity of the resources of the high seas near its coasts; 
but the conference voted by a narrow margin that it was 
beyond its terms of reference to determine what 
unilateral steps, if any, the coastal state should be en- 
titled to take. 

This subject was the focus of the discussions by the 
International Law Commission when the latter received 
the report of the conference. In whatever terms the 


Commission may report, it is clear that this conference 
at Rome marked the entry of the United Nations into 
a new and important field where a widening area of 
international agreement may yield considerable benefits 
for the future food supply of the world and also in re- 
ducing international disputes in a large and important 
sector of the world economy. 











YMCA’s and YWCA’s at the 


Turn of a Century 


rT ‘HE year 1955 is a period 
of unusual activity and 
special celebration for the 
YMCA’s and the ywca’s of the 
world. Some _ 10,000 young 
men, boys and older leaders 
will gather in Paris in August 
to observe the centennial of 
the founding of the World's 
Alliance of yMca’s. In Sep- 
tember, the World’s ywca will 
celebrate the one hundredth 
birthday of the ywca of Great 
Britain by holding the quad- 
rennial meeting of its World's 
Council near London. 

rhe provisions contained in 
the United Nations Charter and the basic instruments 
of the specialized agencies providing for consultation 
with non-governmental oganizations were welcomed by 
these movements. Both were granted consultative status 
with the Economic and Social Council and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, and the ywca with the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. Work with the United Nations has de- 
veloped to such an extent that today it has become an 
increasingly important part of the program of the world 
movements and their affiliated national associations. 
Many problems relating to youth work, “mutual serv- 
ice” between countries, refugee work and the study of 
social and international questions are of common con- 
cern to the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
on the one hand and the World’s YMCA and YWCA on 
the other. 

In August 1855, ninety-nine young men from nine 
countries met in Paris and formed the earliest interna- 
tional non-governmental organization of a federative 
character, the World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations. These young men—their average age 
was 22—-were concerned with the conditions confront- 
ing youth in many countries, uprooted from their homes 
by the industrial revolution. They proved to be both 
visionaries and men of action. Today their movement 
spans the world and has a total membership exceeding 
three million 

The first YMcA had been started in London in 1844 
A similar organization for girls and young women, the 








Centennial celebrations will be held this 
year by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- also in London, The YWCA 
ciation, and the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, both organizations in 
with the Economic 
and Social Council, The President of that 
Council, Sir Douglas Copland, of Aus- 
tralia, will address the meeting of the 
YMCA in Paris. As other evidence of the bers. 
interest the United Nations has in this The yMCA and the YWCA 
oldest of international organizations and 
one of the most active, David Blicken- 
staff, Director of the United Nations 
Paris Information Centre, has been des- 
ignated to represent the United Nations many joint local operations 
at the Congress. 


consultative status 


ywca, was formed in 1855, 


spread from country to coun- 
try, too, and the world organi- 
zation was formed in 1894. 
Today women and girls in 
every continent and of every 
race are found among its mem- 


have remained separate move- 
ments, though close coopera- 
tion has been maintained 
through the years. There are 


and a variety of forms of co- 
operation between national 
movements. An increasing number of important projects 
are undertaken jointly at the world level. 

Each of these world organizations is uncompromis- 
ingly Christian in purpose and basis. Each is committed 
to the building of ecumenical fellowship and includes in 
its constituency members of the Protestant, Orthodox 
and Roman Catholic Churches. The doors of ywca's 
and YMCA’s are open in service to all, regardless of 
nationality, race or creed, In times of international con- 
flict, when normal contacts are broken, these world or- 
ganizations have maintained unity and fellowship across 
frontiers, The Christian basis of the movements has 
been an impelling force in offering emergency services 
and in century-long efforts to improve social conditions, 
combat discrimination and work for international un- 
derstanding 


Wartime and Refugee Service 


In the First and Second World Wars it was the privi- 
lege of the World’s Alliance of YMCA’s to serve mil- 
lions of prisoners-of-war and internees through a pro- 
gram that became known as the YMCA War Prisoners’ 
Aid. Similar services were maintained by the World's 
YWCA in women’s and family camps, Work among men 
and women in the military forces remained the respon- 
sibility of the national movements. 

Experience in direct service to meet the social, recrea- 
tional, educational and spiritual needs of prisoners-of- 
war and internees prepared the two movements to de- 
velop a joint program for refugees and displaced per- 





sons, carried on from 1945 until the present time 
Working successively with the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, the International 
Refugee 


Commissioner for 


Organization and the United Nations High 
Refugees, the World’s YM/yYWCa 
Service to Refugees and Displaced Persons has sought 
to meet the refugee where he is and to help him over 
come his own problem in his own way, through the 
principle of self help 

Small international teams trained hundreds of Asso 
ciation leaders to carry both staff and volunteer respon 
sibility in YM/YWCA centres. These centres became focal 
points of community life in many of the refugee camps 
of Germany and Austria, and later, as the work spread 
in Italy, Trieste, France and England 

After the conflict in Palestine, similar services were 
developed among the 850,000 Arab refugees in Leb 
Jordan and Gaza 


anon The emphasis in work with 


refugees has always been similar to that of the regular 
program of the Association—to train leaders to accept 
responsibility for their own community problems and 
the problems of the national and international com 


munity to which they are related 


International Affairs 


Throughout their history, the yMca and the Ywca 
have made efforts to help their members understand the 
root causes of international conflict and to work toward 
their removal, so as to make a positive contribution to 
world peace. Programs of international education and 
understanding have been carried on by YMcaA's and 
ywca's around the world for many years. Conferences 
forums and symposiums, international clubs, tours to 
other countries and international service projects are 
some of the methods which have been used. Within the 
last few years, YMCA’s and ywca’s have become cen 
tres of information about the United Nations in many 
places, and experiments have been made in holding 
seminars related to various meetings of the United Na 
tions. A year ago, the World’s ywca brought three 
young staff members to its Geneva headquarters from 
different parts of the world for a three-months period 
of training in the field of social and international re 
sponsibility, in close cooperation with the United Na 
tions and UNESCO, The latter organization provided two 
travel grants for the experiment 

Technical assistance and mutual aid are relatively 
new ways of work between nations. But, for almost a 
century, YMCA’s and yYWCa’s around the world have been 
sharing their skills and resources with one another 
Through this sharing, new associations have been 
started and others strengthened, staff members have 
been loaned and exchanged, and there has been a 
steady flow of gifts in cash and kind. As ideas about 
the process and extent of sharing have changed and 
grown, the concept has developed from unilateral aid 
to mutual service. The policy of both movements is 
directed toward strengthening indigenous forces and de 
veloping national leadership Thus, during the last five 
years, more than two hundred ywca leaders from forty 








different countries have had periods of observation and 
study abroad. Likewise, hundreds of lay and secretarial 
leaders of the yYMcA have been granted travel fellow- 
ships, largely through the help of the associations of 
North America 

The world movements are the channels whereby the 
resources of national associations are shared with each 
other, The process of coordinating requests for help and 
offers of assistance is carried on through the World's 
YWcA Mutual Service Committee and the Extension 
Committee of the World’s Alliance of ymMca’s. These 
committees set priorities, find ways to combine small 
gifts so they can make an effective contribution, and 
aim to achieve a world strategy. Both committees are 
international in their membership, which includes repre- 
sentatives of large and small associations from those 
able to give help and those needing to receive it 

In the last few years, associations in Asia, West 
Africa and the Caribbean area, which used to look 
across the seas for support in developing their work, 
have found ways to help each other on an area basis 
Because they work in similar circumstances of recently 
acquired political independence or rapidly changing 
social conditions, these movements can often assist 
each other by exchanging experience or aiding in train- 
ing staff, far more effectively than they can be helped 
by those from another part of the world. The ywca of 
Burma, for instance, anxious to develop a program of 
work for rural women, has recently sent a staff member 
to Celyon to study and observe a successful program of 
rural work carried on there. A YMCA Asian Leaders’ 
Conference held in Baguio, the Philippines, in 1953 
provided the opportunity for associations from Asia to 
exchange experience and plan together for the future 
Such experiments in mutual service show great promise 
for future development and can contribute toward a 
wider sharing of resources among nations by helping 
to create, among the ordinary members of the two 
associations, an awareness of the needs of other people 
and an experience of cooperative action. 


Training for Citizenship 


Education for citizenship is a major concern and an 
integral part of the programs of the YMCA and YWCA 
and a central feature in the training given to their lead 
ers. As voluntary organizations, these movements share 
with governments, inter-governmental organizations and 
national social agencies a common concern for more 
and better equipped professional workers to deal with 
the increasing complexity of the social problems of to- 
day. In addition, they have a direct concern for the 
development of their members as individuals and as 
voluntary community works 

The fact that the YMGA and YWCA are international 
membership movements makes participation in their 
programs a valuable training for responsible citizenship 
The experience of working according to democratic 
principles within the associations, of taking decisions 
and accepting responsibility for carrying them out is in 


itself a basic preparation for acceptance of effective 








participation in the life of the wider community. In 
addition to this day-to-day experience, there are courses 
and schools and training institutes for professional and 
voluntary leaders, organized both on a national and 
international level Occasionally, these projects are 
operated as Cooperative YMCA/YWCA programs as, for 
instance, was the International Training Course held 
jointly by the two world movements in Mainau, Ger- 


many, in 1952 


Rural Reconstruction 


[he activities of the YWCA and YMCA vary greatly 
from country to country according to the needs and 
opportunities of the local situation Although both 
movements arose largely out of urban needs, they have 
also been concerned with the needs and problems of 
rural youth. A number of special rural projects has 
been established by both movements. One outstanding 
illustration of this type of work is the Ywca longnae 
Rural Training Centre near Pusan, Korea; another is 
the YMCA Rural Demonstration Centre at Martandam 
near Travancore in South India. Founded in 1924, the 
centre at Martandam has carried on a program of 
spiritual, cultural, physical, economic and social work 
in the surrounding villages. Through its 2,000 graduates 
it has helped to promote rural reconstruction through- 
out India 

Better farming methods, improved strains of chickens, 
cattle and goats and the introduction of bee culture 
and weaving are but a few of the contributions made 
by such programs whether carried on primarily for 
men or women. It has been recognized, however, that 
purely economic advance is not enough unless accom- 
panied by a rounded program touching all of life. Thus, 
most projects include literacy classes, cooperative SO- 
cieties, physical education and recreation, clubs, health 
and hygiene guides, nutrition and child care classes, 


training for Community responsibility and all the many 


activities that make up a balanced program of rural 
reconstruction. 

The work of both the World’s Alliance of YMcA’s and 
the World’s ywca has been much affected by the impli- 
cations of their consultative status with the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies, The relationship of 
these world movements with United Nations agencies 
tests, at the international level, the quality of work 
done by national and local associations and shows’ up 
both weak and strong points. The first seven or eight 
years of the experience of consultative status has taught 
the non-governmental and the inter-governmental or- 
ganizations much about how to make their cooperation 
more fruitful. The YMCA and YWCA have come to realize 
that, as the demands and opportunities of consultative 
status have grown, the cost in terms of time, personnel 
and finance is much more than could have been seen 
at the beginning. This cost affects not only the world 
movements but also their affiliated national associations, 
because it is only in so far as affiliated national move- 
ments try to educate their members and influence their 
governments in sharing their concern for world order 
that progress is made. The World’s Alliance of YMCA’s 
and the World’s ywca's speak on behalf of their mem- 
bers in all parts of the world only when they can speak 
out of the experience gained by those members in deal- 
ing with real problems and situations in their own com- 
munities. An effective contribution on the world level 
is dependent, therefore, on sound national and local 
programs in social and international affairs. 

Although the ywca’s and yMca’'s of the world are 
now engaging in centenary celebrations, they realize that 
they are only at the beginning of true international 
cooperation, Both movements are challenged to pro- 
vide their due share of leaders for local, national and 
international undertakings. Thus, in their second cen 
tury, these organizations may make a still greater con 
tribution to creative cooperation among peoples and 


nations 





Middle East Economies (Continued from page 38) 


New ones have been founded. The 





Ihe Review also gives a country- 
by-country account of developments 
since 1950 in the field of transport 
and outlines the more urgent tasks 
ahead 

As this ts one of the first exten- 
sive studies of the area’s transport 
and communications, the Review 
formulates the basic problems in 
broad terms rather than discusses 
specific issues in detail. It also at- 
tempts to sketch the geography and 
economy of each country with a 
view to bringing out their funda- 


mental significance to the problems 


mentioned and suggesting possible 
developments. 

rhe region's countries, as the Re 
view points out, have put the main 
emphasis on the building of roads 
and airports. Much progress has 
has been made in most of them. 

More recently, increased attention 
has been given to the building of 
secondary roads to facilitate the 
movement of crops and improve 
communications between villages 
and cities. 

Civil aviation, too, has expanded 
greatly. Existing Middle Eastern air- 
lines have enlarged their services 





volume of international traffic pass- 
ing through Middle Eastern airports 
has increased sevenfold. 

On the other hand, there has been 
little railway building, except in 
Saudi Arabia and Iran. 

In Israel, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, 
Kuwait, Syria and Jordan a large 
investment has been made to im- 
prove and enlarge ports. 

Also analyzed in separate chap- 
ters of the Review are postwar eco- 
nomic developments in individual 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, 
Lebanon, Syria and Turkey. 


countries 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Tne Fixst Ten Years. United Na- 
tions Pictorial No. 3. 48 pp. Price 
25¢, 1/9, Sw. fr. 1.00. 


A pictorial review of the origin of 
the United Nations, including some of 
its activities and accomplishments 
rhis publication appeared originally as 
a supplement to the June 1955 issue 
of the Unirep Nations Review 
Available in Arabic and Spanish 


WORLD ECONOMIC PANORAMA 


Worip Economic Report. /52 pp 
U.N. Sales No. 19551d1L0C1. Price: 
$1.50, 12/6, Sw. fr. 7.00 


Each year the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations prepares a compre- 
hensive review of world economic 
conditions, The present report, seventh 
in this series, analyzes major recent 
changes in domestic economic condi- 
tions and in international trade and 
payments, with special emphasis on 
developments in 1953 and 1954. A 
special feature of this report is an 
analysis of certain longer-range prob- 
lems of international trade. 


THe Quest ror Preer Trapt 59 
pp. UN. Sales No. 1955S JA1.C.5. 
Price: 40« i/-, Sw. fr. 1.50 


This report was prepared as a sup- 
plement to the World Economic Re 
port, 1953-54. It examines in some 
detail the obstacles to international 
trade that have resulted from national 
commercial policies and from balance 
of payments difficulties, It also reviews 
national action and concerted action 
taken through  inter-governmental 
agencies with a view to removing or 
reducing such obstacles 


TROPICAL AFRICA’S 
CHANGING ECONOMY 


Scorpr AND STRUCTURE OF MONEY 
ECONOMIES IN TROPICAL APRICA. 
52 pp. U.N. Sales No, 1955 11.C.4 
Price: 50¢, 3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00 
This report deals with the money 

economy of a number of territories in 

tropical Africa and is intended to 
throw light on the sectors of the money 


economy which occupy key positions 
in relation to development. 


Review or Economic ACTIVITY IN 
Arrica 1950 to 1954. 146 pp 
U.N. Sales No. 195511.C.3. Price 
$1.50, 11/-, Sw. fr. 6.00. 


This report has been prepared as a 
supplement to the World Economic 
Report, 1953-54. It reviews the growth 
of economic activity in Africa—ex- 
cluding Egypt, but including outlying 
islands in the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans—in the five-year period 1950 
to 1954, noting differences in the eco- 
nomic structure of the principal re- 
gions of Africa—northern, tropical 
and southern Africa—and the differ- 
ing rates of development in each re- 
gion. 


PROGRESS IN ECONOMIES OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
Mippie East, 1945 to 1954. 236 
pp. U.N. Sales No. I195511.C.2 
Price: $2.50, 17/6, Sw. fr. 10.00. 


ECONOMIC 


rhe introduction to this report, pre- 
pared as a supplement to the World 
Economic Report, 1953-54, endeavors 
to present an overall view of the main 
economic trends in the Middle East 
The seven other chapters are devoted 
to individual countries: Egvpt. Iran, 
Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey 


THE SEA 


YEARBOOK OF FISHERY STATISTICS 
1952-53. Vow. 4, Part I. 249 pp 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
Rome, Italy. Price: $3.00, 15 


With this issue, the FAO Yearbook 
of Fishery Statistics appears for the 
first time in two parts. Part I ( Produc- 
tion) contains statistics of catch and 
landings, utilization (disposition), pro- 
duction of preserved and processed 
commodities, and fishing craft. Part II 
(Trade), which will be published later 
this year, will present available fieures 
on imports and exports of fishery prod- 
ucts. Information is that which was 
available as of July 31, 1954. Bilingual 
English-French with preface and gen- 
eral notes in Spanish 


Fao Fisheries BULLETIN. Quarterly. 
FAO, Rome, Italy. Price: Annual 
subscription—$1.00, 5 single is- 
sue—30¢, 1/6. 


Presents analyses of recent fisheries 
developments, economic notes, statis- 
tical tables on landings and production 
of certain fisheries commodities, notes 
on recent publications and documen- 
tary films, and a series of monographs. 


Worip FisHeries Asstracts. Bi- 
monthly. FAO, Rome, Italy. Price: 
Annual subscription—$4.00, 20/-, 


single issue—75¢, 3/9. 


A review of technical literature. 
Covers fisheries technology, process- 
ing methods, boats design, fishing 
methods, chemical examination of fish- 
ery products, etc. The abstracts are 
published in such a form that they 
may be cut out and filed 


FISHING BOATS OF THE WorLD. 650 
pp. edited by FAO, issued by “Fish- 
ine News,” A. J. Heighway Publi- 
cations, Ltd., Ludgate House, 107 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, Eng- 
land Price: $12.50, £4.12 


Believed to be the first book ever 
published on fishing boat design and 
construction, this volume is based on 
papers presented at the Fao Fishing 
Boat Congress in 1953. Subjects in- 
clude short distance fishing, surface 
fishing, bottom fishing, combination 
fishing, research vessels, fish holds, 
naval architecture, safety at sea, engi- 
neering, propulsion, deck gear, factory 
ships. 144 contributors, 600 plans and 
illustrations, 75 tables of research fig- 
ures. 


COMMODITY STANDARDS FOR FISHER- 
1es Propucts. /63 pp. FAO, Rome, 
ltaly. Price: $2.00, 10/-. 


A digest of current laws and regu- 
lations regarding national standards 
and the control of production and 
trade 


Fish FARMING AND INLAND FISHERY 
MANAGEMENT IN RURAL ECONOMY. 
FOA, Rome, 


79 


2 pp., illustrations 
Italy. Price: $1.00, 5 


A brief account of the role of in- 
land water fisheries in rural econo- 














mies. Indicates ways in which that 
role might be made more significant. 
Bibliography. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE ON THI 
CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION OF 
Resources, AUGUST 17-SEPTEMBER 
16, 1949, Lake Success, New 
York. Vor. VII—WILDLIFE AND 
Fish Resources. 259 pp. Cloth- 
bound. U.N. Sales No. 1950/1.B8. 
Price: $2.50, 17/6, Sw. fr. 10.00. 
Subjects are: changes in abundance 

of fish population; developing fishery 
resources; fisheries statistics and tech- 
nological development; management 
and cultivation of fresh water fish; re- 
search in the conservation and utiliza- 
tion of marine resources; game and 
fish conservation; management of 
wildlife resources. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME AND 
TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS 
LATIN AMERICAN SEMINAR ON THI 

PREVENTION OF CRIME AND THI 

TREATMENT OF OrreNnpeas, RIO DE 

JANEIRO, APRIL 6-9, 1953. 89 pp. 

U.N. Sales No. 19541V.3. Price: 

80¢, 6/-, Sw. fr. 3.00. 

The topics discussed are: general 
rules for the treatment of prisoners, 
recruitment and training of staff of 
penal and correctional institutions, 
open penal and correctional institu- 
tions, juvenile delinquency and pre- 
dominant forms of delinquency. 


Mippite East SEMINAR ON THE PRE- 
VENTION OF CRIME AND THE TREAT- 
MENT OF OFFENDERS, CAIRO, DeE- 
CEMBER 5-17, 1953. 99 pp. U.N. 
Sales No. 19541V.17. Price: $1.00, 
7/6, Sw. fr. 4.00 
A presentation, in summary, of the 

questions examined regarding condi- 

tions in the Middle East 


ASIA AND THE Far East SEMINAR ON 
THE PREVENTION OF CRIME AND 
THE TREATMENT OF OPPENDERS, 
RANGOON, OCTOBER 25-NOVEMBER 
6, 1954. 1/2 pp. U.N. Sales No. 
1955 1V.14. Price: $1.00, 7/6, Sw 
fr. 4.00 
A summary of the discussions and 

recommendations on standard mini- 
mum rules for the treatment of prison- 
ers, training of personnel for correc- 
tional institutions, open institutions 
and juvenile delinquency. 


COMPARATIVE SURVEY ON JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY. 

Part |1—North America, perpared 
by Dr. Paul W. Tappan, Professor 
of Sociology and Lecturer in Law 
at New York University. 132 pp 
U.N! Sales No. 19521V.13. Price 
$1.00, 7/6, Sw. fr. 4.00 

Part Il—Europe, 
Jean-Louis Costa 


prepared by M. 

ancien directeur 
de l'éducation surveillée, Ministére 
de la justice, France. 179 pp. U.N 





Sales No. 1952.1V.14. Price: $1.25, 

9/-, Sw. fr. $5.00. 

Part I1l—Latin America, prepared by 
Dr. Samuel Gajardo, Juez del 
Tribunal de Menores de Santiago, 
Chile. 105 pp. U.N. Sales No. 
19521V 17. Price: $1.00, 7/6, Sw. 
fr. 4.00. 

Part 1V-—-Asia and the Far East, pre- 
pared by Miss Katayun H. Gama, 
former Judge of the Juvenile Court, 
Bombay, India. 123 pp. U.N. Sales 
No, 1953.1V.27. Price: $1.00, 7/6, 
Sw. fr. 4.00. 

Part V—Middle East, prepared by 
Dr. Saadi Bississo, Judge of the Su- 
preme Court, Syria, and Mr. Shakir 
El-Ani, Attorney-General, Ministry 
of Justice, lraq. 80 pp. U.N. Sales 
No. 1953.1V.17. Price: S50¢, 3/9, 
Sw. fr. 2.00. 

These studies were prepared for the 
United Nations by experts on juvenile 
delinquency in the five major regions 
of the world. 

NAURU 

UNITED NATIONS VISITING MISSION TO 
PRUST TERRITORIES IN THE PACIFIC, 
1953. 15 pp. Trusteeship Council, 
Official Records, Twelfth Session, 
Supplement No. 2. Price: 20¢, 1/6, 
Sw. fr. 0.75. 

Visiting Mission's report on its 1953 
visit to Nauru. 

MILESTONES OF PROGRESS IN 

THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 

UNITED NATIONS VISITING MISSION TO 
TRUST TERRITORIES IN THE PACIFIC, 
1953. 27 pp. Trusteeship Council, 
Official Records, Twelfth Session, 
Supplement No. 3. Price: 25¢, 1/9, 
Sw. fr. 1.00. 

Visiting Mission’s report on _ its 
1953 visit to the United States Pacific 
Islands Trust Territories. 

Trust TERRITORY OF THE Paciric 
IsLaNps, 1954. 1/78 pp. and map 
supplement. Published by Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Price: 5S5¢. 

This report, covering fiscal year 
1954, is the seventh annual report by 
the United States to the United Na- 
tions, pursuant to Article 88 of the 
United Nations Charter, on the admin- 
istration of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands 


CORRECTION 

In the article on the International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy in the July 1955 is- 
sue of the UNITED NATIONS REvView, it 
was stated in the third paragraph on 
page 46: “About 1/40th of the natural 
uranium mixture is uranium 235 
(U-235), the isotope capable of re- 
leasing great amounts of atomic energy 
through fission.” It is pointed out to 
readers that, because of a typographi- 
cal error the fraction was’ incorrect; 
it should have been 1/140th. 


POSTAL UNION’S WIDE FIELD 
OF OPERATIONS 
UNIONE PosTALe. Monthly. Universal 

Postal Union, Berne, Switzerland. 

Price: annual subscription—Sw. fr. 

6.50 for subscriptions from Postal 

Administrations, Sw. fr. 9.00 for 

other subscriptions. 

Each issue contains sections in 
French, German, English, Arabic, 
Chinese, Spanish and Russian. 
TowarRrp WorLD UNDERSTANDING-— 

ROUND THE WORLD WITH A POSTAGE 

STAMP. 33 pp. United Nations Edu- 

cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 

ganization, Paris, France. Price: 25¢, 

1/6, Fr. fr. 75. 

A booklet for teachers and children. 
Gives in a clear and readable style 
facts about the movements of the 
mails, the history of the postage stamp 
and information about the Universal 
Postal Union. 


ENSURING UNIVERSALITY OF SERVICES 

IN TELECOMMUNICATION 

TELECOMMUNICATION JOURNAL, Trilin- 
gual—English, French and Spanish. 

Published monthly by the General 

Secretariat of the International Tele- 

communication Union, Palais Wil- 

son, Geneva, Switzerland. Price: 
single copy Sw. fr.—1,.25. Annual 

subscription—Sw. fr. 10.00. 

Technical articles and news in the 
telecommunication field. The maga- 
zine is in three sections—the first is 
French, second, English, and third, 
Spanish. 

REPORT ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 
UNION FOR 1954. 55 pp. International 
Telecommunication Union, Palais 
Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland. 

A brief outline of the activities of 
the Union during 1954, as well as a 
summary of the collective efforts made 
by all countries in the field of tele- 
communication. 


METEOROLOGY’'S UNIQUE 

INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 

Woo Butietin. Quarterly. World 
Meteorological Organization, Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, Price: annual sub- 
scription—Sw. fr. 4.00; single copy 

Sw. fr. 1.00. 

A summary of the work of wWMo 
and of developments in international 
meteorology of interest to members 
of the organization and others con- 
cerned with the application of meteor- 
ology to human activity. 

Wao, Wuat ir 1s, War itr Dors, 
How tr Works. & pp. wMo, Gen- 
eva, Switzerland. 

Leaflet giving basic facts of the or- 
ganization and its activities, 
CONVENTION OF THE WoRLD METEOR- 

OLOGICAL ORGANIZATION, 18 pp. 

wMo, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Text of the Convention under which 
WMO operates. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


August 46 GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
(Called by the Department of Public 
Information of the United Nations.) 
Geneva 

The agenda of the Conference 
will be divided into two parts: 
1) the Tenth Anniversary of the 
United Nations (What do people 
think about the United Nations 
on its Tenth Anniversary?); the 
establishment of a better under- 
standing of the United Nations 
(What can be expected from the 
non-governmental organizations? ); 
and 2) Information on the Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy. 


AUGUST 6-20 INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL 
CONPERENCE ON PraceruL Uses or 
Atomic Eneroy, Geneva. 

The agenda includes: plenary ses 
sions on the need for new power 
source; the role of nuclear energy; 
the building of a nuclear energy 
enterprise; health and safety 
aspects of nuclear energy; pro- 
duction and use of isotopes; prob- 
lems relating to large quantities 
of radioactive substances. In addi- 
tion to plenary sessions the Con- 
ference will include: reactor ses- 
sions, technology sessions, reactor 
physics sessions, reactor chemistry 
and metallurgy sessions, biological 
and medical sessions and sessions 
on the application of radioisotopes 
to research and industrial prob- 
lems. 


AUGUST 6-20 Ap Hoc Apvisory Com.- 
MITTER OF EXPERTS ON THE PREVEN- 
TION OF CRIME AND TREATMENT OF 
Orrenpvers. Geneva. 

(Will act as a preparatory com 
mittee for the United Nations 
Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and Treatment of Offend- 
ers.) 


AUGUST 17-30 CoMMITTER ON CoNnTRIBU- 
TIONS. Headquarters. 

(The Committee advises the Gen- 

eral Assembly on all questions 

relating to the apportionment of 

expenses of the United Nations.) 


AUGUST 22-SEPTEMBER 3) =Finsr UNrrep 
NATIONS CONGRESS ON THE PREVEN- 
TION OF CRIME AND THE TREATMENT 
or OFrrenpers. Geneva. 

The agenda will include: standard 
minimum rules for the treatment 
of prisoners; selection and training 
of personnel; open institutions; 
prison labor; juvenile delinquency. 


AUGUST 31-SEPTEMBER 10 WoRKSHOP ON 
PROBLEMS OF BUDGETARY RECLASSIFI- 
CATION, Bangkok. 

(Sponsored by Fiscal Branch of 
the United Nations in cooperation 
with Taa and with the participa- 
tion of pcarr.) Reclassification of 
national budgets by economic and 
functional categories will be dis- 
cussed, 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 
AUGUST 15-20 Timper CommriTee. Ge- 
neva. 


Working Party on Forestry and 
Timber Statistics. 


AUGUST 22-27 INLAND TRANSPORT Com- 
MITTEE. Geneva. 
Working Party of Customs Ex- 
perts. 
AUGUST 22-27 CONFERENCE or EwvRo- 
PEAN STATISTICIANS. Geneva. 
Working Party on Censuses of 
Population. 
AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER 6 INLAND TRANS- 
PporT COoMMITTER. Geneva. 
Working Party on Transport 
Costs. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 
AUGUST 2 Srupy Tour or GErOLOGISTS 
AND MINING EXPERTS TO SELECTED 
CouNTRIES IN Europe and U.S.S.R. 
Europe. 


AUGUST 24-29 SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRON 
AND Sreet. Bangkok. 
Sixth Session. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 
AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER 17 ECONOMIC Com- 
MISSION FoR LATIN AMERICA. Bogota, 
Colombia. 
Sixth session. Will consider eco- 
nomic development and the 1954 
Economic Survey for Latin Amer- 
ica; the first overall study on 
energy in Latin America; the iron 
and steel and pulp and paper in- 
dustries; inter-Latin American 
trade; and a progress report on 
the economic integration program 
in Central America 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
1O/FAO 
AUGUST 8-SEPTEMBER 3 TRAINING COURSE 
on Cooperatives. Bandung, Indo- 
nesia. 
Senior officials on cooperatives 
from nineteen Asian countries and 
territories to study the contribu- 
tion the cooperative movement 
could make to the social and 
economic development of the 
Asian village. 


FAO 


AUGUST 22-26 MerTING ON LIVESTOCK 
IMPROVEMENT. Brisbane, Australia. 
AUGUST 28-OCTOBER 68 INTERNATIONAL 
TRAINING CENTRE ON FisHeRies AD- 

MINISTRATION. Copenhagen. 

AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER 17 LATIN AMERI- 
CAN REGIONAL CONSULTATION. Bogota, 
Colombia. 

(Held concurrently with annual 
session of ECLA.) 

AUGUST CONFERENCE ON ForesTRY STA- 
TisTics. Geneva. 

(Joint conference with ECE.) 


ICAO 
AUGUST 30 Seconp Am NAVIGATION 
ConreRENCE. Montreal. 
Technical meeting dealing with 


some of the important air safety 
problems facing aviation today. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


AUGUST 1-7. INTERNATIONAL VEGETARIAN 
Union. Paris 
Fourteenth World Vegetarian Con- 
gress. 


' INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


AUGUST 2-13 WoMEN’s INTERNATIONAI 
LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM. 
Hamburg, Germany. 

Summer school - 
young people. 

AUGUST 6-12. INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
or Screntiric Unions, Oslo, Norway. 

Thirteenth meeting of the Bureau 
and seventh meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board and General Assembly. 


primarily for 


AUGUST 616 Pax ROMANA—INTERNA- 
TIONAL MOVEMENT OF CATHOLIC 
STUDENTS. Gemen, Germany 

International student 
Theme: the family 


meeting. 


AUGUST 7-11 Wortp’s STUDENT CHRIS- 
TIAN FEDERATION. Bievres, France 


Consultation on student work. 


AUGUST 8-12. INTERNATIONAL LANDWORK- 
ERS’ FEDERATION AND INTERNATIONAI 
FEDERATION OF BUILDING Woopwork- 
ers — (Trade secretariats of the 
ICFTU). Gavle, Sweden 

Special conference of forestry and 
sawmill workers. 


AUGUST 86-19 INTERNATIONAL TEMPER- 


ANCE UNION. Geneva. 
Summer course on scientific studies 
of alcoholism. 


AUGUST 12-23 Worp’s YMCA. Paris. 
Series of meetings being held si- 
multaneously: Conference of Sec- 
retaries; Conference of Older 
Boys; Young Men's Conference. 


AUGUST 12-23 Wortp's YMCA. Melum, 
France. 
Boy's World Camp. 
AUGUST 14-20 INTERNATIONAL DENTAL 


FEDERATION. Copenhagen. 
Fourteenth annual session. 


AUGUST 14-23 Worip’s YMCA. Paris. 
International Association of Y's 


Men’s Clubs—World Conference 
of Y’s Men's Clubs. 


AUGUST 14-24 Wortp’s YMCA. Cret 
Berard (Lake of Geneva), Switzerland 


International camp 


AUGUST 16-19 WorLD FEDERATION FOR 

MeNTAL HeactH (WFMH). Istanbul. 

Executive Board, 20th and 2Ist 
meetings. 


AUGUST 16-23 Worip'’s YMCA. Paris 


’ Centennial (XXII) World Confer- 
ence. Main themes: We Believe 
in One Lord; We Seek Christian 
Unity; We Strive for One World. 
Prominent lay leaders of the 
Christian churches will deliver 
addresses on these themes. 

AUGUST 17-25 Pax ROMANA—INTERNA- 
TIONAL MOVEMENT OF CATHOLIC 
STUDENTS, INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC 
MOVEMENT FOR INTELLECTUAL AND 
CuLTuRAL Arrairs. Nottingham, Eng- 
land. 

Twenty-third World Congress. 
Theme: the problems of young 
graduates. 


AUGUST 18-28 INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 


ENCE OF THE Boy ScouT MOVEMENT. 
Can- 


Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario, 
ada 


Fighth World Jamboree. 











AUGUST 18-30 INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE 
oF Women. Colombo, Ceylon. 

Seventeenth Congress. Subjects to 
be considered: vocational and 
technical education of girls and 
women; adult education and so- 
cial development in less developed 
areas; effects of industry on wom- 
en's position in the family; how 
to eradicate the evils of industrial- 
ization; older women workers; 
technical assistance; the United 
Nations and international under- 
standing. 


AUGUST 20 EUROPEAN LEAGUE FOR MEN- 
TAL HEALTH (member of WFMH). 
Istanbul. 

Theme: “The effect of the married 
woman working outside the home 
on the mental well-being of the 
family.” 


AUGUST 21-27 WorLD FEDERATION FOR 
MENTAL Heactu. /stanbul. 


Eighth annual meeting. Theme: 
family mental health and the state. 


AUGUST 22-24 INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
or Screntiric Unions. London. 


Symposium on solar eclipses and 
the ionosphere. 


AUGUST 22-26 INTERNATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF BUSINESS- AND PROFESSIONAL 
WoMEN. Geneva. 


International silver jubilee—Board 
meeting. 


AUGUST 23 Worip'’s YMCA. Paris. 


Plenary session of the World 
Council (see page 81) 


AUGUST 23-31 FIFTEENTH INTERNATION- 
AL CONFERENCE OF THE Boy ScouT 
MOVEMENT. Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada. 


International Scout Conference. 


AUGUST 24-27. WoriLv's YMCA. London. 
Executive Committee 
AUGUST 24-SEPTEMBER 8 WorLD's YMCA. 
Mainau, Germany 


International training course for 
student leaders 


FROM THE 


BOOKSHELF 


AUGUST 25-27 INTERNATIONAL ASTRO- 
NOMICAL UNION. Manchester, Eng- 
land. 


International symposium on radio 
astronomy. 


AUGUST 25-31 Woritp COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES (member of the Commis- 
son of the Churches on International 
Affairs—CCIA). Canterbury, Eng 


land. 
Youth Faith and Order consulta- 
tion. 
AUGUST 25-31 INTER - PARLIAMENTARY 


Union. Helsinki. 
Forty-fourth Congress. 


AUGUST 25-SEPTEMBER 1 INTERNATIONAL 
TEMPERANCE UNION, Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia. 

International Conference of Ab- 
stinent Youth. 


AUGUST 26-SEPTEMBER 25 WoRrLD COUN- 
ci. or CHurCcHEs (member of the 
CCIA). Velletri, Italy. 

Youth Department 
Camp. 


Ecumenical 


AUGUST 27-29 WorLD UNION OF CATHO- 
Lic WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS, Copen 
hagen. 


Study meeting 


AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER 3 INTERNATIONAL 
TourInGc ALLIANCE. Brussels. 


Annual General Assembly. 


AUGUST 29-31 Woriv’s YWCA. Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, 
Surrey, England. 

Consultation on methods of edu- 
cation and action for social and 
international responsibility. 


AUGUST 29 (opening dete) |INTERNATION- 
AL ASSOCIATION OF SCIENTIFIC Hy- 
prROLOGY. (Member of the Interna- 
tional Union of Geodesy and Geo- 
physics.) Delft, Netherlands, 


General Assembly and Sixth In- 
ternational Congress. 


Handbook for Representatives 
of Non-Governmental Organizations 


A’ a handbook for representatives 
of Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions which work in close consultation 
with the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, Mr. Bock’s book 
is invaluable, for it sums up and 
evaluates the experiences and liaison 
roles of such representatives in the 
many facets of their work. 

The United Nations Charter pro- 
vides for permissive consultation of 
the Council with Non-Governmental 
Organizations, and there are now 250 
of these with varying degrees of con- 


sultative status, determined at the dis- 
cretion of the Council Committee on 
Non-Governmental Organizations. 
Many Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations have proven extremely helpful 
in all aspects of the two-way flow of 
ideas and information between them 
and the United Nations. This is par- 
ticularly likely to result when the or- 
ganization contributes to the consulta- 
tive process in a flexible manner, at 
the same time presenting to the Coun- 
cil or its Commissions fully docu- 
mented background information on 





AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER 5 INTERNATIONAL 
ASTRONOMICAL UNION (member of 
the International Council of Scientific 
Unions). Dublin. 


Ninth General Assembly. Sym- 
posia on non-stable stars; large- 
scale structure of galaxies—meect- 
ing of Joint Commission on Solar 
and Terrestrial Relationship. 


AUGUST 31-SEPTEMBER 8 INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF PURE AND APPLIED Puys 
ics. Paris 


Meeting of Commission of Very 
Low Temperatures. 


AUGUST INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL Sct- 
ENCE ASSOCIATION. Stockholm. 


Congress. 


AUGUST INTERNATIONAL 
AssociaTion, Istanbul. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


Round table conference. Theme: 
the role of the middle class in 
economic and social development. 


AUGUST INTERNATIONAL LABOR ASSIST- 
ANCE, Germany. 
Study course for young social 
workers. 


End of AUGUST LipeRAL INTERNATIONAI 
—Worip Liperat UNION, Switzer 
land. 


Annual session of the Council and 
Congress. 





For details on non-governmental or- 
ganizations, the meetings of which are 
listed above, see: YBARBOOK OF INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 1954-55 pre- 
pared with Secretariat assistance by the 
Union of International Associations, 
Palais d’'Egmont, Brussels. ( Available in 
United Nations Library and United Na- 
tions Bookshop.) 

For a fuller list of international meet- 
ings (organized by both intergovernment- 
al and international non-governmental 
organizations) see ASSOCIATIONS — THE 
REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA 


TIONS AND MeetTinos, published by the 
Union of International Associations. 





specific problems, and also gives a 
definite presentation of its views as 
being those of active and coordinated 
members. 

The possible pitfalls to be avoided 
by the consultative organizations, Mr. 
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Bock points out, tend to be those 
which are associated with lobbying. 
It should be the primary aim of the 
organization and its representative to 
aid the delegates in solving their prob- 
lems. Resolutions presented more as a 
tool toward progress and least as a 
publicity statement are the goal. The 
high degree of cooperation such liaison 
work demands must be intelligently 
and selflessly offered, to avoid imped- 
ing the United Nations sessions, and 
Mr. Bock makes an appeal for an 
anonymous spirit of contribution with 
emphasis consistently focused on solv- 
ing the problem. 

By clearly outlining the many ways 
in which the Non-Governmental Or- 
ganization consultation can be most 
helpful to both parties, the author has 
given a comprehensive recommenda- 
tion for the fullest utilization of the 
many opportunities involved. A major 
advantage to all the principles results 
from a maximum exchange of infor- 
mation. The Council can make best 
use of the consultation when it derives 
thereby the most authoritative data 
available in its most pertinent applica- 
tions to Council problems. The head- 
quarters office of the Non-Govern- 
mental Organization must understand 
the full scope of United Nations situa- 
tions as they occur and make the best 
possible reports to its own member- 
ship, as the particulars of the organ- 
ization require, and actively represent 
its members’ expressed interests and 
opinions before the Council. 

The representative of a Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organization has the re- 
sponsibility for channeling all the 
aspects of his organization’s United 
Nations role into meaningful mobili- 
zation. He must secure technical and 
professional recommendations from 
authoritative persons and produce 
them before the Council and its Com- 
missions exactly when and where ap- 
plicable to the problem under discus- 
sion. This requires a great deal of 
administrative ability, especially if the 
representative is not well supplied with 
office assistance, or must function far 
removed from his organization's head- 
quarters, He must also be able to 
assimilate a vast amount of United 
Nations documentation for the essen- 
tials, and should appreciate and use 
his opportunities to serve as a “sound- 
ing board” for both United Nations 
Secretariat officers and for delegates 
in the formulative process of thinking 
through a policy and activating a de- 
cision. The successful representative 
must also have diplomatic finesse en- 
abling him to thread a politic channel 
through the many vested interests of 
Member nations. 

Basically, the value of a Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organization represented at 
the United Nations is determined by 
the vitality of the organization itself. 





An aggressive supporting constituency 
and close guidance and agreement be- 
tween the organization's headquarters 
and its representative at the United 
Nations essential to realized re- 
sults from the relationship. 

In the family of the United Nations 
the Non-Governmental Organizations 
cut across state lines and function on 
the basis of their general or specific 
interests in matters economic and so- 
cial, It is Mr. Bock’s contention that 
the organizations have not functioned 
as fully as was originally envisaged as 
a cross-section of public opinion 
closely related to the United Nations, 
and that this potentiality of the rela- 
tionship has been somewhat contained 
in scope since plans for the organiza- 
tions’ Status were ex- 


are 


consultative 
pressed in 1946 

An interesting recommendation 
made by Mr. Bock advocates develop- 
ment of a system of joint representa- 
tion by Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tion of like bent in 
At present they are 
largely lacking authorization to par- 
ticipate in joint statements, and each 
must deliver a separate statement of 
his organization's position. Reiterated 
support may be a device of signifi- 
cance to some representatives or their 
headquarters offices, but there are no 
doubt many occasions when proced- 
ures could effectively be expedited by 
joint representation 

In his preface to the book, Herbert 
Emmerich, Director of the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, tells how 
the United Nations consultative work 
of Charles S. Ascher perceived the 
need for such a manual for Non- 
Governmental Organization represen- 
tatives, In addition to being a Vice- 
President of the Conference of Con- 
sultative Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations (he has been representative 
for three), Mr. Ascher is a professor 
at Brooklyn College and Associate 
Director of Public Administration 
Clearing House. Edwin A. Bock, of 
the Public Administration Clearing 
House's New York staff, has prepared 
a helpful guide book which should 
stimulate an even higher and more 
professional level of consultative rep- 
resentation in the future. 

The Public Administration Clearing 
House, a Non-Governmental Organi- 
zation itself, functions: as an aid to 
public officials, and govern- 
ments in the exchange of information 
between local, state, national and inter- 
national organizations in the admins- 
trative field. 


representatives 
Certain situations 


cilizens 


REPRESENTATION OF NON-GOVERN- 


MENTAL CORGANIZATIONS AT THE 
UNITED Nations, by Edwin A. 
Bock Public Administration 
Clearine House, 1955 $1.00, 
43 pp. 

‘a i: 


The United Nations 
and Pakistan 


A’ TER a decade, it is to be expected 
that books should be written ex- 
amining the record of the United Na- 
tions, appraising its successes and at- 
tempting to give reasons for its short- 
comings. Several have already ap- 
peared. For the first time a book 
of this kind has been published in 
Pakistan. 

The United Nations and Pakistan 
was written by Mushtaq Ahmad, As- 
sistant Editor, Morning News, Karachi, 
who spent one year studying at Co- 
lumbia University in New York City, 
and thus had an opportunity to visit 
United Nations Headquarters. In this 
156-page book, Mr. Ahmad has writ- 
ten a critique of the United Nations, 
of Pakistan's position in the world 
organization and her relationship to it. 

Mr. Ahmad, in the first part of the 
book, explains the historical back- 
ground and structure of the Organiza- 
tion and surveys the working of the 
United Nations machinery, paying par- 
ticular attention to the General As- 
sembly, Security and Trusteeship 
Councils and the International Court 
of Justice. In part two he examines 
some of the issues which have been 
brought before the United Nations. 
He is naturally more concerned with 
matters of specific interest to Pakistan 
and with that country’s position in 
Assembly and Council discussions. 

Among the issues examined are Pal- 
estine, treatment of citizens of Indian 
origin in South Africa, China’s repre- 
sentation in the United Nations, the 
Spanish question, the Korean conflict 
and the Kashmir dispute. Separate 
chapters are devoted to admission of 
new members, disarmament and secu- 
rity, the 
the United Nations.” 


and “East-West struggle in 
The chapter on technical assistance 
with enthusiasm the 
good that has been accomplished, the 


describes, for 
work in Pakistan of the various spe- 
cialized agencies and UNICEF. 

The The United Na- 
tions and Pakistan, written by K. Sar- 
war Hasan, Secretary of the Pakistan 
Institute of International Affairs, ap- 
praises the United Nations in the world 
today, and of Pakistan's relation to 
it, he “There is no aspect of 
Pakistan's national life, political, eco- 
financial, social or cultural 
which has not, in one way or another, 


foreword to 


says: 


nomic, 


been influenced by the United Na- 
tions.” 
THe UNirep NATIONS AND PakI- 
STAN, by Mushtaq Ahmad. The 


Pakistan Institute of International 
Affairs, Karachi. 
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